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PREFACE. 

The purpose of the New York Commandery in printing 
this collection of personal reminiscences of its members, of 
the most mighty struggle of modern times, in which they 
were participants, is to preserve their valuable experiences 
and observations for the benefit of future generations, as well 
as for the information of readers of our day who cannot enjoy 
the privilege of listening to the delivery of the addresses — 
a privilege confined to the comrades of the Commandery. 
For many years five meetings have been annually held at 
Delmonico's, at each of which a paper has been read, or an 
address delivered. The most important of these, beginning 
with an account of Gettysburg, a greater battle than Water- 
loo, and concluding with a history of the Loyal Legion, by 
ex-President Hayes, are contained in this volume. 

The New York Commandery is not, of course, responsible 
for opinions expressed, or for facts stated in the various 
addresses included in this pioneer volume of the series, in 
which many a veteran of the Commandery has, like Gold- 
smith's old soldier in the ** Deserted Village," 



** Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 



»» 



The quarter of a century and more that has elapsed since 
the close of the war has sadly thinned the ranks of those who 
stood side by side on many a stoutly-contested field, but 
happily, among the score and four authors of the papers and 
poems contained in this volume, the Commandery has to 
mourn the loss from its ranks of but three members : DeKay, 
Hassler, and Rafferty. General Sherman, second only to 
Grant among the great soldiers of the Republic, was not a 
member of the New York Commandery, but was for many 
years a frequent and always welcome guest at our meetings. 



IV PREFACE. 

For the use of the admirable steel portrait of Admiral 
Farragut, our second commander, which appears as the 
frontispiece of the volume, the Editors are indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. ; and for the six 
illustrations that accompany the paper on **The Red River 
Dam, with Comments on the Red River Campaign," to the 
conductors of the " Journal of the Military Service Institu- 
f tion." Portraits of Grant and other commanders will appear 
in the subsequent collections of addresses which are expected 
to follow the first, should there be a demand for them on the 
part of a majority of the thousand companions of the New 
York Commandery. Their associate on the Library Com- 
mittee, Captain William H. Wiley, has kindly aided the 
Editors by attending to the distribution of the addresses 
among the companions and other subscribers to the volume, 
of which but one thousand copies have been printed. As the 
work has not been stereotyped, this limited number cannot 
be increased. 

New York, November^ 1891. 
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Of all the various ofRcers to whom was assigned the hon- 
orable but arduous duty of commanding the Army of the 
Potomac, there were none braver, nobler, more conscientious, 
nor, as he subsequently proved, more capable of that com- 
mand than Major-General George G. Meade. Of all the 
glorious galaxy of stars which arose to illume the lowering 
hori/.on of our civil war, I doubt if there is one, certainly 
there is not more than one, whose radiance can outshine his, 



He was preeminently an American Bayard, " sans peur et 
sans rffiroche ;" and if an officer of the old Third Corps can 
honestly bear this testimony, we may be sure it may well be 
true. I would not detract one iota from his magnificent 
fame, nor pluck one leaf from the well-earned chaplet with 
which a grateful country has crowned his memory; but it 
unfortunately falls out that, in attempting to secure Justice 
for my corps, I am compelled to take issue with him, and 
endeavor to show that, like all mankind, he was not infalli- 
ble in his judgment. For General Meade did that corps an 
injustice, which I doubt not, were he living to-day, he would 
be the first to correct. 

On the 28th of June, 1863, while the Army of the Potomac 
lay at Frederick, General Hooker was relieved from command 
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and General Meade appointed in his stead ; thus having sud- 
denly and unexpectedly thrust upon him a problem with 
which he was utterly unprepared to grapple, without plans 
or time to prepare them, and with the certainty that within 
a few days at most he would be compelled to meet a victori- 
ous and exultant enemy. He was actually compelled to 
commence the battle of Gettysburg on the third day after 
taking command of the army. All of the corps commanders 
were his peers, and most of them considered themselves his 
superiors. He was well aware of this feeling, diffident of 
his own powers (for he was one of the most modest men in 
the army), and uncertain of the capabilities of the magnifi- 
cent weapon which had thus unexpectedly fallen into his 
hands. When he failed in that battle to employ it to its 
fullest extent and annihilate Lee's army, it is no wonder he 
should endeavor to single out some one to share the respon- 
flibility of that failure ; he would have been more than human 
hud he not done so. 

General Meade, in histestimony before the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, states as follows : 

NVhttn I iirriv«d on the ground, which I did a few minutes before four o'clock 
in the Af^crniH)n, 1 found that General Sickles had taken up a position very much 
ill avlvaucc of what it had been my intention he should take ; that he had thrown 
forwaul hi* right ftank. instead of connecting it with the left of General Hancock, 
ai^methiug like one*half or three-quarters o( a mile in front of General Hancock, 
thuA Waving a laige gap between his right and General Hancock's left ; and that 
hU W(\« iu«t<^ad of Iteing near Round Top Mountain, was in adrance of the 
K%\und lop ; and that his line, instead of being a prolongation of Gencrml 
Uanc\>vVshne» as I ex(¥tcteii it would be, made an angle of about 45 degrees 
with iWofr*! Uau\^Hk's line. As s^^on as 1 got upon the ground I sent for Gen. 
«««1 Sickl*^ and ^<sl him to indicate to me his general pcoitioo. When he had 
\|\^w* «\\ \ \\A\\ hiw it was m\t the (Hv^iuon I had intended him to take ; that he 
K«^\ advanv'tsi hit Mm beyxutd the sup)H>rt of mr army, and that I was fearful he 
w^MiU W atU\ kiKi and lo** the aniUery which he had pat so 6^ in front before I 
C^v^M *wp^vvit it ; oi that if \ unvWrtook to sttp|x>rt it I wt>«ld hare to abandon 
«U th* i^^t of \h<» hwtr whivh 1 Had avKHxtevi--thai is. I w^mM kare to fight the 
WttW vH^t \xh*i^ K* wav VWu*ial Swk^^ ex|>r««d w^^t that he shoold have 
vWVHl^tN^ * ^vt^HH^ wKk^ d^d i^>M aM^K wuh my ap|»f>>TaL aad he ^err oiomptly 
«iaisl thav h# vivM^M ^K^thdi^x* hi* Kmv^ to th< i:** whkh I had tacended him to 
lAkts *^^ ^ b>NKUi>» I w^ f^iiva th* t^^e^^y WN>aM »v>t |«fmk him 




m3 that there wiu no time Tor any further change or taovement. Before I had 
Gni&hcd that remark the enemy's balleries opened upon him and ihe aclion com- 
menced, and [he subsequent cvcms of that battle fully confirmed my judgment 
apon ihii occasion. The enemy Ihrew immenK mas^s upon General Sicklci's 
Corps, which advanced, and, isolated in this way, it was not in my power lo sup- 
port promptly. 

I am of the opinion that General Sickles did what he thought was be«t, but I 
differed froiTi him in judgment, and I maintain that subsequent events proved 
that injr judgment wax correct and lili wroog. 

Now I purpose to show, in the light of both the subse- 
quent and preceding events, as revealed since that battle, 
that General Meade was incorrect in his premises and con- 
clusions, and that General Sickles, so far from having erred 
in his judgment by his action that day, contributed most 
essentially to the salvation of the army and the subsequent 
decisive victory. 

General Meade, on assuming command, continued the 
movement begun by Hooker, cautiously advancing toward 
the enemy, and manceuvring so as at the same time to 
cover Washington, and in trying to do this he was com- 
pelled to scatter his army over a line some thirty or forty miles 
long. Lee, learning of the movements of our army inaugu- 
rated by Hooker, and becoming alarmed for the safety of his 
communications with the Potomac, was on his way back 
toward Gettysburg, on which point he had directed the 
movements of his several corps. General Meade, learning of 
Lee's retrograde movement, threw forward three of his corps 
— the First, Third, and Eleventh — toward the same spot, to 
cover the rest of the army until he could concentrate and 
secure a suitable position in which he might fight a defensive 
battle and compel Lee to attack him. The two armies were 
thus approaching each other, without cither's being aware of 
the close proximity of the other. 

It thus came about that the battle of Gettysburg was 
fought against the wishes and intentions of the commanders 
of both armies; neither wished nor expected to fight there, 
md the collision of the first day waa a surprise to each. 

When Meade, whose headquarters were then at Taney- 
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tmrn, learned of the fighting, and the death of Reynolds, he 
icnt Hancock forward to observe the position of things and 
asfume command on the field. General Hancock arrived 
opportunely at the moment when the First and Eleventh 
Corps, after gallantly contesting the field against overwhelming 
numberf during the whole day, were crushed back, and were 
pouring in disordered masses through Gettysburg. He at 
once proceeded to rally them, with the assistance of the other 
general officers, and posted them on the commanding posi- 
tion of Cemetery Hill. Having accomplished this« he imme* 
diatcly rode back to Taneytown and reported the facts to 
Meade, who then decided to order the rest of the army to 
concentrate on Gettysburg, and himself proceeded there, 
arriving about two a. M. on the morning of the 2d. 

The First Division of the Third Corps, under General 
Dlrney, reached Emmittsburg on the 30th of June, and on 
the iMt of July, under orders from General Sickles, moved 
At two V, M. to assist Howard at Gettysburg. Arriving there 
about five l\ M., too late to be of any assistance, it was placed 
hi position on the left of the First Corps on Cemetery Hill, 
whore It bivouacked for the night. On the morning of the 
ad It wan moved to the left, relieving a division of the 
Twrlflh CorpH which had arrived during the night. The Sec- 
ond DivUlon of the Third Corps, under General Humphreys, 
reiichrd Emmittsburg on the ist of July, and at four o'clock 
I*. M„ unilcr the same orders, marched on Gettysburg. By 
tho niUtakc of a HtafT officer, we were conducted on the 
wroni; romi, and, before we knew where we were going, found 
o\iuiolvr>k In the rear of the enemy's lines and directly under 
tho uuu>* of one of their batteries. We obtained the knowl- 
^?ilyo \\( our pciHo\u ponition and were rescued from it in 
i^thoi acmiou!* way. It happened thus: One of the bum- 
\\\t\t ol \\\y own iC|ilm<^nt (l mu*t admit we had our share of 
X\w\\\) \\m\ bpru ^tia^i^Hni; from the line of march on a for- 
oui^^li cxp^UtlxM\» A\\\\x *o<^h>i; a house Jn the distance, started 
t\u U to M^ what h«> v\mKI pick vip in the way of a chicken or 
A |HMkvM\ \u ai\>thii\t& haiwlj' iu the Unc of eatables. Arriving 
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there he found a rebel bummer, who was on the same errand. 
Our man at once became so pressing in his invitation that the 
rebel found it impossible to resist his importunities, backed 
as they were by the persuasive eloquence of a cocked rifle, 
and very reluctantly consented to accompany him, and he 
marched him into the regiment a prisoner. This man hap- 
pened to be a sergeant of the battery just in front of us, and 
(rom him we learned its position and our danger. It was 
amusing to note the sudden silence which fell upon the col- 
umn. Our men had been singing and shouting and making 
I a night march lively with all kinds of noises, when the order 

I came to "' 'bout face and stop that noise." 

There was no more rattling of tin cups and clanking of 
accoutrements for the rest of that march, until we found our- 
selves, after a considerable detour, on Cemetery Ridge, whither 
the First Division had preceded us. 

Cemetery Ridge, on which our army was finally posted, 
runs in a line nearly due south from Gettysburg ; and Semi- 
nary Ridge, occupied by the enemy, runs parallel to it, at 
about little more than a mile distant to the westward, and, 
although called a ridge, is considerably less elevated at the 
position occupied by Lee's army than is the Cemetery Ridge. 
The valley between the lines of the two armies is divided 
1^ very nearly in its centre by another elevated ridge, which 
B^^-rose so high on the extreme left of our lines that it over- 
^^Bitopped it and entirely covered the enemy's lines. Along 
^^ft^his ridge runs the Emmittsburg road. 

^^■- It is important to the correct understanding of what fol- 
^^H'lows that we get a true appreciation of this position, as it is 
^" almost impossible, without the aid of a map, or more word 
painting than the limits of this paper will permit, to convey 
a correct description of it to any one who has never seen it. 
Cemetery Ridge, running south, on which our line was posted, 
is quite sharply defined, but descends ail the way as you go 
south until near the base of Little Round Top, where there 
is a considerable depression, extending for some distance, 
when the ground again rises until Little Round Top is 
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reached. As this is the only portion of the magnificent posi- 
tion occupied by our army with which our corps had any- 
thing to do, I shall attempt no description of the rest of it. 
This low ground is commanded completely by the position 
of the Emmittsburg road, which now gradually ascends until 
at a distance of about a mile from the left of our line, where it 
runs over Hauck's Hill, it has become quite an elevation. This 
is the position which the Comte de Paris calls the " Warfield 
Ridge.** Cemetery Ridge, on its western face, looking toward 
the enemy, descends in a beautiful, gentle slope of cleared 
and cultivated land about a quarter of a mile or more, when 
the ground again rises slightly until th* Emmittsburg road is 
reached. This slope, when the morning of the 2d opened upon 
us, we found divided into fields by stone fences, which we 
immediately proceeded to level all the way down and clear 
across to the Emmittsburg road, so that we had a clear 
declivity all along the front of our division, and a most admi- 
rable position to fight in. 

Unfortunately the configuration of the gpround to our left, 
where the First Division was posted, was so faulty that it was 
impossible to occupy it with any prospect of being able to 
holvi it. The Emmittsburg road, as is all the other ground 
in cvcrv direction, is in its turn overlooked and commanded 
by both the Round Tops. Round Top proper is a pyramidal 
hill, rising some three hundred feet above the level of the sur- 
rv^unding cv^untrj*, co\'ered with immense granite bowlders, 
and wvHxlcvl up to the top. Directly north of this hill, and 
with only a slight depression between, is the Little Round 
Tv^l\ rising about v>ne hundnxl and fifty to two hundred feet. 
This hill has Jilsv* been caltcd Bjud Top, from the fact that it 
is jv^rtly vicnuvievi vM timber. It still has a considerable 
j;tv»wth^ exocpt vm^ its top and western tiof., which is nothing 
hut vM><^ imm<^nse mass of bowlders^ Tbese hills to-day pre- 
*<^nt v^^rvis<^ly the same ap*oearatK« they d:d twent>--four 
J>£SA\^ Agw The same tit^^Ser s:a:^>is thene >"^, scarred and 
t\M« bv the htt'.*<^Sx A«vl the san^.e line of r^ie breastworks of 
Ksvifec ^t\M!^cs thi\^xia *p by ocr brav^ boys to pcotect them* 
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selves from the enemy's sharp-shooters concealed amo 
rocks of the Devil's Den. 

The low ground on the front of the First Division was 
quite springy and marshy, and was covered thickly with a 
growth of stunted bushes ; and from this marsh a small creek 
takes its rise, running olf south around the base of Round 
Top. The prolongation of our line southward compelled the 
First Division to occupy this position. Bordering this marsh 
on its western side, and on the west front of Little Round 
Top, occurs an extraordinary accumulation of immense rocks 
and bowlders, thrown together in the most inextricable con- 
fusion and piled one on top of the other, forming recesses 
and covers, which (after the Third Corps had been forced 
back) were quickly taken advantage of by the rebel sharp- 
shooters, from which to pour a most destructive fire upon 
our lines. This terrible spot was named the Devil's Den, 
and most fitly so ; for surely there the devil held high carnival 
on the 2d of July, 1863. To the south front of Devil's Den 
rose a spur of elevated, rocky ground called the Granite Spur, 
and on the north of Devil's Den, and somewhat to the rear 
of it. was the wheat-field. 

The Tliird Corps all arrived at Gettysburg on the night 
of the 1st and early morning of the 2d, and were ordered 
to relieve a division of the Twelfth Corps and continue the 
prolongation ol the line, connecting with the left of the Sec- 
ond Corps. General Sickles reported that the division of the 
Twelfth Corps had not occupied any position, having simply 
been massed for bivouac the night before, and requested that 
his corps might be assigned one. However, no attention was 
paid to him ; he was simply directed to take position to the 
left of the Second Corps and left to his own devices. 

At early daylight we began to take position, the First 
Division, under General Birney, moving off to the left, and 
our division, under General Humphreys, extending to the 
right and connecting with the Second Corps. Our line as 
now formed extended from the left of the Second Corps, 
along the ridge, to the foot of Little Round Top. 
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This brought the left of the line into the low ground be- 
fore spoken of, and into a position which was entirely com- 
manded by the Emmittsburg road and the rocky spur, and 
masked by the woods and the broken and rocky ground in 
our front, affording most excellent positions and covers for 
the rebels to take possession of without risk, and attack us 
with every advantage in their favor. 

We were now on the original line which Meade says " he 
had designed us to occupy/' How he came to design it I 
don't know, as neither he nor any of his staff had ever seen 
it. However, there we were, and with the exception of level- 
ing the stone fences before spoken of, we had made no move- 
ment till about noon. In the mean time Sickles had not 
been idle ; he was satisfied his position was untenable shouid 
he be attacked, and he had every assurance that he would be, 
and in overwhelming force. 

When he marched from Emmittsburg on the 1st, to the 
relief of Howard at Gettysburg, he had left two brigades and 
two batteries behind ; and when the concentration of the 
army at Gettysburg had been decided upon. General Graham 
had been temporarily appointed to the command of this body 
as a provisional division, and directed to hurry it up to the 
field ; in pursuance of this duty, on his march up the Em- 
mittsburg road he had struck the skirmishers of the advance 
of Longstreet*s Corps in the initial movement in which he 
was then engaged, and by which he expected to turn our flank. 
General Graham, after brushing them aside and reporting 
with his command on the field, informed General Sickles of 
the fact and of the evident intention of the enemy in this 
movement* 

or ct>ur$e Sickles had his skirmish line well to the front, 
and in addition he now sent out one regiment of Berdan's 
«harj>-*hooter^ which had met and driven those of the enemy 
out of the \\\hhU to our front and across the Emmittsburg 
fv>ad, and thi* rqjimcnt penetrated so near the enemy's line 
as to olwtcrx'c their movements. Haxnng sent bade a report of 
the condition of thing^^ Sickles node out and made a personal 
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reconnoissance, and became convinced that the enemy was 
massing in force on his front preparatory to an attempt to 
turn our flank ; and that here, instead of on the right, as 
Meade supposed, the grand attack was to be made. General 
Sickles saw at once that our left was in imminent danger of 
being turned by the heavy masses that were being concen- 
trated against it ; and after having repeatedly but unavailingly 
warned General Meade of the fact, and as the matter of posi- 
tion had been left entirely to his own discretion, he took the 
responsibility of advancing his line to the Emmittsburg road. 
This movement would at once compel the enemy to develop 
his plan of attack, as our position there menaced any attempt 
he might make at turning our flank, and in fact compelled 
him to attack us, or suspend his movement and await our 
attack. 

General Sickles had one sterling quality of a good soldier 
— he was equal to an emergency; and left as he now was to 
the exercise of his own judgment, he was prompt to act. I 
may be pardoned if 1 now stop to relate an incident which 
occurred on the first day's fighting, which fully exemplifies 
tlie character of the man. Our corps had arrived at Emmitts- 
burg when, on the morning of the ist, he received an order 
from General Meade, who was at that time unaware of 
the fighting going on at Gettysburg, directing him to make 
1 retrograde movement to take position on a line which he 
bid selected on Pipe Creek, where he had designed to give 
bitllc to the enemy. While Sickles was making preparations 
to obey this order, and a part of his trains had already gone, a 
hurried despatch from General Howard at Gettysburg reached 
liim, detailing the situation, and urging him to move forward 
3' once to his assistance. Here was a dilemma which might 
hive perplexed a weaker man. In fact, another of our corps 
Wmuianders, and one of the best of them too, on receiving 
^e same despatch, refused to move his corps without an 
order from General Meade. However, it did not trouble 
Sickles long. He obeyed the dictates of common sense, and 
St once hurried his corps forward to place it where it would 
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do the most good. He knew tliat where fighting was going 

on that was the place where troops were wanted ; thus flatly 
disobeying the orders of his commander, but justified in that 
disobedience by the result, and, like Alexander, with his 
sword cutting not the Gordian knot, but the red tape. Such 
was the man who thus assumed the responsibility and 
selected a position which saved the army at Gettysburg. 

At about two P. M. our line was advanced to the new posi- 
tion, the Second Division (Humphreys') being moved about 
half a mile m front of our old position on the left of the Sec- 
ond Corps, but still in line with that position and covering 
the same ground. We had simply advanced to the front. 
The line of that division now ran along the Emmittsburg 
road, the men lying down just under the crest of the road ; 
the First Brigade on the right, and next the Second — the 
old Sickles Brigade. The Third Brigade of our division was 
sent to the left to support the First Division, under Birney. 
The left of the line of our division now rested on the road 
which ran from the Emmittsburg, and perpendicular to it, 
down to a farmhouse and a large barn in the hollow about a 
quarter of a mile to our rear, and continued along across the 
marsh and around the base of Little Round Top, until it 
reached the Taneytown road to the rear of our army. On 
the other side of this road {the south side), at its junction 
with the Emmittsburg road, was the Peach Orchard, and here 
Birney's Division connected with ours ; Graham's Brigade on 
his right, then De Trobriand, and then Ward, The Third 
Brigade of the Second Division being held in reserve. Sick- 
les's line here made an angle, leaving the Emmittsburg road 
and running obliquely off a little southeast, along some- 
what of a ridge in front of the wheat-field and Devil's Den, 
until it reached and finally ended on the Granite Spur, about 
a quarter of a mile in front of Little Round Top. 

Such was the position occupied by the Third Corps, and 
it was here that Longstreet says "occurred three hours of 
the hardest fighting ever recorded in the world's history." 

General Lee had at his leisure arranged all his plans for 
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lie attack on what he well knew was a terribly strong posi- 
He had seen our army dash itself to pieces upon a 
Similar one at Fredericksburg, and he had not at the outset 
Jie most remote intention of doing what he was afterward 
compelled to do on the third day, viz., make a direct front 
attack. He had ordered Ewell to demonstrate upon our 
extreme right early in the morning, which was skilfully done. 
Bodies of troops were ostentatiously moved in that direction, 
and a heavy artillery fire was opened upon our lines, and 

I several feints and one or two real attacks were made there, 
tfor the purpose of deceiving Meade as to his real intentions. 
■ell had he succeeded in this that Meade became fully 
satisfied that at this point he would be compelled to meet the 
main attack. Having arrived at this conclusion, he utterly 
disregarded the information which Sickles so persistently 
] upon him, that the enemy was massing in heavy force 

■ on his front, and it was necessary that reinforcements should 

Pbe sent to that flank; and so entirely did he ignore Sickles "s 
representations that he did not even take the trouble to send 
an aide to ascertain whether the facts would bear out his 
assumptions. 

I can excuse very much to Gen eral Meade in the situation 
which he was now placed, arriving as he did at two o'clock 

Wt)n the morning of this day, having just learned that two of 
his corps had been disastrously defeated ; one of the best 
of his corps commanders, on whom he had relied with the 
greatest confidence, had been killed, and io,ooo men of the 
rank and file of his army wiped from its rolls. As yet unac- 
customed to the handling and disposing of a large army, and 
difl^dent of his own powers and capacity to do so, it is no 
wonder that he did not at that time prove himself as equal to 
the exigencies of the occasion as he so successfully did at 
subsequent periods of his command of that army. General 
Doubleday, who saw him that morning, says: "When I saw 
him soon after daylight he seemed utterly worn out and 
hollow-eyed. Anxiety and want of sleep were evidently 

Vtelling upon him." 
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But I am compelled to say that the same excuse cannot 
be made for the staff of General Meade. My own opinion 
has always been that the staff of a general commanding an 
army should be something more than mere clerks to draw up 
papers and carry messages. Lee*s staff was certainly more 
than this at Gettysburg. We will see later on how they 
were employed. Perhaps the future historian may record 
what some of us were doing during the weary hours of that 
momentous day. Meade's staff were the same officers who 
for a long time past had been acting in that capacity under 
previous commanders of the army, and they should have 
known what was necessary to be done, and the right time 
and men to do it. They knew well the character and capa- 
bilities of the various corps commanders, and which of them 
were best adapted to accomplish a given result. They 
should have known all about our line of battle ; have made 
themselves familiar with its salient points, its capabilities for 
defence or its facilities for offensive operations. They should 
have directed and controlled the positions of the various 
corps; should have been the eyes of General Meade, the 
brains to plan, and, under his direction, the hands to execute ; 
should have seen all the enemy proposed to do, and so pre- 
pared their own plans as to checkmate and overwhelm him, 
as with the proper dispositions they might easily have done. 
But they did none of these things. They knew absolutely 
nothing of the position of affairs on the left flank ; hardly 
knew whether there was any left flank — certainly did not of 
their own knowledge as late as four o'clock in the day ; and 
yet the position of all others the most vital to the success of 
our army, nay even to its very existence, was utterly un- 
known to any of them until General Warren accidentally 
stumbled upon it, and by his prompt and vigorous action 
saved and only just saved it. When we reflect that up to 
certainly as late as four p. m. the position of Little Round 
Top was wholly unoccupied by our troops, and that a single 
battery of the enemy located there would have enfiladed and 
rendered untenable the whole of the position of our army. 
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I that the Fifth Corps, with its splendid div 



division of Regu- 
lars — at that time one of the best, if not the very best corps 
of our army — lay in reserve within a short distance of its 
base, I hardly thtnk any one is prepared to dispute my asser- 
tion that General Meade at Gettysburg was badly served by 
his staff officers. 

General Sickles's line now covered some two miles; his 

left wing running from the Peach Orchard to the hill in front 

of Little Round Top, perhaps a mile. To cover this line lie 

had not more than 8.0CX3 men — three brigades of the First 

Division and one of the Second, General Humphreys, with 

the other two brigades of the Second Division, about 4,000 

men, occupied the line of the Emmittsburg road, thus giving 

sn aggregate in round numbers of some I2,000 men to cover 

aline two miles long. 

It is extremely difficult, perhaps now impossible, to arrive 
with any degree of certainty at the exact number of troops 
of the rebel army engaged in the battle of Gettysburg, as all 
the reports of the rebel officers endeavored to make it as low 
as possible. General Hooker estimated the number at 105,- 
000, and General Meade, with General Butterfield, his chief 
of staff, makes the same estimate, while the Comle de Paris 
givesthe number at 68.000 to 69,000. Hooker and Meade 
take their estimates from their usual sources of information, 
*iiich had been reduced to a science, and they are very likely 
to be correct; while the Comte de Paris was not with the 
^fHy at this time, and had very little, if any, belter sources 
°' information than any of the rest of us. My own opinion, 
'fotn the best knowledge I can obtain, is that they numbered 
trom 90,000 to 9S,cxxj men. Their army was divided into 
three corps, and each corps into three divisions. Say their 
anny was 90,000 strong, and that each corps and division 
*"€ numerically equal or nearly so. which we may reason- 
ably assume, this would give each division 10,000 men. We 
know that Longstreet's Division had twenty-one regiments, 
e*cbonesoostrong. (Theywere not depleted persistently and 
knplaccd by new regiments as ours were, but filled up with 
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recruits and drafted men as fast as their ranks of veterans 
were thinned out ; consequently they were always fuller than 
ours.) This would give 10,500 men to each division, which I 
think is as nearly correct as we can arrive at it. When 
Longstreet made his attack he had only two divisions of his 
own corps, Pickett's Division being absent ; but Anderson's 
Division, of Hill's Corps, which consisted of five brigades, 
was given to him, thus making up his full complement, and 
thus, even at the very lowest calculation (that of the Comte 
de Paris), when he struck the First Division of our corps he 
had the very best fighting material in the rebel army, and 
outnumbered us at least three to one. 



11. 

Perhaps it would be well for us now to transfer ourselves 
to the enemy's lines and try to obtain an estimate of the value 
of the position taken by General Sickles as seen from their 
point of view. First we will take the opinion of General 
Lee. He sa>'s in his report : ** It was determined to make 
the principal attack on the enemy's left and endeavor to gain 
a position from which it was thought our artillery could be 
brought to bear with effect In front of General Longstreet 
the enemy held a position from which, if he could be driven, 
it was thought our army could be used to advantage in 
assailing the more elevated ground beyond." I suppose I 
need hardly say that this was the position of Sickles. He 
states his plan of battle to be as follows : " Longstreet was 
directed to place the divisions of McLaws and Hood to 
the right of his line, partially enveloping the enemy's left, 
which he was to drive in. General Hill was to threaten the 
enemy's centre, to prex^nt reinforcements from being drawn 
to cither wing, and codperate with his right division in Long- 
strccfs attack.- This was Anderson's division, which on 
that day rendered such efficient serxicc. "General Ewell 
was instructed to make a simultaneous demonstration on the 
enemy s right, to be converted into a real attack should 
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nity offer-" Speaking of his reasons for ordering the 
attack on the third day, and pluming himself upon his appar- 
ent success in securing the coveted position, he says: "The 
result of this day's [the second] operations induced the 
belief that with proper concert of action, and with the in- 
creased support that the position gained on the right would 
enable the artillery to render the assaulting columns, we 
should ultimately succeed. It was accordingly determined 
to continue the attack," Further on he says: "A careful 
examination of the ground secured by Longstreet, and his 
batteries placed in positions which it was believed would 
enable them to silence those of the enemy." Such was 
Lee's estimate of the value of this position. General Taylor 
says : " Lee believed that Meade would fortify his right and 
direct most of his attention to that point, and that he (Lee) 
would then, when Longstreet was all up, attack on Meade's 
left. Make the main attack fall on the enemy's left," 

General Hill states: "The corps of General Longstreet 
(McLaws's and Hood's Divisions) was on my right, on a line 
nearly at right angles to mine. General Longstreet was to 
attack the left flank of the enemy and sweep down his line, 
and I was directed to cooperate with him," 

General A. A. Long, of Lee's staff, says ; " On reaching 
Hill's position about sunrise of the second day, I discovered 
that there had been considerable accessions to the enemy's 
force on Cemetery Hill during the night ; but it was chiefly 
massed to his right, leaving most of his centre and almost his 
entire left unoccupied." Continuing in his report, he speaks 
of conferring with Colonel Walker, who was assisting in plac- 
ing Lee's forces in position, and says: "When calling the 
ytention of Colonel Walker to the importance of occupying 
andgc springing obliquely to the right of Hill's position, and 
Wending in a direct line toward Round Top." This was 
Sicklcs's position from the Peach Orchard to the left, before 
OKcribed. Going on further, he says: "On arriving at the 
it where I left Walker a few hours before, the ridge to 
Ffnich his attention had been called in the morning was still 
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unoccupied; but as the gfround was to be the position of 
Longstreet's Corps, and as the withdrawal of troops for its 
occupation from the corps already in position would change 
the order of battle, and might produce disastrous conse- 
quences by precipitating the attack before the arrival of 
Longstreet's troops, its occupation was therefore delayed 
until the occurrence of that event. It was now about ten 
o'clock, and the Federals had considerably increased in num- 
bers and extended their left." This was our corps taking 
its first position. Proceeding, he says : " While waiting, a 
Federal sergeant was captured, who was found on examina- 
tion to belong to a division which had taken up a position 
In the Peach Orchard at the further end of the ridge before 
mentioned. It was now apparent that the advantage of 
position had been lost by delay, and the enemy had been 
permitted to concentrate a gjreater part of his forces. The 
attack was delayed till four o'clock in the afternoon, when, 
after desperate fighting, a position was gained which a few 
hours before could have been occupied without a blow." 
Yes, and if he had waited another half hour Meade would 
have given it to him at the same price ; as upon his tardy 
examination of Sickles's line he expressed his decided dis- 
approval of it, and would have moved him back to his origi- 
nal position had not the battle just then opened. 

General Longstreet in his report states : " My orders 
from General Lee were to envelop the enemy's left and begin 
the attack there, following up as nearly as possible the direc- 
tion of the Rmmittsburg road on the enemy's lelL I was 
ordered to move with the part of my command that was 
then up and endeavor to gain the Emmittsburg road." But 
fearing he was too weak to attack, he delayed till McLaws's 
bri|;ade» which had been on picket, should arrive. All these 
mo\xment8 were to be made and positions taken unknown 
to Meade, who was to be hoodwinked by the demonstration 
on hi« right. Lv^ngstrect. continuing, sax-s: ••A delay of 
•cwral hour^ occurred in the march of the troops. The 
cau;^:^ of thi» delA>* was that we had been ordered by General 
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to proceed cautiously upon the forward movement, so 
as to avoid being seen by the enemy. Engineers sent out by 
the commanding general and myself guided us by a mad 
which would have completely disclosed the move, and some 
delay occurred in seeking a more concealed route." 

General Wilcox says: "Wilcox's brigade reached the 
woods in which McLaws subsequently formed, without being 
seen ; hut the collision that took place [the fight with our 
sharp-shooters, before alluded to] made the presence of the 
Confederates in it known to the enemy, and it may have 
been this knowledge that caused Sickles to advance his line 
so as to rest his right along the Emmittsburg pike," 

General Hood says : " The instructions I received wi 
to place my division across the Emmittsburg road, form line | 
of battle, and attack." He states that he sent out scouts 
to reconnoitre our position, and received the report " that 
ihdr [our] line rested upon Round Top Mountain, that the 
country was open, and that I could march through an open 
woodland pasture around Round Top and assault the enemy 
in flank and rear; that their wagon trains were packed in 
rear of their line, and were badly exposed to an attack in 
that direction." General Sickles states that by somebody's 
blunder our cavalry was removed from the left flank, and 
ttiat iliere was none there on the 2d. Hood, continuing, 
Kates that he sent twice, and then went himself to ask Long- 
sireei's permission to be allowed to make this movement 
^"i liirn our position, but each time was met with the reply, 
"General Lee's orders are to attack up the Emmittsburg 
foad." Longstreet himself says that he urged Lee to let 
''ini attempt some such movement as this, but was refused. 
Of course he was, Lee was too wise a general to permit it. 
Il would have been madness to attempt a flank movement 
i'ound our lines with the troops of the Third Corps occupy- 
ingthe position they did. Now, suppose they had not been 
wiwe; would the movements of the enemy have been ob- 
[Ved. or would there have been any attack up the Emmitts- 
road ? And if not, where would the bolt have struck ? 
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Such was the estimate which General Lee and the engineer 
officers of the rebel army placed upon the position occupied 
by the Third Corps, and such the means by which his wise 
generalship designed to wrest not only the position, but, by 
the aid of it, the victory, from Meade. 

It may be well now to return to our own lines and ascer- 
tain the opinion of the only officer of our army, with the 
exception of General Meade himself, who ever officially in- 
spected it. General Hunt, Chief of Artillery, at the urgent 
solicitations of General Sickles, and by the consent of Gen- 
eral Meade, rode out to examine it. It will be remembered 
that the Third Corps had never been placed in position 
by any one from headquarters having authority to do so. 
Hence General Sickles, while feeling assured of the correct- 
ness of his own judgment, was anxious, lest his superior 
should transfer all the blame to him in case events determined 
that his decision was unfortunate, not erroneous. General 
Hunt, after first finding fault with that portion of the line 
that was never in any danger, viz., our right flank, says : *' It 
was a very good line to occupy, provided it was necessary to 
watch our left flank and prevent a movement by the enemy, 
or from which to make an offensive demonstration." I am 
at a loss to conceive for what other object any position 
would have been taken. But it never seemed to have oc- 
curred to those at headquarters that there was any necessity 
for either of these objects on the left flank. General Hunt 
adds : " I suppose the occupation of that advanced position 
compelled the enemy to attack us, even if they had started 
to turn our left flank." There is the whole of it in a nut- 
shell ; precisely what Sickles had anticipated, and what his 
wise forethought endeavored to provide against. And now, 
in view of what we know of the aims and intentions of the 
enemy, it would hardly seem necessary to add anything 
more. The complete vindication of Sickles's action is shown 
in the light of the simple fact that his predictions were 
verified. The enemy's troops were massed and the battle 
fought out upon his position. 
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Some further light may, however, be shed upon it by the 
consideration of a few other facts. General Sickles had no 
position on the left of his original line for his artillery, 
except where it would be commanded by that of the enemy 
on the Emmittsburg road, and where it was masked by the 
wooded and rocky ground in his front, and by the granite 
knoll and the Devil's Den. These woods and rocks afforded 
almost perfect covers for an advancing enemy. His artillery, 
placed at the Peach Orchard, on the Emmittsburg road, 
would have driven out the left of our line in fifteen min- 
utes ; whereas by moving forward we ourselves secured the 
position so much coveted by the enemy, and should we be 
driven from it we could still do what we afterward did do — 
form again upon our first line. Moreover, we could and did 
hold the advanced line until Meade, convinced at last, could 
bring reinforcements to the exposed left flank. Besides, and 
this is the most vital point of all, the enemy could have 
seized Round Top almost unobserved and scarcely firing a 
shot; and that point once in his possession, the battle was 
won, our army compelled to retreat disastrously, and the 
recognition of the Confederate States by England and France 
most undoubtedly assured. 

Our troops having taken the position before described, 
we lay awaiting the attack which we all knew the enemy 
must now make. We lay thus from eight o'clock till nearly 
four, when suddenly the oppressive stillness was broken by a 
heavy fire of artillery which was opened upon us. Long- 
street had at last got his troops into position — Hood on his 
extreme right, then McLaws, and then the five brigades of 
Anderson's Division, of Hill's Corps, each one of these bri- 
gades nearly as large as one of our divisions, and making an 
aggregate of nearly 30,000 men ; and this entire force was 
thrown upon the First Division of our Corps, backed by one 
brigade of the Second Division, an aggregate of certainly not 
more than 8,000 men, covering a line a mile long. Lee well 
knew and always acted upon the military axiom, " To be 
always strongest at the point of attack," and he now hurled 
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three lines of battle against our one thin line. Hood's Divi- 
sion extended entirely beyond and overlapped our left flank, 
and in a very little time penetrated between that flank and 
Little Round Top. McLaws's Division joined Hood's left, 
Barksdale's Brigade on his left, and then the five brigades 
of Anderson's Division — Wilcox's, Wright's, Perry's, Posey's 
and Mahone's — on the left of McLaws's, extending around 
the angle, and striking Graham at the Peach Orchard. 
Longstreet's artillery on Hauck's Hill and the Emmittsburg 
road, on our left, now poured a most fearful fire upon our 
line. Anderson, chief of Longstreet's artillery, states that 
he covered that attack with sixty-two guns. 

The Second Division of our corps, lying down parallel to 
the road, was directly in the line of this, most of which was 
aimed at Graham in the Peach Orchard, and was swept by 
it, while Hill's artillery, on our front, also joined in. This, 
however, did us no harm, as we were very low-minded just 
then, and lovingly hugged our mother earth very closely. 
Notwithstanding we suffered severely by Longstreet's enfi- 
lading fire, not a man moved. We had to lie still and take 
it, although every few moments a shell would strike in 
amongst us. This fire lasted from 3.30 till 5.15, and it was 
preliminary to the infantry attack which now fell upon the 
left of our line. Longstreet threw his two divisions with 
fierce impetuosity upon the one division of our corps ; in 
fact, the brunt of that attack fell at first upon one brigade 
of that division (Ward's), and Hood, overlapping that, pene- 
trated between it and Round Top. Any one can see the 
result which must inevitably have followed. But our men 
stood bravely up to their work ; that brigade held a magnifi- 
cent position against a front attack, and three times hurled 
back the enemy with fearful loss, and could have contin- 
ued to hold that position against any force he could have 
sent against them had their flank been protected. The 
Fifth Corps were there, fully able to do it had there been 
any one to order that corps forward and direct their move- 
ments. 
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** Where, where was Roderic then ? 
One blast upon his bagle-hom 
Were worth ten thousand men." 

Sickles could not order Sykes, but he sent to him, ur- 
gently requesting him to advance and protect his flank. 
But Sykes reph'ed that his men had just come off a very long 
march and were tired, and were then making coffee, but that 
he would be up in time. Now, while it was undoubtedly 
true that the Fifth Corps had made a long and forced march, 
it was no less true that they had made that march for the 
purpose of fighting ; and where they were now they were of 
no more use for the present emergency than if they had 
been ten miles off. I submit that, under the circumstances, 
this would seem to have been an unfortunate time and place 
to be making coffee. It is perhaps useless now to stop to 
inquire whose fault it was that at the crisis of a great battle 
each corps commander was permitted to exercise his own 
judgment as to what movements he should make and when 
he would make them. The fact remains that the Fifth Corps 
did not move till Hood's flank attack had broken and rolled 
up Sickles's line. There is not a doubt that when it was 
permitted to do so it fought bravely and well, as it always 
did, and lost heavily in that terrible miUe. I mean no dis- 
paragement of that corps, nor have I any fault to find with 
it, but only with whoever was responsible for its movements. 
It has always seemed to me to be better generalship to pre- 
serve a line intact than to endeavor to patch it up after its 
disruption. 

Hood's line extended beyond Little Round Top so far to 
^heleft that he struck the base of Round Top proper, up the 
precipitous sides of which some of his men now began to 
clamber. They had nothing but the nature of the ground 
'tselfto oppose them, and although it was hard labor and 
almost impossible to accomplish, yet one of his regiments 
actually did reach the top. Colonel Oates, with the 15th 
Alabama, achieved it, and after giving his men some time to 
get together and rest, he commenced to descend the northern 
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face of the mountain to join in the attack on Little Round 
Top, which the rest of Hood's Division was now engaged in. 
That division, striking the mountain, advanced along the 
base of it, and finding but few troops to oppose them pene- 
trated to the rear of our line, thus taking it in reverse. Of 
course no troops could stand in such a position. Ours did 
not, and General Ward with his brigade was compelled to 
yield the position they had held so bravely against the front 
attack. Hood's left and McLaws's now pressing on occupied 
it, and thus outflanked De Trobriand, who in turn was also 
forced back across the wheat-field, and the enemy pressing 
on now struck Graham at the Peach Orchard. Of course 
every effort was made by Birney to sustain this attack, but 
he saw at once he would be overwhelmed. He says : " My 
line was so long and thin that I was forced to send to Gen- 
eral Sickles asking for more support, as I had no troops in 
reserve. My line \^*as almost a single one, and as the enemy 
in the fight attacked any particular point I had to take regi- 
ments from other points to meet their attack." But Sickles 
had no troops to give him. He had expected, relying upon 
the promise of General Meade, that the Fifth Corps would 
secure his flank, and he had placed the most of his reserves 
of the Second Division to support Graham at the Peach 
Orchard. He now sent to General Hancock, on his right ; 
and General Tremaine, who was then Sickles's chief of staff, 
meetino^ Caldwclfs Division, of Hancock's Corps (which was 
on its way to report to General Sykes, of the Fifth Corps, 
who General Hancock says had been ordered to hold Little 
Round Top;^, apjx-aled to General Zook to go to Birney 's 
assistance. Zook replied that he was under orders to fol- 
low his division, but if Tremaine would give him Sickles's 
orders ho would draw out of the column. Tremaine replied, 
•* General. I do give General Sickles's orders : " and the brave 
Zook. without auvnher word, at once followed Tremaine, 
who placcvl him in the wheat-field. nearly in the centre 
of Birucy's line, whorxr in a few moments he was mortally 
wounded. About this time, to^\ General Sickles himself 
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was struck by a shell and lost his leg, and was carried from 
the field. 

The enemy's attack, commencing on our left and out- 
flanking it, gradually drove back our whole line from one 
position to another as fast as the men could be rallied ; and 
they did rally, for Kearney's old division knew how to fight. 
But each position, one after the other, was lost, by the over- 
whelming masses of the enemy pressing upon and outflank- 
ing it, until the Peach Orchard was reached, where Graham's 
brigade now for a long time had to bear the heaviest brunt 
of the attack. 

General Graham's brigade, having been strengthened by 
three regiments of the Second Division, held the salient of 
our line, and, fully alive to the importance of the position, he 
manfully held his ground ; but he had been sadly decimated 
by the fire of Longstreet's artillery on the hill above him. 
Our men not having yet learned, what they did later in the 
war, to cover themselves in an hour with a substantial breast- 
work, and now assailed in front and on both his flanks. Barks- 
dale's brigade and the brigades of Anderson's Division strik- 
ing him simultaneously, Graham was compelled to give way, 
but not till our men had made the enemy pay dearly for the 
position. Barksdale was killed, and Wilcox states that his 
brigade alone lost 500 men in that charge, and all the other 
rebel leaders state that their loss in men and officers was 
fearful. General Graham was himself severely wounded and 
taken prisoner, and nearly all his field officers were either 
killed or wounded. 

This salient was the one weak spot in Sickles's line, but it 
was at the same time the important point to be secured and 
niaintained, as is evidenced by the estimation in which it 
was held by General Lee and his engineer officers, and it was 
to secure it that Sickles made his forward movement. It 
should either not have been occupied at all (in which case 
there would have been a different history of the battle of 
Gettysburg to be written), or if occupied, it should have been 
held by sufficient force to render it impregnable. Sickles 
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should have concentrated his whole corps and massed his 
artillery there and intrenched, and left the care of the Round 
Tops and his own flanks to Meade and the Fifth Corps. 
But, unfortunately, he could not convince Meade that there 
was any need of vigorous action on that flank, and, com- 
pelled to make the best disposition he could, he fell into the 
mistake which so many generals both of our own and other 
wars in the world's histor>* committed, viz., in attempting 
to cover everj-thing he covered nothing. He did, however, 
succeed in accomplishing the purpose for which the move- 
ment was made — he saved the left flank of the army, though 
he had to sacrifice his corps to do it. 

Thus that point was finally turned, and the whole of Bir- 
ney*s Division was now pressed back toward the position 
from which it had ad\*anced in the morning. In the mean 
time Hood« hax-ing brushed away Ward's brigade, found 
himself at the base of Little Round Top, and at once perceiv- 
ing the importance of the position, his men began to swarm 
up its sides, and up through the depression between it and 
Round Top. Now was the crisis of the day. Could Hood 
once seize this spot the battle was won, and there seemed to 
be nothing to oppose him. Our army had simply used this 
position as a signal station, and at this time the signal ofii- 
cers, seeing our line flanked and the enemy advancing, were 
getting ready to leax-e. There was nothing else there, not a 
man nor a gun to oppose Hood, when, by what some have 
called an accident — I call it a Pro\Tdence — General War- 
ren, who was then Chief Engineer of the army, arrived on 
the spot, and at a glance took in the situation. Ordering 
the signal officers to cv^ntinue waving their flags, to give the 
enemy the impression that the position was occupied, he 
hurried down to get sc^me troops to take possession, and meet- 
ing at the base Barnes's Division, of the Fifth Corps, which 
was now advancing, vletachcd a brigade from it and hurried 
them forward at the double^vjuick up the side. They reached 
the top at nearly the same time that HcKxi's Texans reached 
it on the other sivie ; and now cv^mmenced the fiercest fighting 
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officers with their pistols 
and the men with clubbed rifles, and even with stones, hurl- 
ing the enemy down the slope. After the first volley there 
was very little firing — the bayonet and clubbed rifle settled 
the matter; but the attack was renewed again and again. 
Hood was determined to gain the position, and our officers, 
now understanding the vital importance of it, as resolutely 
resolved to sacrifice their lives to maintain it. It is not my 
province to tell of the fierce fighting there, nor the terrible 
sacrifice of men and officers by which that position was finally 
maintained ; for the Third Corps had no hand in it. But 
although the top of the mountain was secured, the enemy 
sliil clung to the base of it, and all the ground at the base of 
Round Top proper, with the elevated spur and the Devil's 
Den, from which the left of our line had been driven, with 
tlie rocks and woods which afforded him admirable cover, 
were still in his possession, and from these positions he con- 
tinued to pour a fierce fire upon our troops with Httle danger 
to himself; especially from the Devil's Den, which was itself 
almost a fortress. 

The other two brigades of Barnes's Division, of the Fifth 
Corps, continued forward, and with Birney's men formed a 
new line to resist the advance which the enemy were again 
miking, and stubbornly contesting the ground, held him in 
check until, our line at the Peach Orchard having given way, 
iHe enemy came sweeping down the line, and enveloping 
Iheir right flank they too were swept back. And now ensued 
3 terrible maze of charge and countercharge. Caldwell's Di- 
vision of the Second Corps, and Ayres's splendid Division of 
Regulars, of the Fifth, were thrown in, driving the enemy 
and being in turn driven back, always being outflanked, Ayres 
^iig nearly surrounded by the superior numbers of the 
wemy, Meade was now on the ground in person, and threw 
lotward brigade after brigade and regiment after regiment 
t seemed as though, convinced at last that here was where 
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which a few hours before he had condemned as untenable ; 
and this notwithstanding he still had secure possession of his 
original position. More than that, he occupied Little Round 
Top in such force as to render it impregnable to the enemy, 
and his flank was safe. The loss of life on both sides was 
fearful, as these bodies of troops were thus hurled into the 
whirling vortex of this maelstrom of death. The whole of 
the Fifth Corps ; all of the Second that Hancock could spare, 
himself with characteristic bravery leading them in ; parts of 
the First and the Twelfth were brought over from the right, 
and with the Sixth Corps held the line in the rear upon the 
original position. The enemy had suffered terribly and were 
pretty well exhausted, and just now General Crawford, with 
the PennsyK-ania Reserves, coming up, with his fresh troops 
chained the enemy, again driving him back across the wheat- 
field to the woods beyond ; and this ended the fighting for 
the day upon that part of the field. 

In the mean time, while all this fighting was going on, the 
Second Division, or what yet remained of it, under Hum- 
phreys's command, had remained in position on the Emmitts- 
burg road, exposed to the enfilading fire of Longstreet's 
artillery, but as yet unassailed by infantry, until the extreme 
left division of the Union left wing had been driven back, 
and the Peach Orchard occupied by the enemy. This now 
exposed Humphreys's left flank, and Anderson pressing into 
the gap, the Second Division was compelled to give way ; 
although Hancock sent forward two regiments to our assist- 
ance, yet Humphreys could not hold his men, for as soon as 
they found themselves assailed both in front and flank they 
broke and retreated. The confusion was but momentary, for 
although disrupted and somewhat in disorder, they had a sol- 
dier for a leader ; they were soldiers themselves, and almost 
immediately rallied. They understood the matter as well as 
their officers. They knew that the position could not now 
be held, and they seemed to have simultaneously made up 
their minds that they were going back to a position they 
could hold, and back they did go, but fighting, not disorderly. 
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They would fire at the enemy, walk to the rear, loading as 
they went, then turn, take deliberate aim and fire again, and 
so on, but slowly and deliberately, and so deliberately that 
the enemy kept at a very respectable distance. However, 
they kept up a terrible artillery fire, killing and wounding 
our poor fellows very rapidly ; and yet the coolness and self- 
possession of our men under it was most remarkable. An 
incident which occurred here will serve to illustrate this. I 
had dismounted and together with Colonel Brewster, who 
was in command of our brigade, was walking to the rear. 
Colonel Brewster's horse had just been killed, and I was 
leading mine, with the bridle thrown over my arm, when a 
private belonging to my old company came up to me with a 
handsome bridle in his hand all covered with blood. He had 
an impediment in his speech, and as he came up to me he 
said : " M-m-major, don't you want a b-b-bridle ? " He had 
stopped under that terrible fire to unbuckle the bridle from 
Colonel Brewster's horse for the purpose of presenting it to 
me. Poor fellow, in less than two minutes afterward he was 
struck with a g^apeshot and killed ! This incident vividly 
illustrates the coolness and self-possession of our men. They 
had deliberately made up their minds that they were going 
back to the old line, not as though they were forced to go, 
but they were going there to re-form ; that was all. We went 
back to the old line and halted there. That was as far as we 
were going then, and it is a fact that the enemy never reached 
the original line on which the Second Division of the Third 
Corps had been posted. 

Swinton, in his Cavipaigns of the Army of tlu Potomac^ 
speaking of General Humphreys and our division at this crisis, 
says: ** Yet this imposed obstinacy cost the terrible sacrifice 
of half his small division. What of its remains were collected 
on the original line was the debris of many regiments, hardly 
more than an ordinary battalion, though with many colors." 
Yes, the colors were all there — not one of them lost. He 
continues: "Three guns of one of its batteries had been left 
on the field, owing to its heavy losses in horses and cannon- 
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eers." This was Seeley's battery, which had held a position 
on the Emmittsburg road, and the enemy had not dared to 
carry them off. Shortly after our rallying on the old line it 
was rumored that these guns had been left behind when we 
fell back, and at once, as though by a spontaneous impulse, 
the cry was raised, " Boys, let's go back and get those guns ! " 
and with a wild cheer the whole mass of officers and men, all 
mixed up, and without any organization, rushed back across 
the field we had just come over. Of course, as we got out 
on the field again the officers restored some degree of order, 
and the men being veterans, naturally fell into the proper 
alignment, and although the regiments were a good deal 
mixed up, yet a very decent line was formed. The front on 
the Emmittsburg road was again reached, the guns secured, 
and we commenced to drag them back, men and officers 
all together. Strange to say, the enemy never fired a shot. 
Whether they took it for a counter attack and were waiting 
till we came nearer, I don't know. At all events, they re- 
mained quiet, 

I understand the Second Corps claims some of the credit 
of this achievement, and it may be true that they assisted in 
it, though I did not see them, for they were everywhere that 
day. Under their glorious commander, who seemed himself 
to be ubiquitous, they had their finger in everybody's pie on 
the field of Gettysburg. We at the same time captured quite 
a number of prisoners — stragglers — from the enemy. As we 
swept along we gathered them up, the gleanings of that gory 
harvest. In connection with this gathering up of prisoners a 
rather amusing incident occurred. In dragging back one of 
the guns we came to a farm drain, which we had some diffi- 
culty in crossing. As we arrived there I happened to look 
into the drain, and there at the bottom lay two rebels. One 
of them had a rifle. I had my revolver in my hand, and at 
once covering him I commanded him to drop that rifle, which 
he promptly did, and they both came out and surrendered. 
They proved to be a captain and a private. On coming out 
the captain asked me what he should do. It was all enthu- 
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siasm and hurrah just then. " Do? " said I ; "do anything 
to make yourself useful. There, take hold and help drag out 
that gun ! " and they actually did take hold ; and the last I 
ever saw of those two rebels they were hauling on that rope 
as heartily as any one. This ended our fighting for that day. 
as it was now about dark. I think, however, that by this 
time General Meade had become a convert to General Sick- 
les's doctrine that the fighting was to be on the left flank. 

However, Lee had succeeded in securing the coveted posi- 
tion, a great apparent but no real advantage to him. because 
the position from which he had driven our corps he could 
now make no use of. Could he have seized it earlier in the 
day it would have been the key to the field, and would have 
insured our defeat had we fought, or compelled a most disas- 
trous retreat. But now our original line was firmly estab- 
lished and held by a sufficient force. Little Round Top, 
strongly occupied and with plenty of artillery, was impregna- 
ble, and would with its fire utterly crush any attempt he 
might make on our left. We see that his generals thoroughly 
comprehended this, and by their advice he carefully avoided 
that point in his attack the next day. Moreover, his grand 
designof turning our flank had been penetrated and thwarted, 
and his losses in wresting the position from us, according to 
the concurrent testimony of his generals, had been fearful — 
certainly not less than 10,000 men ; and thus, so far as sub- 
stantial results are considered, the action to us had been a 
complete success. Although we too had suffered severely, 
yet oar lines remained intact, and our troops, elated, enthu- 
^astic and confident of ultimate success, were prepared at any 
moment to renew the conflict. The Third Corps, the worst 
'''bipped corps of the army, and which some have said had 
Been wiped out that day, was now reorganizing and wild 
'ith excitement. Smarting under their defeat, and eager for 
another opportunity to try conclusions with the enemy, it was 
Only waiting in the hope that the coming day would bring it 
tBeopportunity of again meeting him on some kindof equal- 
■| and 1 certainly believe that the feeling which now existed 
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in that corps would have made them equal, even with their 
decimated numbers, to their full strength of the morning of 
that day, I never saw the men of that corps so eager for a 
fight as they were that night. 

On the third day Lee put forth his last effort, incited 
thereto by his apparent success of the two previous days, and 
threw forward Pickett's Division in that memorable charge, 
in the vain hope of breaking through our centre. When that 
splendid division of Virginia troops formed behind the cover 
of the Emmittsburg road and advanced to the attack, there 
was presented a spectacle which might well elicit admiration 
of their generous foes. 

" To hero bound for battle strife, 
Or bard of martial lay, 
'Twere worth ten years of peaceful life» 
One glance at their array." 

• 

From our position on Cemetery Ridge to the Emmitts- 
burg road, a distance of full half a mile, there was a clear, 
unobstructed field, without a single vantage point or cover 
behind which the troops might find temporary shelter, and as 
the head of that magnificent column rose into view it was at 
once opened upon by eighty guns of our artillery. The mark 
was a fair one. He was a poor artillerist who could not hit 
it. They did hit it ; nearly every shot told. But unchecked 
and almost unfaltering that grand body of men moved on, 
with the shells tearing gfreat lanes through them, until within 
the range of our rifles, when a perfect storm of leaden hail 
was poured upon them ; but still 

** In one dark torrent broad and strong 
The advancing onset rolled along,'* 

seemingly regardless of the certain death which awaited 
them% No Tennyson has risen to sing paeans to the memory 
of that hcr\MC band whom I am proud to-day to hail as com- 
ravlcs* for they too were Americans, But Tennyson's lines 
descriptive of the charge of the ** Light Brigade " may be 
ahnoHt HtcraUy appHevl to the charge of Pickett's Division : 
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Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
Boldly they marched and well. 
Marched that fifteen thousand. 



On, on they came, that heroic band of noble but mis- 
guided men, closing up their diminishing ranks, and literally 
melting under that fierce fire as the rising sun dissipates 
the morning mists. But still they halt not, falter not ; and 
now our first line is reached — is broken and forced back and 
their colors are planted amongst the batteries of our second 
line. But there that impetuous wave has struck the rock. 
They have met men as brave as themselves, and they are 
hurled back in broken fragments, and the wave is dissipated 
into spray, hundreds of them now throwing down their arms, 
while the remainder in broken and detached fragments en- 
deavor to find their way back to their own lines. And so 
great was the admiration for their bravery entertained by our 
troops that they were permitted to do so almost unharmed. 
I myself heard our men call out, " Boys, don't shoot ! It is a 
pity to kill such brave fellows." That charge was made by 
i;,ooo men, and I believe it is stated that there was only one 
field oflficer who escaped unharmed, and that was the heroic 
Pickett himself. 

While recognizing to the fullest extent the heroism and 
bravery of our own men, I am constrained to admit that the 
magnificent position we occupied contributed very largely to 
the repulse of that charge. ^ 

There are comrades now living, who will read this paper, 
who witnessed that charge, who assisted in hurling it back, 
and who participated in the glorious victory of that day. 
And I ask them to go with me in imagination back again to 
the fighting on the left on the second day. I have only 
recalled this episode that I may ask them to remark the 
contrast. 
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We will now imagine that Sickles has retained his original 
position ; that the right connects with the Second Corps ; 
that his left is down in the low ground that he actually occu- 
pied ; that he has to cover a mile and a half of ground with 
12,000 men, and that he is probably without reserves, as it 
was only upon his persistent representations and because of 
his movement that the Fifth Corps was brought over from 
the right. We will throw out of consideration the fact that 
in such a case both the Round Tops would have been occu- 
pied without a blow. We will suppose there were no Round 
Tops there, but that our flank was protected by an impassable 
morass or an unfordable river. We will now suppose Long- 
street in the position which General Long so ardently coveted 
in the morning, and which it cost Longstreet all of 10,000 
men to gain. With his troops all fresh and eager to attack 
and emulate the success of the other two corps on the pre- 
ceding day ; with his batteries planted at the Peach Orchard 
and along the Emmittsburg road, with his sixty-two guns 
playing upon us, and with no good position for ours from 
which to reply to them (as this fact is universally admitted), 
he advances his 30,000 men to the charge ; and this charge, 
instead of being made upon ground open and unobstructed 
to the full play of our artillery and musketry as Pickett's was^ 
with double Pickett's force, is covered by broken ground, ra- 
vines, rocks, and woods until within pistol range of our line. 
I would now simply ask what, in their judgment, would have 
been the result when our one thin line should have received 
the shock of that charge? If Pickett's charge, for which our 
army had been all day preparing, was only barely repulsed, 
what would have become of the Third Corps when Longstreet 
struck it, alone and unsupported as it was most likely it 
would have been, and with every advantage in the configura- 
tion of the ground in their favor? I am perfectly willing to 
ubidc by tl^cir decision, and there rest the vindication of the 
action of the rhird Corps on the second day of Gettysburg. 



THE BATTLE OF CEDAR CREEK. 

A paper read at a Meeting of the Commamiery, State of New York^ Loyal Legion^ 
December 3, 1883, by Horatio C. King, late Brevet-Colonel, U. S, V. 

The battle of Cedar Creek, or as it is called in the official 
reports, Cedar Run, was fought on the 19th day of October, 
1864. The Confederate forces were commanded by General 
Jubal Early, and the Federal forces by General Sheridan, 
who was in Winchester, the army being temporarily in com- 
mand of Major-General Horatio G. Wright, Commandant of 
the Sixth Corps. 

It is proper for me to say, in advance, that I was not 
present at this engagement. I reported to General Sheridan 
on the 2d day of November, just two weeks after. 

The headquarters were in a house on the battle-field, and 
the evidence of a terrific struggle had not yet been removed 
from the scene of the engagement. Broken wheels, mutilated 
caissons, dead horses unburied, and the usual debris of a well- 
contested action marked the ground where it occurred. Of 
course, at the time of my arrival, the universal theme was the 
fight, and I incorporate with the official account of the action 
myrecollection of the statements made to me of the part 
taken by the various corps. 

About four o'clock in the morning, and under cover of a 
thick mist, the rebel forces attacked the left of the line occu- 
pied by the Eighth Corps, under General Crook. The sur- 
prise was complete. I was told that the cavalry had been- 
withdrawn from the left, and that there was no vedette in ad- 
vance of the infantry picket line. 

General Sheridan himself says in his official report, that 
the surprise was owing probably to not closing in Powell, or 
3 
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that the cavalr>' divisions of Mcrritt and Custer were placed 
on the right of the line where it had always occurred to him 
there was but little danger of attack. 

The enemy came upon the pickets with such suddenness 
that they had no opportunity- to give the alarm, and the first 
notice the unsuspecting corps had of the approach of Early's 
forces, was their appearance in their camps. Sheridan says 
that his left, and indeed almost his entire line, was driven in 
confusion with the loss of twenty pieces of artillery. The at- 
tack was followed up with such fierceness, that at one o'clock, 
when Sheridan arrived on the ground, the army was between 
Middletown and Newtown, having been driven back about 
four miles. 

It is a pity to take the romance out of poetry, but Bu- 
chanan Read's stirring lines exceed the license allowed to his- 
tory, although they may not exceed that granted to rhyme.* 
If Sheridan had ridden the gallant steed, whose stuffed hide 
now adorns the museum at Governor's Island, with the mad- 
dening speed which Read describes, both he and Sheridan 
would have been badly winded when they reached the ground. 
There is no doubt but that he came up at a lively pace, for 
when there was any fighting going on, Phil Sheridan was not 
the man to go to sleep over it. 

I was told that when on Sheridan's arrival he saw Gen- 
eral Wright, who reported the disaster, and said his lines 
were formed for retreat, General Sheridan, using some adjec- 
tivcH not common in polite circles, ordered an advance of the 
whole line. For the truth of this statement I do not vouch. 
It would not necessarily imply any adverse reflection upon 
General Wright, and certainly not at this late day, when 
hintory ha« iiccordcd him a position in the front rank as one 
of the moHt brilliant officers in the late war. 

General Sheridan found the line in much confusion. In- 
deed Htragjjicrs were pouring into Winchester as he came 
out, and there were many evidences of a serious reverse. 
Promptly forming into as compact a line as possible, he met 

* S«€ poem. *• Sheridan's Ride/* page 40. 
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the last advance of the enemy and repulsed them with heavy 

loss. This was about one o'clock in the afternoon. At four 

o'clock a general attack was ordered, and Early's forces were 

routed " horse, foot, and dragoons," leaving many pieces 

of artillery and a large number of prisoners in our hands. 

Among the casualties was General Wright, slightly wounded. 

Describing the opening of that attack and Its subsequent 

progress, Sheridan relates that the rebels moved silently from 

Fisher's Hill through Strasburg to Front Royal, and again 

rccrosscd the river at Bowman's Ford, striking Crook, who 

held the left of the Federal line in flank, so forcibly as to 

drive in his outposts, invade his camp, and turn his position. 

This was followed by a direct attack upon our front, and 

the result was that the whole army was driven back, a part 

at least, in confusion to a point about one and a half miles 

north of Middletown,a very large portion of the infantry not 

even preserving a company organization. 

This is a humiliating confession, to be sure, but it is the 
truth; and I see no reason why, having been successful, we 
should have any motive for concealing the facts. 

Sheridan, who was at Winchester, as I have stated, heard 
the firing, and supposed it resulted from a reconnoisance. 
It was not until nine o'clock that the continuous peals of 
artillery assured him that a battle was in progress, and he 
hastened toward the front. 

At Mill Creek, a mile and a half from Winchester, he met 
the trains and stragglers rushing to the rear with appalling 
rapidity. Orders were sent back to have the brigade at 
Winchester stretched across the country and to stop the 
stragglers. 

Resuming Sheridan's own account, he took twenty men 
from his escort and pushed to the front; here he found 
Merritt's and Custer's Divisions, under Torbert, and Getty's 
Division of the Sixth Corps opposing the enemy. The two 
remaining divisions of the Sixth Corps were two miles to the 
rear, and were ordered up. Sheridan himself rode back to 
urge them on, as he apprehended, and not without reason. 
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another attack. The rebels did make another onset It was 
directed chiefly against the Nineteenth Corps and was hand- 
somely repulsed. 

The strength of the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps was 
augmented by the return of the stragglers, and at four P. M. 
Sheridan ordered a general advance. The rebels, who were 
protected by rail breastworks, and in some portions of the 
line by stone walls, made a handsome resistance. Forced 
back, and giving evidence of weakness, Custer was ordered 
to charge with his Third Division, and this, with a combined 
movement of the whole line, drove the rebels to the creek, 
where, in consequence of the difficulties of crossing, Early's 
army became routed. 

Custer and Devin, of Merritt's (First) Division, pursued 
the enemy to Fisher's Hill. The transportation and artillery 
of the forces who were so exultant in the morning were left 
in our hands. The main force retreated still further toward 
Richmond, and the capacity for mischief of the rebel army 
in the Shenandoah Valley was effectually paralyzed. 

A writer from the field on the following day speaks of 
Sheridan as one '*who so gallantly and fortunately and 
promptly turned the tide of victory and the toes of the stock- 
ings of his men ; for he turned those self-same toes toward 
the enemy, where they ought always to be, and kept them 
thenceforward going in that direction. Reorganizing his 
forces, then seemingly more given to retreat than advance, 
he promptly changed the aspect of our military affairs and 
turned the tide of battle, so rapidly growing toward a disas- 
trous defeat, into a glorious victory." 

General Torbert in his official report says, " that a great 
portion of the army, being badly broken, was going to the 
rear by thousands. Two regiments, deployed to stop this 
stream of stragglers, proved ineffectual and were drawn in." 

The First Cavalry Division (General Merritt) was thrown 
across the pike north of Middletown. General Torbert says : 
**About twelve M. the cavalry was moved to the left about 
three hundred yards, thus bringing it on the left of the pike. 
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Thus matters stood until three o'clock, the cavalry, holding 
on to their ground with more than their usual dogmatic per- 
sistence, displayed gallantry which has never been surpassed, 
while most of the infantry were re-forming several miles on 
their right and rear." 

When Sheridan came upon the scene he found the line of 
battle about a mile north of Middletown. The Eighth Corps 
was on the left, and Sixth Corps in the centre, the Nineteenth 
Corps on the right, and the cavalry on the left of the Eighth 
Corps. General Wright, of course, as soon as relieved, re- 
sumed command of the Sixth Corps. 

Sheridan's presence was an inspiration. It always was ; 
for during my connection with his command, I found the sen- 
timent universal, that where Sheridan would lead, all would 
follow. The Confederates, on their part, attributed their 
defeat to the demoralization of their forces, who were gorging 
themselves with the luxuries found in our abandoned camps 
when Sheridan took the offensive. I have heard this from 
Confederates who were engaged in that battle. Their forces, 
badly fed and poorly clad, were so intent upon laying in sup- 
plies for the winter, that they forgot the business of fighting 
until the Federal hordes came down upon them with irresist- 
ible force and sent them " whirling up the valley." The 
guns lost in the morning were recaptured. The rebels left 
also in their retreat some fifty pieces. A part of their army 
halted at Fisher's Hill, from which the cavalry drove them 
the following day. 

General Grant, on hearing of the victory, telegraphed from 
City Point to Secretary Stanton that he had ordered a salute 
of one hundred guns, and added : ** Turning what bid fair to 
be a disaster into a glorious victory stamps Sheridan what I 
always thought him, one of the ablest of generals." 

The importance of this victory was so great that on the 
8th of November, 1864, he was made a major-general of the 
United States Army, and complimented by Congress for his 
" personal gallantry, military skill, and just confidence in the 
courage and patriotism of his troops, displayed by him on 
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the 19th day of October, 1864, at Cedar Run, whereby, 
under the blessing of Providence, his routed army was reor- 
ganized, a great national disaster averted, and a brilliant vic- 
tory achieved over the rebels for a third time in a pitched 
battle within thirty days." By a joint resolution of Congress, 
approved February 9. 1865, General Sheridan and the officers 
and soldiers under his command were commended for the 
** gallantry, military skill, and courage displayed in the brill- 
iant series of victories in the Valley of the Shenandoah, and 
especially for their services at Cedar Run on the 19th of 
October, 1864, which retrieved" the fortunes of the day and 
thus averted a great disaster." 

Brevet-Colonel A. E. Dana, Assistant Adjutant-General 
on the staff of Major-General Merritt, who died in 1885, ^^'^s 
in the battle, and thus describes the action in verse : 

At earliest dawn, in thick of fog, 
Concealing not men alone but mountain height, 

With silent, stealthy tread of Indian foe 
They crept within the tents, where soldiers dream 

Of distant homes. Again they dwell in peace ; 

With loved ones there its blessings share. 

But dreams are rudely broken. 

No signal gun or tap of drum 
To call to arms, to meet the oft-vanquished foe. 
They fly from flaming muzzle and bayonet point 

O'er hill and dale. The rising sun reveals. 

As sheep before the wolves, a fleeing host, 
That but late a fearless, solid phalanx stood. 

From camp to camp the bugles ring, 
And mountain echoes join the chorus wild — 

" Boots and saddles ! " and " To horse ! '* 

Nerved by need, with magic speed 
Each gallant horse is saddled — though mute, 
Is not so dumb but shows his spirit feels the thrill 
Of master's touch and well-known bugle call. 

No need of spur ; they sweep as the wind, 
Guided by the living sea ; as waters rush from crevasse. 

Fill the gap, and stem the pressing tide ; 
But, blushing, mourn the many guns and comrades lost. 
But vow, before the sun goes down, to ample vengeance reap. 
I offer so — to wager arms and horse — a nobler nerve ne'er pressed the bit, 

That so 'twould be, this seeming victory 
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Would prove the enemy's most dire defeat ! 
Why so ? Why this ill-founded confidence ? 

Is not Sheridan at Winchester? 

Will his proud spirit brook this disgrace ? 

Far down the pike a cloud of dust appears, 
Descending into vale is lost to view — again is seen 
Nearer ; upon the crest, with clang of many hoofs, 

A dark speck appears within the ashy clouds. 

It grows in size before the eager, anxious gaze. 

Yes, 'tis he, upon the gallant black horse. 
Flecked with foam ! Proud is he of burden carried, 
Obeys the touch of rein, and turns from pike to field. 

The rider's eyes with fiery anger gleam. 

As from hill-top he scans the saddening scene — 
A score or more of guns, with well-filled caissons, 
Turned upon us, hurl the iron missiles in our ranks. 

Dishonor the flag they should defend ; 
Bat too well feels the grateful pride his bosom swelled, 
As oft before surveyed the work, the victorious fields. 
Won by these same men. Breathes now no reproaching word ; 
Anger reserves to wreak upon the foe for stolen victory. 

The retreating throng has seen the dark steed. 

And, felt the thrill of rider's well-known voice. 

Turn cheering, with quickened steps to follow. 

While the foe revel in rich plunder of well-stored camps. 

Enjoying mistaken security of easy victory. 

They who fled dismayed at morn stand again 

Shoulder to shoulder, eager to blot out their reproach. 
♦ ♦ * * * 

The storm of pent-up wrath has burst. 
The stigma is removed— early morning's vows fulfilled ; 
Before the sun goes down, each gun unwilling loaded 

Is returned, and debt in men repaid in full. 
Bat interest is claimed. The remorseless sabre 
Is not sheathed at dark. Horsemen ride down the fleeing horde. 
As demon spectres grope stealthily into the stampeded throng. 
And claim one by one, till fully twenty guns are ours. 
Cease not their tireless vengeance till midnight hour is past 

And glory covers morning's dire disgrace. 
Years and ages will pass, but so long as earth stands 
The story will live and the deeds of that day will be told ; 
And the heroes that fell will be honored, as well 
As the living, who yet speak of the air thick with shot, 

The screech of the shell, how the rebel yell 

Died out, and victor's shout filled the valley 

From mountain to mountain. 
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SHERIDAN'S RIDE. 

BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 

Up from the South at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bor«) 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain's door 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

And louder still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon's bar ; 
And louder yet into Winchester rolled 
The roar of that red sea uncontrolled. 
Making the blood of the listener cold 
As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray. 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway leading down ; 

And there, through the flash of the morning light, 

A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight. 

As if he knew the terrible need. 

He stretched away with the utmost speed ; 

Hills rose and fell — but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 

Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering South, 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon's mouth. 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster. 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating, like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Im|>atient to be where the battle-field calls ; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spuming feet, the road 

\ .ike An arrowy Alpine river flowed. 

And the Undscaj^ speii awRv behind. 

\ \Vt an vH'^An flying before the wind ; 

And the stee\l. like a bAik fed with funuice ire» 
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Swept on, with his wild eyes full of fire. 
But, lo ! he is nearing his heart's desire, 
He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray. 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 

The first that the General saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops ; 

What was done — whaf to do — a glance told him both ; 

And, striking his spurs, with a terrible oath, 

He dxished down the line mid a storm of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course then, because 

The sight of the Master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was gray ; 

By the flash of his eye and his nostrik' play 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

" I have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester down, to save the day ! 
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Hurrah ! hurrah for Sheridan ! 
Hurrah ! hurrah for horse and man ! 
And when their statues are placed on high. 
Under the dome of the Union sky — 
The American soldier's Temple of Fame-^ 
There, with the glorious General's name. 
Be it said, in letters both bold and bright : 
" Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight 
From Winchester — twenty miles away ! " 



RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ADJUTANT- 
GENERAL. 

A Paper read by GENERAL Frederic T. Locke, late U, S. V,, at a Meeting of 
the Commandery, State of New York, Military Order Loyal Legion, February 
4, 1885. 

By circular letter from the Recorder, dated' January 2, 1884, 
I find myself detailed to read before the Commandery a mili- 
tary paper of "personal reminiscences." This is the fourth 
time that I have been called to act in this capacity, and I would 
respectfully suggest that the honors be more equally divided. I 
think one arm of the service has been somewhat overlooked 
I allude to our gallant companions of the navy, those brave 
sons of the sea, whose gallantry and devotion to their country 
in the late war were so often exhibited. They had an arduous 
and difficult task to perform, and the record shows that they 
did it well. For them in time of battle there was no friendly 
cover of woods or undulating ground to shelter them from 
an enemy's fire ; but standing often on bursting decks, ex- 
posed not only to the fire of their antagonists but to the 
horrible deaths from scalding steam of exploding boilers, fly- 
ing splinters, or engulfed in the raging waters of the sea, 
amid all these perils, they stood like men, covering themselves 
with glory, and reflecting unfading lustre upon the flag that 
waved above them. 

In meditating upon my own experience in the late war, 
my thoughts naturally reverted to the staff* corps in which I 
served during the whole of the war as the adjutant-general 
of an army corps. 

Of an adjutant-general of an army, or an army corps, serv- 
ing in such a war as that through which we have passed, is 
much required. He should be a man well posted in all arms 
of the service, know the right flank from the left, and from the 
front to the rear. He should be able to tell, without hesita- 
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tion, a jackass battery from one of one hundred-pounder Par- 
rotts ; should be able to ride a horse without falling off, and 
to handle his sabre and revolver without wounding himself or 
killing his horse. He should know how to write both the 
name of the commanding general and his own ; the larger 
the letters, the better. He should be an adept in military 
correspondence, and be able with Chesterfieldian courtesy to 
apply the cold steel of official rebuke to subordinate com- 
manders. 

He is expected to have at all times, at his tongue's end, 
the strength of the command, the condition of the quarter- 
master's, commissary, ordnance, and medical departments, 
and to know the whereabouts of that everlasting nuisance 
the intrenching tool train. Besides all these, he should be a 
perfect insomnia-maniac — awake when everybody else slept, 
and when others were awake, he should keep awake too. 

Much unwritten history still exists in the memories of the 
staff of the army, which, if collated, would be of great interest 
and value. To an adjutant-general is given to know much 
that does not come within the ken of officers of the line, 
and in this^ particular his office becomes one of the highest 
importance, and of no little honor, and often demands the 
exercise of the greatest prudence and discretion. 

Among my recollections of life in the field, an instance 
occurs to me of the way a commanding general can outwit 
himself, and make the effects of his own orders peculiarly 
uncomfortable to himself and those about him. 

On the day of the battle of Quaker Road, March 29, 1865, 
the commanding general had given positive orders that no 
wagons, save the ammunition, ambulance, and tool trains 
should cross Hatcher's Run without orders from himself in 
person. After a hard fight, as night drew near, the general 
said to me: ** You'd better order up the headquarters wagons." 
I at once sent an orderly to conduct them to headquarters. 
After waiting a long time, one wagon appeared with our 
blankets, but no mess-kits, nor anything to eat. Two more 
orderlies were despatched for the other wagons. Meanwhile 
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the general had laid kEmself down under a tree, wrapped up 
in his btiflalo robe, while the staff had sought a soft place on 
the ground a safe distance ofL The general began to indulge 
in a soliloquy about his forlorn condition, and it would not 
be a very great stretch of imagination to say that around 
that particular tree could have been seen a sulphurous glow, 
and in the air an unmistakable odor of brimstone. 

By great good fortune our corps postmaster had gotten 
hold of an " A " tent. I helped him to pitch it, when sud- 
denly down came a heavy shower of rain. The chief sprang to 
his feet. I grabbed his blankets and said : " General get into 
this tent." There being "nothing mean about me," I got 
my blankets and crept into the tent on the side opposite the 
general, at the same time condoling with him on his uncom- 
fortable condition. All he said was: "Say nothing more 
about //." I could hear the stifled sobs of the staff as they 
endeavored to keep down their disrespectful mirth. As for 
myself, I nearly choked myself with the end of my blanket. 
I think it was nearly morning before I succeeded in getting 
those infernal wagons up, and then it took about a whole 
company of cavalry to do it. 

Many of my companions will remember the operations of 
the army just preceding and during the battle of the second 
Bull Run, in August, 1862. Owing to frequent changes in 
the position of the troops, consequent upon the impolite and 
persistent contiguity of the enemy, and the rapid marches 
from one place to another, the army fared badly. Owing to 
the absence of trains and the scarcity of rations, forage, and 
medical supplies, much suffering was occasioned to man and 
beast. The army was not far from depots of supplies at Alex- 
undria. and the road was open and guarded by troops. To the 
unin^truotcd civilian this may appear strange, and the ques- 
tion uu^ht naturally be asked. Where were the quarter-mas- 
toi^ and conuuiss^irios that the troops should have to march 
rtiul li^ht on tMupty stomachs^ and the sick and wounded left 
uncaiovl l\M ? A solution of the above problem maybe found 
in the twlUnxin^j nan\iti\x. never before published: 
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In the month of April, 1864, I was one evening sitting in 
the tent of a brother officer, conversing upon the events of the 
war. Among the topics that engaged our attention was the 
second battle of Bull Run, and in connection with that battle 
I referred to the circumstance of the absence of supplies for 
the troops, and mentioned my own experience at that time. 
I had breakfast about daylight on Friday, the 29th of August, 
and didn't get another meal until after nine A. M. the fol- 
lowing Sunday, nor another one until about the next Tues- 
day noon, our corps being the rear guard of the army when 
it fell back to Fairfax Court House. 

My friend told me that he could account for that state of 

affairs, as he was at that time depot commissary at Bristow 

Station, and had charge of the army trains of subsistence and 

medical stores. He said that he reported to General Pope 

on the battle-field, and told him that he could ration the 

troops if he so ordered ; that he had rations and wagons in 

abundance. General Pope ordered him back to his post, and 

said that General Banks would take care of him and his 

stores. 

My friend showed such an accurate knowledge of what 
transpired at that time, that I asked him to give me in writ- 
ing the substance of what he had told me, as I would like to 
preserve it for future reference. The next day I received a 
letter from the officer, of which the following is a true copy : 

Office of Chief Commissary of Subsistence, Fifth Army Corps. 

April 1st, 1864. 
Colonel Fred T. Locke, 

Assistant Adjutant- General and Chief of Staff. 

Sir: 

In compliance with your request, I have the honor to send you a true copy of 
l^e order to destroy public stores, etc., at Bristow Station, on the morning of 
September ist, 1862, by direction of General Pope, after the retreat of the army 
from the battle-field, on to Centreville, Va. 

"Captain Piper, U. S. Army, destroy all public property by fire, and with- 
<^w the troops at once.'*' 

By command of Major-General Pope. 

, N. P. Banks, 

Major-General Commanding, 
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(The original of this order I have had in my hands and read.) 

The order is in General Banks's hand-writing. Captain Piper was an officer 
of General Pope's staff, on special duty for the time with General Banks. 

General Banks, with about 3,000 men, was in charge of the trains and other 
public property in the vicinity of Bristow Station. 

The number of railroad cars burned was 147 ; number of locomotives, 7 ; 
number of rations (commissary property) burned, was over 300,000. These were 
rations of all articles except meat, of which I had about 30,000. 

The number of empty wagons near the trains, and which had been there for 
several days idle, was not less than 500. 

The railroad trains of stores were collected at Warrenton and Warrenton 
Junction, and run down to Bristow, which was as far as they could be taken, 
on account of the bridge at that place having been destroyed by the rebels. 
In addition to subsistence stores, the trains contained all the quartermas- 
ters' and medical supplies for the army of Virginia, which were more valuable 
than the subsistence. There was sufficient wagon transportation available, 
if it had been brought into requisition, and ample time to save all these 
stores. 

During the action, I reported to General Pope, personally (having with me at 
the time present Lieutenant J. J. Devon of the regular service, and Captain 
Meredith of the Subsistence Department), that with the transportation available, I 
could deliver within the camp of the troops before sunset of that day from 30,000 
to 50,000 rations, if the txxM>ps required them ; and I asked permission to do so, 
stating at the time my apprehension that a change of the position of the army 
might endanger the safety of the stores. The reply I received was : *' Return to 
your post ; General Banks will take care of your stores." This was before the 
action commenced on the second day of the fight (August 30th), about two 
o'clock p. M., and the day before the stores were destroyed. 

There was no necessity for any troops being out of rations, as there were 
ample supplies for the entire army there, as fully three days' rations for the whole 
army were burned, and all that was required was the necessary orders to supply 
them to the troops. 

I am very respectfully your obedient servant, 

D. L. Smith, 

Chief Com, Sub, 

In summing up this brief recital of army reminiscences, 
I will say that there has been no period of my existence 
wherein I so thoroughly enjoyed life as during the more than 
four years of my military service. Occupying a position where 
great confidence was reposed, I tried hard to deserve it 
Blessed with a good constitution, the laborious nature of my 
duties did not wear upon me ; and with the exception of 
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casual short leaves of absence, and once when wounded, I 
was constantly in the field at my post. I look back upon 
my military career with pride and thankfulness that I was 
permitted to serve my country in her hour of need, and to 
be of some use in maintaining the integrity of our glorious 
Union. 



MEMORIAL DAY. 

A Poem read by Andrew H, Smith, M.D., Brevet Major late U, S. A,, at a 
Meeting of the New StaU Ommandery^ May 12, 1885. 

From the forests of New England, 

West to the Golden Gate, 
Rises the sun this morning 

In all his 'customed state ; 
But men go forth to meet him 

Not in accustomed ways. 
There's a solemn air of quiet 

Not felt on other days. 
The rush and the crush and the tumult, 

The toil and the anxious strife, 

That compress a year of existence 

Into a day of life, 
Are stilled, and a pensive silence 

Rests over valley and hill. 

The hammer sleeps yet on the anvil, 

And down at the garrulous mill 
The waltz of the wheel with the water 

To the tune of the spindle*s hum 
Has ceased, and the water complaining 

Sighs through the rifts in the flume. 
The sheen of the glittering mouldboard 

Rests hid by the half- turned sod, 
And surprised by the unwonted respite 

The oxen lie chewing a cud. 
The black flag flung out by the furnace, 

Proclaiming the quarterless strife 
Which mind ever wages with matter 

In man's ceaseless battle for life. 
Is furled, and the tall chimney wonders 

Why silence should reign at its base. 
Why the sun should ride high in the heavens. 

With no smoke veil to cover his face. 
Men's voices are hushed, and e'en nature 

Seems reverently bowing the head ; 
Mute stand the mountains uncovered, 

While a nation communes with its dead — 
Its dead, that vast army of heroes. 

Who sealed their devotion in blood, 
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And gave op their lives as an oflering 

To freedom and country and God, 
Their gravestones are thick on the hill-sides. 

The number the valleys increase. 
From the soil where War's victims lie sleeping 

Spring up these white standards of peace. 
White locks lie beneath (he green hillocks, 

For the hour nerved the sinews of age, 
And the cheeks that were wrinkled and ashen 

Flushed red with youth's generous rage. 
The sire led the son to the conflict. 

And stood by his side in the strife. 
And the hues of the even reflected 

The glow of the morning of life. 

I recall a scene after a battle — 

On a hillside paved thickly with lead, 
In aiding the wounded I wandered 

Through rank upon rank of the dead ; 
The prowlers had stripped all the bodies 

Save of one who lay clad as he fell. 
For his white hairs forbade desecration, 

And stayed the rude hand with a spell. 
I had deemed him too feeble for service, 

But kept him as hospital aid, 
But the moment the battle was scented. 

All the ardor of youth was displayed ; 
And yielding at last to entreaties 

I bade him take place in the ranks. 
And methought in his dead face yet lingered 

His earnest expression of thanks — 
Thanks for the privilege of offering 

His life's meagre remnant at last, 
For the death-shot that sealed its acceptance. 

Redeeming the years that were past. 

Those mounds cover also the bravest 

And best that the land could aflbrd ; 
The vigor of manhood the harvest. 

And the sickle that reaped was the sword. 
When the arm was the strongest for smiting, 

And the heart was the bravest to dare, 
W^hen the soul was the firmest of purpose, 

And mocked at the thought of despair, 
Death came in an instant upon them, 

And palsied those muscles of steel, 
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And bade the strong current that circled 
Within those bold hearts to congeal ; 

And the valor and strength and endurance. 
And energy fierce as the wind, 

And the purpose that nothing could stagger. 
Left only a memory behind. 

And fair young heads too are lying 

Pillowed there where the shadows fall, 
For mere striplings grew to heroes 

At their suffering country's call ; 
And from many a stately mansion, 

And from many a cottage hearth, 
Went forth one who carried with him 

All the light and joy of earth — 
All the father's pride and promise. 

All his stay for future years ; 
All his mother's life and gladness. 

Leaving naught for her but tears. 
Oh that ye fond young mothers 

May never have to know 
What the mothers had to suffer 

Four and twenty years ago ! 
Death is natural to the aged. 

Manhood's strength accords with strife. 
But the sacrifice is pitiful 

That claims a youthful life ; 
And the bullet that unwillingly 

Speeds through a boyish breast. 
Wounds a thousand hearts in sympathy, 

Before it comes to rest ; 
And whitest eleams the marble. 

And greenest grows the grass. 
And sweetest bloom the violets. 

Above his resting place. 

On the shore of broad Potomac 

Spread afar the tented plain. 
And the wintry clouds were lowering. 

And relentless fell the rain ; 
Cheerless was the sky above us. 

Cheerless the earth beneath. 
Cheerless the sick lad's pallet. 

Sick, we knew, as unto death. 
Lying on the straw beside him 

Was his tent-mate, schoolmate, friend, 
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They had begun life together. 

Together remained to the end. 
"Johnny/' the sick one whispered, 

'* Turn me over and talk about home ; ' 
And we saw on his face the shadow 

That told us the hour had come. 
So Johnny turned him over, 

But ere the talk was done, 
His words were all unheeded 

For the listener was gone. 
With the patter of rain on the canvas, 

And the sough of the wintry blast, 
And the home words gently spoken, 

His boyish soul had passed. 
So we wrapped his blue coat round him. 

Laid his cap on his beardless face. 
And the rude pine coffin bore him 

Back to his native place — 
Back to his mother's cottage. 

Which he left with so much pride, 
And they buried her heart with him 

There on the mountain side. 
Stout hearts those lads had, often, 

Fit for men of sterner years — 
Hearts that courted scenes of danger 

And despised the coward's fears. 
At Cedar Mountain, I remember, 

As the sun was sinking low, 
Came the long expected order 

To prepare to meet the foe. 
** Stack your knapsacks !" and a drummer 

Scarcely half way through his teens. 
Whom I thought to spare in pity 

From the coming bloody scenes, 
Was detailed to watch beside then^ 

When an old man tottered by. 
Spent by the heavy marching 

And with faint and weary eye. 
The lad's hand caught my bridle, 

And he looked up in my face — 
•* O sir, let him guard the knapsacks, 

And let me go in his place ! " 
He went, and a guardian angel 

Turned the hissing balls aside, 
And his young blood did not mingle 

With that day's crimson tide. 
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But not alone we sorrow 

For those who met their fate 
In the fore-front of the battle, 

Where Death rode on in state ; 
Where, before the charging squadrons, 

Every breathing thing went down, 
And the sabres of the troopers 

Were a glittering steel cyclone ; 
Where the thundering of the cannon, 

And the shrieking of the shell. 
And the crashing of the muskets 

Made a chorus fit for hell ; 
Where the broadsides of a Farragut 

Sent forth their hurtling tons, 
Or his hurricane of grapeshot 

Swept the foemen from their guns. 
We applaud the hearty courage 

That takes no thought for life 
In the fury of the battle. 

In the frenzy of the strife ; 
But a higher need is due him 

Who calmly waits for death. 
While the pulse each day grows feebler 

And fainter grows the breath, 
As slow disease is wearing - 

His ebbing life away, 
And pain and anguish mark the round 

Of each returning day. 
Not his to die amid the shouts 

Of glorious victory ; 
Not his to write his name in blood 

On Fame's emblazonry ; 
Not his to know in after years 

His sons shall proudly tell 
Of the brave fight, so hardly won, 

In which their father fell ; 
But simply his, unknown, alone, 

No friend or kindred nigh. 
In a just cause and without fear. 

As he had lived, to die. 
But, oh ! what words are meet to tell 

The hapless fate of those 
Who found the dread last enemy 

Most generous of their foes. 
When, in the loathsome prison-pen 

Long months of misery passed, 
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Death in chivalric sympathy 

Took their parole at last ? 
There are heart-aches on the one side 

For those slowly murdered braves, 
There brow-marks on the other 

Like the brands on former slaves. 
A score of years have softened 

The anguish and the pain. 
But shall a score of centuries 

Efface those marks of Cain ? 
Yet each side had its heroes, 

A long unsullied line, 
Around whose stainless foreheads 

Immortal laurels twine ; 
And in honoring their memory. 

North and South may well agree ; 
Where is he who mourns for Lincoln 

And hath no tear for Lee ? 

God giveth not to every one 

An equal share of light ; 
The hero is the man who dares 

Defend his view of right. 
True valor honors its own seal. 

E'en on a foeman's brow ; 
And hostile heads, the sword once sheathed, 

In mutual reverence bow. 
What seeds of love did Southern hands 

In Northern bosoms plant, 
\Mien from the South the lightning bore 

Kind messages to Grant ! 
And Southern eyes that flashed with fire. 

As surged the battle tide, 
Were not ashamed to bathe with tears 

The bier at Riverside. 
And now we see from South and North 

Wearers of gray and blue, 
Columbia's sons march side by side 

In phalanx firm and true. 
Then in every home of sorrow, 

North or South, or East or West, 
Let Charity's sweet angel 

Be to-day the cherished guest ; 
And let the dead join with us. 

Let us clasp each phantom hand, 
And pledge, with hearts uplifted, 

God and our common land. 



THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

A Paper read by General JOHN COCHRANE, late U, S, V,, at a Afeeting of the 
New York Commandery^ Military Order Loyal Legion^ December 2, 1885. 

Perhaps a more singularly compacted body of men, com 
posed of such characteristic extremes, never were inducted 
into military discipline under circumstances so unfavorable 
or opposing. The armies of the West were indigenous to 
the soil. They were the embodied presence of the terri- 
torial interests with which they were identified ; they were 
combined by the inherent organizing principle of resistance 
to territorial encroachment. Thus the Northwest simulta- 
neously arose against the embargo upon their commerce at 
the Delta of the Mississippi, presumptuously essayed by the 
rebellious States, and with one mind hurled themselves against 
the assailants of the Government, as against the invaders of 
their personal rights. The experience of but a year witnessed 
the rapid disposition of men into effective battalions, whose 
incentives were the same, and whose habits partook both of 
the martial characteristics of a people familiar with the ex- 
pedients of border life, and of that discipline of command 
and obedience to law which are the natural inheritance of 
American populations. Congeniality of disposition, unity of 
sentiment, and a powerful motive combine resistlessly ; and, 
like elemental forces, sway forward to a general equilibrium, 
crashing and crushing every impediment. So was it with the 
armies of the West. 

But far otherwise it was with the Army of the Potomac. 
The population with which the Eastern and great Central 
States teemed was largely absorbed in the pursuits of com- 
merce, or involved in traffic and industry. These found their 
abodes chiefly in large business centres ; while the agricultural 
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population, as it did not probably equal that of the Western 
States, was also actuated less by the impulse of youth, in pro- 
portion as it was constituted in larger numbers of middle- 
aged and oUl men. The consequence was, that more volun- 
teers from these classes were included in the levies of the 
Central army than of the armies of the West. Nor were 
those who volunteered impelled by the vehemence with which 
the sense of personal wrong is apt to inflate passion. The 
South was in arms against their Government, and their resist- 
ance was compounded of loyal zeal for constitutions and laws, 
and of acrimonious hostility to the aggressors upon valuable 
property interests. They mustered not only as patriots to 
reclaim from assault the bulwarks of human freedom — they 
marched to defend the inheritance of their fathers. The native 
soldier, therefore, in the Army of the Potomac, though full 
of the national intelligence and intrepidity, was the con- 
scripted representative rather of the philosophical patriot than 
of the flaming partisan. Of a broader-bottomed principle, 
he might not advance so speedily upon the war-path, but he 
would endure longer and accomplish more. His dedication, 
too, to the attainment of a livelihood — as in all our country 
neighborhoods — had rendered him habitually ignorant of the 
exactions of military life, and unacquainted with the rudi- 
ments of arms. Such men, it is obvious, when subjected, as raw 
recruits, to the drill sergeant's rattan, insensibly acquire, with 
proficiency, a sort of military respect for their instructor ; and 
when at last, graduated from the awkward squad, they move 
in battalion to the word of command, the loyalty which con- 
strained them into the ranks is intimately combined with 
esteem and admiration for the commander who made them 
accomplished soldiers. 

But a very large portion of the Army of the Potomac was 
also recruited from the foreign and naturalized population, 
vhich most largely inhabit our maritime and large inland 
cities. It was surprising with what unanimity the adopted 
citizens responded to their assumed obligations, and with 
^hat exemplary alacrity they voluntarily contributed to the 
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ranks of those who imperilled life for liberty and a govern- 
ment. Among these, a martial ardor may be said to have 
extensively prevailed. Many had been professionally trained 
in the land of their birth to the science of war ; and most re- 
called, upon the signal of hostilities, the military lessons which 
occasional resistance to the oppressor had previously taught 
them. Enlistments of the phlegmatic German proceeded con- 
currently with enlistments of the impulsive Celt, and both of 
them were often comrades in the ranks, where the gravity of 
the one contrasted with the gayety of the other. Thus the 
various characteristics of these separate nationalities dis- 
tinguished the texture of the Army of the Potomac. To 
reduce these under the equal pressure of discipline, and to 
make national vivacity or national phlegm conform to the 
exactions of military necessity, was a task of no ordinary 
dimensions, and one which required for its execution deli- 
cacy of application and inexorable resolve. 

Such was the task committed to General McClellan when 
he assumed the command. It was performed with judicious 
care and with eminent success. When the Army of the 
Potomac, in the spring of 1862, moved into its first campaign, 
a more thoroughly equipped or better appointed army, of 
more vigorous discipline, or of superior morale^ never trod any- 
where. But the seeds of dissension had been scattered widely 
during its encampment near Washington. At the Capitol 
were concentrated the opinions which politicians professed of 
the nature and objects of the war ; and the rage of their con- 
flict not only resounded through the national halls, but rever- 
berated through the camp. The clamor did not success- 
fully invade the ranks, but many officers were injuriously 
affected. Thus, though suppressed by the predominating 
affection of the army for its leader, the root of disorder was 
planted. Not so, however, with those officers holding chief 
commands. Here, personal disparagement found secure dis- 
guise under difference of policy, whether real or assumed, and 
the plans of the Gencral-in-chief were both subjected to the 
scrutiny of military rivals and exposed to the derision of 
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political leaders. Campaigns were essayed and finished ; bat- 
tles were lost and won. At every pause in the conflict of 
arms the political storm careered with increased violence. 
Success and failure alternately were ascribed to one peculiar 
policy or another, and the vicissitudes of our standards began 
to be hailed by factions as the signals of their successes or 
reverses, rather than watched by the country as the sign of 
its salvation. The effect upon the army soon became appar- 
ent. The attachment of the men to their old commander, 
it is true, suffered no abatement, but the spirit of criticism 
had been liberated, and thenceforth the soldier discussed, 
uith his rations, the policy of his general. Sometimes 
his reluctant obedience to orders had to be quickened by 
compulsion. When General McClellan bade farewell to the 
army at New Baltimore, the last restraint — attachment to 
the person of their commander — was removed from the in- 
creasing disposition of the soldiers to censure the plans they 
wer« executing. Their failure before Fredericksburg had 
not conduced to their confidence in General Burnside ; and 
when a committee of civilians from the Capitol inquiringly 
approached his quarters at Falmouth, with interrogatories to 
witnesses concerning his fitness for command, they assumed 
that they who had fought were certainly as competent to 
judge as those who had not. General Burnside's qualities as 
a commander thenceforth became the subject of debate at 
every camp-fire. Such was the condition of the army, when 
rumors began to prevail of a second attempt to cross the 
Rappahannock. 



REMINISCENCES OF 1861-3. 

A Paper read April 7, 1886, before the New York Commandery of the Loyal Legion^ 
by Paymaster Charles W. Hassler, late U, S, Navy. 

After I had prepared my paper I met one of our mem- 
bers, to whom I said that I might occupy half an hour in 
reading it. He replied, ** Oh, make it ten minutes ! " And so 
I have taken my manuscript, and — as the fish-monger of Ful- 
ton Market does with one of the finny tribe, when he cuts off 
its head, lops off its tail, takes out the insides (part of the 
roes, perhaps), throws them all aside, and then slices the 
body into steaks — I have cut off, and lopped off, and elim- 
inated, till that which remains is no corpus^ but only a few 
disjecta membra, 

Mark Twain is reported to have said, " I never like to 
deliver my lecture on * My Travels in Europe* before those 
who have been abroad ; they may not believe me." The thought 
contained in these words came to my mind when I received 
the invitation to read a paper before this commandery — a 
" militar)' paper of personal reminiscences," as the invitation 
read. But there are not many paymasters or ex-paymasters 
of the Navy among us — I believe not one of my old shipmates 
is now hero — so I took courage and jotted down a few remi- 
niscences, though they may not be as ** military " as if Colonel 
Blank or even Major Bosh had written them. I am consoled, 
however, by remembering that when George, Elector of Han- 
over, was summoned to the throne of Great Britain, on the 
death of Anne, among his peculiar qualifications for the 
position wore his ignorance of English historj' and the nature 
«nd feelings of Englishmen, also his inability to read, write, 
or speak the English language; and yet he made a passable 
sort of a king— ^\s kings go. It occurs to me, then, that 
although mcrx^ly a naval otBcer during my eight years and a 
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half of service, I may be able to relate some incidents of gen- 
eral interest. Although entering the service only in 1861, 
I had spent several years with naval officers, and of the dozen 
or so commanding officers with whom I served, there were 
not over two or three whom I had not known when a boy. 
So I was chez mot in the Navy, and it seemed natural to 
me to be detailed as signal officer during my cruise on the 
"Oneida," and it was owing to this that I learned of things 
which otherwise would have been unknown to me. 

I know that criticism is comparatively easy. In the eighth 
century the Isaurian iconoclast destroyed with little effort the 
divine works of Phidias. Miinzer of Thuringia out-Luthered 
Luther. And so it may be with the newspaper man called 
"a journalist." He may criticise plans after they have proved 
unfortunate, even though the best thoughts of the ablest gen- 
erals may have been expended in maturing them ; and he may 
even try to persuade an excited public that if only the jour- 
nalist had had charge, the battle would have been won. Blame 
me not, then, if I appear too severe regarding those who were 
placed in positions of prominence and responsibility. 

For drill and parade on the mall I found myself the senior 
officer of the regiment — its only officer present — and the effect- 
ive force reported by me was twenty-eight ! Could demoral- 
ization further go ? 



HARD TIMES ON THE "MICHIGAN. 



f> 



Shortly after this parade and drill I was asked by my 
friend Senator Sumner if I would not like a commission in the 
regular army. But the son of a naval officer, and the grand- 
son of a government official who, as superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, had had many naval officers under 
his orders, my inclinations were naturally toward the Navy. 
It was with pleasure that on the loth of September, 1861, 
I received my first orders from the department, and reported 
as Acting Paymaster on board the ** Michigan,** at Buffalo. 
The "Michigan" cruised between Buffalo and Erie. At 
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Buffalo she lay behind the breakwater, safe from attack from 
Canada's shores, and at Erie she was ensconced in Presque Isle 
Bay, where storms could not damage her. 

A commander who had been twice cashiered was in com- 
mand. I remember having met him when in Washington, 
making efforts to be restored the second time, and so drunk 
he could scarcely navigate; but he was restored and was then 
in command of the " Michigan." Thomas Holdup Stevens, 
now rear admiral on the retired list, was first lieutenant ; 
Joe Fyfe, who delighted to call himself " that bold, bad man, 
Joe Fyfe," had been detached ; but that happy, gallant dare- 
devil, Jim Jouett, was the fourth lieutenant. Some men 
never lose their gay spirits. I met Rear Admiral Jouett a 
short time ago, and he exclaimed, " Hello, Hassler, it does 
me good to see you ; we last met when Adam was a boy." 

I have sometimes had the hardihood to complain of my 
hard times on board the " Michigan." I had my misfort- 
unes, at least I then considered them such. I had passes 
for myself and friends on all the railroads, and escorted many 
a pleasant party of Buffalo belles to Niagara; and there 
were many pretty girls in Buffalo in those days. Well do I 
remember crossing in a little skiff, just below the Falls, with 
six ladies, five of whom grasped at me as they saw the bub- 
bling, gurgling, boiling water so very near; while she for 
whom I, perhaps, then felt I would be willing to have the 
boat engulfed, if by that catastrophe I might have the 
chance of heroically saving her — she grasped not at me, she 
caught not even my hand, extended, "willing to save," but 
she sat in the stern-sheets, calmly looking on — and she is not 
my wife. 

NEW ORLEANS. 

" So much has been said, and on the whole so well said, 
that nothing more need be said," was one of the stock ex- 
pressions of " my double," in Rev. Edward Everett Hale's 
pleasant story. So would I say regarding the engagements 
of Flag Officer Farragut's fleet prior to the passage of Forts 
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n and St. Philip, and regarding the passage itself. But 
Imust say that nothing has struck me as more ridiculous than 
the claim advanced by the present admiral that he was the 
iieto of those times. It is possible some may be blinded by 
bombastic statements proceeding from the commander of the 
mortar flotilla, but the fact is and must remain for all ages 
Ihat Farragut is the hero of New Orleans. 

Of two incidents permit me to speak. But few eyes were 
dosed on the "Oneida" on the night we were to pass the 
forts. In my department everything was arranged as if I 
were to be relieved the next day. The signal lights were to 
be hoisted on the " Hartford" shortly before early dawn, but 
while it was yet dark. About twenty minutes before that time 
Iwent up on to the poop-deck. As I stepped up the ladder 
1 caught the rays of the moon, then in its fourth quarter. Just 
rising, and my first thought was. " We shall be seen as soon 
as we start, and will any of us reach the forts ? " Leaning on 
the spanker-boom, looking at the moon, was our commanding 
officer. He turned to me and said, " Charlie, I wonder how 
they are at home now ? " It was of the loved ones at home 
that he was then thinking, and in thinking of them broke 
down the barriers of naval etiquette. He had known me 
when a baby, and my mother long before her widowhood. 
There are scenes in which all men become akin. 

But the moon thus rising was a blessing to us, for by its 
light the rebel pickets on the river bank saw our first move- 
ments, and the signal rocket immediately shot skyward, soon 
to be followed by continuous firing from the forts. But the 
signal showing our distance was misleading to the gunners 
in tiie forts. They aimed high — too high — and forgot to 
lower their range, following that strange impulse which seems 
lotake possession of the gunner, and the "Oneida" passed 
between the forts, was in the heat of the action, and suffered 
onlpn her tops, having only three men wounded, and they 
but slightly. 

After reaching New Orleans, the " Oneida " was sent up to 
Citrollton, One day we received word that in all probability 
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all the ships would again attack the forts. This announce- 
ment gave us no pleasure ; and our faces were elongated, till 
suddenly there appeared, rounding a turn in the river, a gun- 
boat with the signal flying, " Forts have surrendered." We 
enjoyed a lunch in the cabin with the captain that day, and 
some of us became intoxicated with joy. 

EARLIEST OPERATIONS BEFORE VICKSBURG. 

" Mississippians do not know, and refuse to learn, how to 
surrender to any enemy. If Commodore Farragut or Brig- 
adier-General Butler can teach them, let them come and try." 
This was a part of the polite billet-doux which came on board 
the '* Oneida," by flag of truce, early the afternoon of that 
quiet Sunday, May 18, 1862. 

Immediately on the fall of New Orleans the country de- 
manded the opening of the Mississippi River its whole length, 
and the Navy Department directed Farragut to effect a union 
with the up-river squadron. The "Oneida" was sent for- 
ward, followed closely by three thousand men under General 
Williams. Farragut's orders were to capture Vicksburg and 
cut the railroads running into the interior. General Williams 
afterward attributed his complete failure to carry out his 
orders to a "misapprehension." Yes, truly, it may have been 
a ** misapprehension ; " but it was a misapprehension born 
and bred of something not synonymous with patriotism and 
bravery — a misapprehension arising from timidity and vacil- 
lation, and from an overwhelming desire in a commander 
••not to hurt a Southerner;" which misapprehension was in 
this case rewarded, through political influence and not for 
bravery, by promotion and the command of a squadron where 
over Sioo.ooo of prize money fell to the commander's share. 

As wo approachovl Vicksburg on Sunday morning the quiet 
was intense, the atmosphere clear, and not our keenest glasses 
could distinguish any resemblance of fortification. Yielding 
tv^ one gvHHl impulse to obey his orders, our commander sent 
a demand for the city's surrender. The reply I have given ; 
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what was done next by us? We lay tliere quietly the next 
diy, waiting for something to turn up. But nothing wss 
done. Was there a woman in the case ? When James Francis 
Edward Stuart was in Scotland, with Lord Mar in command 
of his insurgent forces, a plan was arranged for the capture 
of Edinburgh Castle. Three men inside had been bribed to 
let in a few from the outside. But one of those inside told 
liis wife, and she betrayed the plan. However, as she did 
not do so until after the hour agreed upon had passed, the 
scheme might have been successful and the Chevalier might 
have been James III, of England, had not the outside men 
delayed in a public house, chatting with the bar-maid. But 
on board the " Oneida " there were no females — at least not 
in female apparel — and yet " Nothing done, nothing done," 
ffas the burden of our diaries day to day. 

Late on the 20th our commander notified the mayor to 
remove the women and children from Viclcsburg. To this, 
on the 2ist, his honor answered that he would not do so. 
The naval commander then wrote, " In my letter I did not 
mean to say I would fire if you did not remove the women 
and children, but my communication was merely for the pur- 
pose of placing it at my option to fire or not." And thus 
"afraid of hurting somebody" got the upper hand of the 
Virginia loyalist's judgment, and we lay off Vicksburg six 
weeks, not firing a shot ; but we could see earthworks going 
up, and steamer after steamer coming down from above the 
landing, and there unloading men and material. 

" For thej purpose of placing it at my option " were the 
words of the man through whose "misapprehension" of orders 
Vicksburg was not captured in May, 1862, and to whose 
inefficiency the loss of thousands of men and millions of 
treasure is due. Away with military men who are subject 
to •' misapprehension " of orders. If you go to war, fight, 
fight ! Don't run to your opponent : " Please, sir, I desire you 
to graciously grant me the option to fire or not," That's not 
waging war, that's not bravery, that's not patriotism. It is 
pusillanimity or cowardice. 
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General Williams's brigade of three thousand men were 
encamped on the west bank of the river, under cover of our 
guns. But they did nothing until some one conceived the 
plan of excavating a canal across the Delta, diverting into it 
the channel of the river, and so making Vicksburg an inland 
town. Those of us who are familiar with our western rivers 
know how their currents, especially when the river is high, 
shoot from one side to the other, in strange and sometimes 
unaccountable ways, often even cutting under, and causing a 
large part of the seemingly solid earth suddenly to disap- 
pear. When at Fort Lincoln, Dakota, a few days before 
Custer's first expedition, I was told that the day previous 
a horseman had suddenly disappeared and was lost in the 
swiftly flowing stream, owing to the sudden caving in of 
the bank along which he was quietly riding. The Dutch 
Gap Canal, on the James, has its up-stream end in just 
such a position that the water helps to open it and keep it 
open, as even the most unnoticing passer-by can see. But 
the canal opposite Vicksburg was soon given up. Why, 
do you ask ? Because its up-stream end was located just 
exactly where the current sweeps by, and not where the 
water would shoot into it. Standing at the up-stream end of 
the Vicksburg Canal, I was surprised to detect this glaring 
fault — the upper end of the canal had been opened, and a 
little pool of water lay there quietly, while the current ran by, 
preserving to Vicksburg its power as a fortified place, and 
giving the " Lincoln hirelings " almost inconceivable difficul- 
ties ; and by the time it was found that the current would not 
cut and flow into the canal. General Williams's men were so 
decimated by sickness, and the condition of aflairs was so 
changed in other parts of the river, that the whole enterprise 
against Vicksbui^ was given up. We attacked Vicksburg 
and went above it : the Arkansas surprised us ; then we again 
%\ltackcd and passed below Vicksburg, and returned to New 
Orleans. 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE " ORETO-FLORIDA," 

K beautiful afternoon, the afternoon of September 
* To the north of us lay Forts Morgan and Gaines, 
connmanding the entrance to Mobile Bay, and the '■ Oneida " 
lay rolling on the slightly swelling sea, with not another vessel 
in sight. A ninety-day gunboat, the only other vessel then 
stationed at that point, had been sent westward reconnoit- 
ring early in the morning, and the fires were drawn from under 
one of the " Oneida's " boilers in order to make absolutely 
necessary repairs. Other vessels and their crews were at 
New Orleans or Pensacola. But neither Commander George 
Henry Preble nor the officers and men of his vessel asked for 
rest, and so it happened that of all the vessels of the West 
Gulf blockading squadron the "Oneida" was the only one 
on duty tliat afternoon, before the only port on the north 
coast of the Gulf into which a large vessel could enter. 

It was about three o'clock that a slight smoke was ob- 
servable to tlie eastward. Immediately (please notice this) 
repairs on one boiler were suspended, and fires "pushed" 
under all of them, so that in a very short time we had shipped 
our cable, and started with a full liead of steam toward the 
smoke. Swiftly approaching we saw a steamer of about our 
own size, but lying lower in the water, from whose two 
funnels there poured forth volumes of smoke, seemingly too 
black to come from mere coal, and which, as we realized sub- 
sequently, could only have come from burning coke. The 
blackness of this smoke excited our suspicions ; but did she 
not fly the British ensign ? Yes. Yet the ever-vigilant Preble 
prepared for action while a very long way off. Nearer and 
nearer the vessels came together, and had both kept on their 
courses a collision would have been probable. The '■ Oneida," 
however, swung round, and just then Commander Preble 
hailed; but as no answer was returned, our forecastle gun was 
fived across the stranger's bow three times in rapid succession, 
^loived immediately by the two eleven-inch guns and all the 
^rs of our starboard battery, all being fired at and into 
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the stranger as long as there was light enough to see her. 
The only way to stop her would have been to damage her 
propelling power; and although her foremast was carried 
away, and her hull greatly damaged, yet our shot did not 
penetrate her boiler, nor stop the running of her English- 
built machinery. 

During this one-sided engagement, the gunboat of which 
I spoke came in sight, and seeing the "Oneida" firing, also 
fired a few shot at very long range. There also came up from 
the southward and westward a schooner, in appearance very 
much like a blockade runner. She made no answer to our 
signal, ** Who are you ?** and showed no colors, and if we had 
not been otherwise engaged we would probably have given 
her a few friendly or unfriendly shot. She fired a few small 
shot from a howitzer, nearly striking the ** Oneida," and with- 
out communicating with us steered easterly, and, putting on 
all sail, reached Pensacola harbor during the night. Her com- 
manding officer, as volunteer acting master, went immedi- 
ately on board the ** Hartford," making a written report to 
the flag officer, belittling the action of the "Oneida," the most 
of which he had not seen. What he saw he had not under- 
stood ; he magnified his own exploits, and went so far as 
to say, so we were told, that he, in his schooner, with its 
howitzer, would have captured the stranger, had not the 
** Oneida " got in his way. His report was the first to reach 
the Navy Department, and President Lincoln dismissed Com- 
mander Preble from the Navy, and promoted to an acting 
volunteer lieutenancy John Doe, who made the report. 

The only excuse for such action as this on the part of the 
Executive is that somebody must suffer to appease the popu- 
lar demand. I, for one, cannot think that sufficient excuse. 
One of the historians of the Rebellion says : ** The country was 
astounded on learning that a vessel of the size and arma- 
ment of the *Oreto' had in broad daylight passed unscathed 
into Mobile Bay, when it was known to all the world that 
the *Oreto* was hovering about the Bahamas, waiting for 
an opportunity to enter a rebel port." 




Not so fast, if you please. We on board the "Oneida," 
sentinels at the gate through which, " as all the world knew," 
the enemy was to enter, — rtr had no knowledge that the 
" Oreto " was afloat, no information that she was " hovering 
around the Bahamas." We had no idea who the stranger, 
in build a British gunboat, and bearing a British ensign 
proudly flying at the peak, could be. We knew none of those 
things until two days afterward, when the supply steamer, 
coming from Pensacola. where she had been four days, brought 
the news which "all the world knew" long before. That 
man who writes history from the standpoint of " all the world 
kneiv." should have only the sympathy given to a crank. 

Now I venture to say that there never was a greater 
injustice done to any officer than this then done to Com- 
mander George Henry Preble; and when our historian says 
tiiateven after his reinstatement, "all the world " continued 
to hold him guilty of cowardice and treason, I say that where 
the facts are known, the memory of Rear Admiral Preble is 
undiramed by any smirch, and his bravery and patriotism 
stand unquestioned. 

But the " Oreto," rebaptized in Mobile Bay the " Florida," 
escaped. Ah ! Preble let her slip again ! No, indeed. There 
*ere eleven men-of-war forming a cordon around the entrance 
lo the bay on the i6th of January, 1S63. Jenkins had suc- 
ceeded Preble on the " Oneida," and he again was succeeded 
by Hazard. Poor old man ! One of the oldest captains in the 
service, he was now to be given his opportunity. A more 
sea-sick man I never saw, and 1 know what sea-sickness is. 
He ate, to my knowledge, nothing but tobacco and hard- 
lack. His mess bills were nothing, and he was scarcely able 
lo get about. His food did not assimilate, and mens sana 
could not be in such a corpus. 

On the afternoon of the i6th of January, 1863, we plainly 

saw the" Florida" lyinginside, under the guns of Fort Morg.in, 

Uhad been hazy and stormy, but on its partly clearing we saw 

_iier, and were not surprised to be signalled from the "Susque- 

lanna," bearing the division flag of the commodore in com- 
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mand. He directed a sharp look-out during the night, giving 
the caution not to be misled by false lights, or the running 
out of a schooner which was also in full sight, and evidently 
intended to be used as a blind, and ordering the " Oneida " 
and the " Cuyler " to chase if a certain Coston signal was made 
by the " Susquehanna." It was the custom in the blockading 
squadrons, as dark came on, for each vessel to take the rela- 
tive position of each of the others. On the evening of this 
day, when the position was taken, the current was running 
in such a direction that the " Oneida " lay on the starboard 
bow of the " Susquehanna,'* and to westward, while the 
** Cuyler '* was to eastward of the ''Susquehanna." Our ex- 
ecutive officer. Weld Noble Allen — revered be his memory — 
and myself were not merely brother officers but firm friends, 
and so, after seeing ** the old man " stowed away in his cabin, 
we placed ourselves on watch on the poop-deck, ready for any 
emergency. About midnight a gunboat to westward of us 
signalled, " Vessel running out of this pass," and there shot 
between her and us the schooner we had seen in the after- 
noon. But the " Oneida " moved not. We were not misled 
by the decoy. Shortly afterward we saw a faint light, or 
rather the reflection of a light, in the direction of the ** Sus- 
quehanna," but it was decided that it couldn't be meant for 
a signal, much less a signal to us ; and wearily the hours 
passed till day dawned, and we then saw all the vessels as 
they were at sundown, except the ** Cuyler," a gunboat, the 
schooner, and the ** Florida." '* ' Oneida's * commanding 
officer and signal officer come on board," was the signal soon 
descried flying from the ** Susquehanna." And so we went, in 
the early dawn, the "old man " and I, and were ushered into 
the cabin; and there, pitiable sight, was the commodore, 
pacing up and down, catching convulsively at his hair, and, 
as we entered, exclaiming, " What do you mean ? What do 
you mean?" not stopping in his walk, not ceasing to grasp 
at his gray locks. Preble with one vessel had allowed the 
" Oreto " to run into the harbor, where she could do no harm. 
He with eleven had allowed the ** Florida " to escape to 
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destroy commerce. Preble was in disgrace. What was the 

commodore's feelings may be imagined. 

Ves, the " Florida " had escaped, and the " Oneida " had 

-not gone in pursuit, because, as you will remember, when 

e evening shades fell the two vessels were lying so that 

I signal made over the starboard bow of the "Susque- 

■ hanna " could be distinctly seen from the "Oneida;" but 
during the next few hours the current had changed, and the 
"Susquehanna" lay with her stern toward us, so that the 

I signal, which in fact was burned over her starboard bow, could 
t by any possibility be distinguished by us! So the 

■."Florida" escaped, as we then knew full well — as " all the 
world knew " in a short time. 

Our veracious historian says: "The Commodore not only 
made the necessary signals, but sent verbal orders to the 
'Oneida 'and ' Cuyler,' Most reliance had been placed on 
the 'Oneida,' but she had not left her anchorage." Of the 
signals I have spoken, and I now say that no written or verbal 
orders were sent to the " Oneida." I was fully cognizant of 
the facts at the time, and my memory is not now at fault. 

But the historian continues : " None of those present, it 
is belirx'ed, have ever ceased to think that if the order to 
chase had been promptly and strictly carried out by the 
'Ondda,' the ' Oreto ' would not have escaped. The failure 
lo obey orders and to carry out a well-considered plan showed 
either a deficiency of judgment and capacity, or a wilful dis- 
regard of duty." Ah, Doctor Divinitatis! had there been a 
head to that division of Admiral P'arragut's squadron, and 
had George Henry Preble been in command of the " Oneida," 
to assist in devising the plans and in carrying them out^ — I 
say, had there been a man of resources then and there in 
command, the " Florida " would not have escaped ; but when 
dotards and imbeciles are placed in charge of important in- 
terests because of political or family influence, " none of those 
present will ever cease to think" that the escape of the 
"Florida" was owing to reprehensible incapacity. 
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THE NEW YORK COMMANDERY. 



I can scarcely realize, Mr. Commander, that so many years 
have elapsed since the events of which 1 have spoken, and I 
can scarcely realize that this is the New York Commandery 
of the Loyal Legion. For ten years I have not attended the 
meetings, except the last two, and I find the youngling full 
grown. Why, sir, it is only about seventeen years since I 
was elected; it is only some twelve since I had the honor to 
belong to the Council; and well can I remember the pleas- 
ant meetings we used to have at ** up-town Delmonico's," 
corner of Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue, where twenty 
to thirty of us would assemble, and after ** attending strictly 
to business" for one hour, then with equal strictness giving 
our attention to something else. Our own Jake Sharp (not he 
of the Broadway railroad) was there ; and there, too, was the 
overflowing, genial McQuade, not to speak of those still 
among us, not even to mention the name of my old school- 
mate, our versatile, accomplished, ever-happy musical director, 
whose voice leads, whether the hymn be " Mary had a Little 
Lamb," or the song be set to the tune of Old Hundred. 

This growth is, I submit, Mr. Commander and Com- 
mandery, a healthy sign in the Commandery. To stunt the 
growth of a dog it is given whiskey. But ** is thy servant a 
dog ? " No. This Commandery ** grows by what it feeds on ;** 
and meeting thus together we renew our friendships of the 
past, form new ties for the present and future, and while we 
do believe that when we go to war it should be to fight ^nd 
to conquer, we here show our belief that Arma tiicntcm lex 
regit, and that the law which now reigns among us is the law 
of love. 



SCATTERING FIRE, 1863. 

A Paper read by Thorndike D. Hodges, late Brevet Major U, S, V,, at a 
Meeting of the Commandery^ December I, 1886, 

The camp for recruits at Lynnfield, Massachusetts, in the 
summer of 1863, was crowded. The call for troops was 
meeting a generous response, but the health of the men was 
materially affected by the sudden and violent change in their 
mode of life. Some grotesque consequences ensued. The 
trench in the rear was an omnibus arrangement, with an un- 
usually long pole to roost over. That perch was always full, 
^xA—horribile dictu ! — one fine afternoon it broke. Fortu- 
nately the lake was close at hand, and the rush and roar with 
which the sufferers sought its cleansing waters wa's some- 
thing to be remembered. 

Three weeks from the time the Thirty-fifth Massachusetts 
left that camp, a thousand strong and full of hope and health, 
South Mountain and Antietam had done their fatal work. 
We were the second regiment over the bridge, and met the 
brunt of the attack by the Confederates returning from Har- 
per's Ferry, From that hour we were a skeleton regiment. 

Fredericksburg was the next battle. The criticism in a 
late number of the Century y by a general who entirely ignores 
the movements of Franklin's grand division on the left, the 
turning-point of the battle as projected, ought not to escape 
condemnation. General Devens was the first of that wing 
over the bridge. He also obtained from General Franklin 
the honor of covering the head of the bridge, during the 
retreat, with one brigade and a section of artillery only. 
Franklin was his companion for a while, and Baldy Smith 
somewhat longer; but he was soon left alone in silence and 
enforced idleness, to contemplate the dread alternative. The 
broad and deep river was behind, so soon, perhaps, to be the 
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grave of thousands of his gallant comrades. Before him 
were the two armies. Would they come upon him in dread- 
ful race, pursuers and pursued, giving him the hard task, in 
the thick darkness, of bearing back both friend and foe, in 
the performance of his vital duty of keeping that frail and 
narrow avenue to safety open? Well might he say: "It 
seemed as if I could feel my hair grow gray." 

Our men came at last, silently and in order. All passed 
in safety, and the bridge was taken up without arousing the 
enemy. Discipline and brave and skilful officers alone could 
not have done it. To the good sense and calm courage of 
the men themselves, the thinking bayonets, is due the success 
of the only redeeming feature of that battle. 

At Newbern, North Carolina, in April, 1863, Colonel 
James C. Beecher, of Wild's African brigade, whose late sad 
ending will have been noticed by some, pointed to a long line 
of dark-skinned tatterdemalions just arrived in camp, with 
the order: "There's your company, captain; go and take 
command ! " It was a far from attractive, indeed a formidable 
task, but before night those men were clean, soldierly-looking 
fellows in full uniform. They afterward acquitted themselves 
bravely in the field, and became headquarter guard for Gen- 
eral John P. Hatch, at Charleston, where they learned to fire 
salutes, with a couple of small field-pieces, to his entire satis- 
faction. 

When Shaw fell, at Fort Wagner, the Fifteenth United 
States colored troops were among the reenforcements drawn 
thither. Gen. Wild volunteered to imitate Shaw immediately 
upon his arrival, and with that end in view, he personally 
receipted for a large quantity of ammunition, and saw to the 
transportation of it. He arrived with his scows, in the creek 
back of the camp on Folly Island, at midnight His boats 
were leaking, and he was worn out with fatigue. An almost 
impassible swamp intervened. When all these obstacles were 
overcome he encountered Buttons. Buttons was a colored 
sentry, so called because he managed to stick a large number 
of extra brass buttons on different parts of his uniform. The 
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of course, had not the countersign, and Buttons, as 
in duty bound, would recognize nothing else, not even the 
general's empty sleeve. There he must stand, covered by 
the faithful fellow's musket, and neither advance nor retreat 
tiUthe relief came for them both. The ammunition was mined, 
and afterward condemned and destroyed, 

SuppHes of all kinds required unloading day and night. 
A fatigue detail were thus employed, some in the hold, attach- 
ing ammunition boxes to the tackle ; others at the hatchway 
above, to receive them ; and others at the rail, to slide them 
to the wheelbarrows on the pier, of which there was a long 
line in constant motion. At about four A.M. the officer in 
command lost consciousness for a few minutes, and on awak- 
ing saw a realization of the enchanted palace in fairy tales. 
The poor, exhausted men had dropped to sleep, each at his 
particular post, almost in the attitude of active labor. In the 
hoM, on the deck, at the rail, each slept, sitting or leaning 
against the nearest support ; and all the way up the pier was 
a vanishing series of sleepers, each seated in his wheelbarrow, 
wiih the moonlight over all, to complete the illusion. 

General Vogdcs had a heavy wagon train attached to his 
command on Folly Island. It was manned by details from 
Ihe various regiments in the command. Soldiers grew scarce, 
ind civilians were imported to drive the teams, thus sending 
back the enlisted men to their regiments. The guard sent 
to enforce the order took some whiskey along, and a row fol- 
lowed, which resulted in the trial of the chief wagon-master, 
» very capable, intelligent fellow, for mutiny. He was 
pefended with zeaJ, but the only information received as to 

result was a letter from the prisoner, still under guard, 
months later, without any tidings of his fate. The court, 
no doubt, reported to the general, and no opportunity to 
ask him as to his action has occurred till the present 
lime. 

Loud cries of a woman in dire distress broke the stillness of 
the Florida woods, a few days before the battle of Olustee. 
"'hen met at the bars, a short distance from the road, she 
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complained, between her sobs and groans, of four colored 
soldiers who had just passed down the road, ** They downed 
me and did what they pleased to me, and that's rather hard 
to take ! ** The men were followed and arrested, and a mem- 
orandum of their offence lodged with the provost marshaU 
General Seymour's orders were just then especially severe 
against such outrages. Captain Jack Hamilton, a judge- 
advocate, met a military commission the next night but one, 
and spent the whole night in hearing and reading the testi- 
mony of the woman and others ; and, before the battle was 
fought, three of the men had expiated their crime upon the 
gallows. 

General Gilmore occasioTially entertained ladies, some of 
whom were relatives of members of his staff, at his head- 
quarters at Hilton Head. The orders about bathing were 
consequently strict, and for the most part carefully observed ; 
but one unlucky day, when an engineer regiment had just 
arrived from a distant camp, the general had a buggy and 
was driving with a friend down the beach. In innocence 
and ignorance, and absolutely nothing else, the new-comers 
broke as one man for the surf. The groups of statuary lining 
the general's homeward path were too lifelike to suit his 
ideas of what was due to his fair companion. His adjutant, 
who was near and mounted, was required, as the nearest 
weapon of his wrath, to ride at full speed to the provost 
marshal, and returning with a guard, to arrest the entire 
regiment as they were. Many, of course, escaped, and all got 
dressed. All the men were released in the morning with- 
out even a reprimand. 

Wendell Phillips once said, in speaking of the influence of 
railroads upon politics, ** When a man like Jay Gould stalks 
across the continent, the very wind of his garments sweeps 
down a legislature." Such was the effect of Sherman's march 
upon the objects and efforts of the Department of the South. 
For years the siege of Charleston had lingered, when Sherman 
passed by, and, without pause or effort on his part, it was 
ours. Then came Garrison and Beecher and others, to reap 
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I labored so hard completely successful witl 
own lifetime, at the veiy source and heart of the rebellion, 
I Alas, poor Charleston! The day is not yet come when she 
, be said to have recovered wholly from the sufferings 
A that siege. 

Sherman's men swarmed everywhere and built their little 
fires, as they had done all along the route. Hilton Head had 
been bombarded, and the deep sand held some unexploded 
bombs. One or more of these were discharged, but the 
victims were fortunately more frightened than hurt. 

Here are three bits of talk tending to show that Sherman 
(lid burn Columbia, They may be taken for what they are 
worth. No conclusion is attempted or opinion expressed. 
A rector and his friends were discussing the matter on the 
train west of Columbia. It was stoutly averred, without a 
dissenting voice, that an officer would be in one room, assur- 
I ing ladies of their safety, while in every other room the sol- 

diers were setting fire to the window curtains. The Assist- 
ant Judge Advocate General of the Department followed 
Sherman for some days, and delivered despatches to him. On 
his return he said he found his way by the fires, at first black- 
ened sticks and ashes, later smouldering embers, and when 

■ dose to Sherman the blaze. Well might a farmer's boy ex- 

^^^daim, " 'Twas Sherman's march laid this State low." 
^^H^ One of the Massachusetts colored regiments marched from 
^^BAugusta to Charleston soon after Appomattox. At Abbe- 
^^BviUe the lieutenant-colonel commanding encamped his men 
^^Bln the outskirts of the village and put up at the hotel himself. 
^^r^c was in the heart of the guerilla country, and some of the 
^ wild young men besieged his hotel for a short time, making 
light hideous with their shouts and cries. It was not a 
pleasant experience, and probably influenced his action in 
^the following transaction : 

At a railway junction, a day's march of twenty miles 
ftwrther east, stragglers from Lee's disbanded army were en- 
|.«mntered. An altercation arose between a Texan and a 
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colored soldier about the occupation of a box-car in which it 
was said that some ladies were lodged. The darky got a 
slash across the back of the neck and lay on the ground 
bleeding profusely. The surgeon said he must die, but he 
didn't. On the contrary, he appeared alive and well at the 
court-martial which followed. The lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding held a sort of drum-head court-martial, and shot and 
buried the Texan on the spot. 

He was tried for murder and acquitted, although General 
Devens, then district commander, returned the papers to the 
court at once. The Boston Commonwealth took the matter 
up and attacked Devens. This drew out his life-long friend, 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, who related his purchase of Sims, 
after he had been compelled, as United States Marshal, to 
return that individual to slavery from Boston. 

The education of the freedmen drew from the North num- 
bers of pretty girls, who in their turn of course required con- 
stant supervision at the hands of the staff. 

The spectacle of one of them mounted, with her attend- 
ant cavalcade of admirers, suggests unfortunate analogies 
among the canine race ; but one such trip narrowly escaped 
a fatal termination. A thick-headed but entirely praiseworthy 
and reliable German picket stopped the lady. Staff officers 
might pass, but she was not such. Piqued at being classed 
below her humble servants, she struck her horse in disregard 
of the warning. The ominous click-click of the sentry's rifle 
had the effect of a sudden check upon her career. After a 
little delay, with the aid of the officer of the guard, the ride 
was completed. 

In Charleston there were palaces in abundance at com- 
mand. The Barnwell Rhett mansion was filled from garret 
to cellar with the teachers, and we had a rousing Thanks- 
giving dinner there in 1865, upon some of the most remark- 
able jury furniture on record. 

A quorum of the Confederate Cabinet assembled in Fort 
Pulaski, when Trenholm was carried thither to join Hunter 
and Stevens, who were a sharp contrast in point of size as 
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they sat on the parapet. Jefferson Davis was in the harbor at 
one time, but did not land. 

The Department of the South did blockade duty only. 
They relieved the Navy of the care of a long line of coast. It 
was a soft thing, and the obvious duty was to enjoy it and 
drill and take good care of the girls. Every time the rest- 
less ambition of this or that general brought on a skirmish, 
the result was defeat. The situation was well illustrated at 
Jacksonville. A mounted infantry regiment posted solitary 
vedettes at considerable intervals, with a reserve in the rear. 
It was orthodox, and would probably have given timely 
warning of the approach of any considerable force ; but the 
farmers* boys had excellent sport stampeding that reserve 
about once a week. Nobody was fiurt, but the post was 
alarmed, and stood under arms in that scorching climate many 
unnecessary hours. 

It was the Revolutionary situation over again, with the 
names of Sumter and Marion and Pickens on the forts for 
a reminder. A hardy, rural population, well armed and 
mounted, and familiar with the locality from childhood, could 
always choose their own time and place for fighting. If vic- 
torious — as fighting for their firesides they almost always 
were— they swarmed to capture or to turn retreat into a rout. 
If defeated, they vanished and made victory barren of results. 
No glory was within reach. Our duty was the faithful, steady, 
quiet holding on to the seaports, and in that way a large, 
perhaps indispensable, contribution was made to the final 
triumph of the North. 



THE RED- RIVER DAM. 

WITH COMMENTS ON THE RED RIVER CAMPAIGN. 

An Address delivered by General James Grant Wilson, late U. 5". V., at a 

Meeting of the Loyal Legion^ April 6, 1887.* 

During the summer of 1863 the movements of the 
French in Mexico rendered it desirable, in the judgment of 
President Lincoln and his Cabinet, that the United States 
should occupy some portion of Texas, at that time in the 
possession of the Confederates. By direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, General Nathaniel P. Banks, then in command 
of the Department of the Gulf, was ordered to restore the 
national flag to some locality in that State. " Do this by 
land, at Galveston, Indianola, or at any other point you may 
deem preferable," wrote General Henry W. Halleck from 
Washington, August 20, 1863. Early in September, an ex- 
pedition under the command of General William B. Frank- 
lin was sent to take possession of the Sabine Pass, but the 
attempt was not attended with success. Two months later 
the commanding general of the department, on whose staff 
I was then serving as aide-de-camp, personally conducted a 
second expedition against Texas. We landed at Brazos 
Santiago, crossed General Taylor's battle-fields of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, and restored the flag of the Union 

♦The title of the extemporary address was "Personal Recollections of 
the War/' Not having made any notes at the time, and finding it impossible 
after the lapse of years to remember precisely what was said, the Red Riycr 
address, forming a part of the original one of 18S7, is substituted by the author. 
For the use of the illustrations which accompany the address, the editors are 
indebted to the courtesy of Major William L. Haskin, U. S. A., editor yournal 
of the Military Service Institution, 
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at Brownsville, on the Rio Grande River, opposite to the 
Mexican city of Matamoras. 

General Banks returned to New Orleans on the first day 
of December, and, in obedience to orders from General Hal- 
leck, began preparations for a campaign against Shreveport, 
La., the head of navigation on the Red River, 350 miles 
from the " Crescent City." Banks did not believe in the 
expedition, and opposed it, unless he could be largely recn- 
forced by troops to take the place of those left to hold the 
Rio Grande. After much delay it was decided at Washing- 
ton that General Sherman should lend Banks 10,000 men 
under the command of Brigadier-General Andrew J. Smith, 
with which, and his own force of 15,000, supported by a 
squadron of iron-clads commanded by Admiral David D. 
Porter, he should move against Shreveport, and that Gen- 
eral Frederick Steele should cooperate in the campaign by 
advancing with a strong column from Little Rock, Ark. 

The movement began in March, 1864, and early in April 
the army reached Natchitoches, 100 miles from Shreveport, 
and then commenced its march through the pine forests by a 
single road, the column being more than twenty miles in 
length. On the 8th, the cavalry and several brigades of 
infantry forming the advance was attacked at Sabine Cross 
Roads, sustaining a severe defeat by the Confederates com- 
manded by General Richard Taylor. The army fell back to 
Pleasant Hill, where, on the following day, the enemy made 
a second attack, and were as badly beaten and driven back as 
we had been in the first day's fighting. The analogy between 
these two days' work and Grant's two days at Shiloh is, I 
think, the most perfect that can be found in the annals of 
our four years* civil war. 

It was determined, after this battle of April 9, to aban- 
don the expedition and to fall back to Alexandria, a staff 
officer being sent to notify Steele. The river had in the 
meantime fallen so low that it was found impossible for the 
heavy vessels of the fleet to pass the rapids and falls at that 
place. For twenty years the water had not been so low at 
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that season of the year at Alexandria, and there was no pros- 
pect of a rise. It was the general belief in both branches of 
the service that the ships of war, worth more than two mill- 
ions of dollars, would require to be destroyed to prevent 
their capture by the Confederates. This difficulty had been 
anticipated by many army officers who were acquainted with 
the treacherous character of the Red River navigation, and 
the idea of rescuing the squadron by means of a dam sug- 
gested by a Western farmer. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Bailey, of Wisconsin, acting 
engineer of the Nineteenth Corps, who had had much expe- 
rience in the logging camps of the Northwest, submitted 
to the commanding general, through the writer, the plan 
of a tree dam, remarking, "I wish 1 was as sure of heaven 
as I am that I can save the fleet,'" Banks entered fully into 
the project, with perfect confidence in its practicability, and 
General David Hunter, then at Alexandria on a mission from 
General Grant {who never approved of the expedition, as 
he told the writer shortly before he died), suggested that, 
although he had but little faith in its feasibility, he neverthe- 
less thought the experiment had better be tried, inasmuch as 
General Franklin, an engineer officer, recommended it. The 
fighting admiral had not tlie slightest confidence in its suc- 
cess. As he expressed it in his own way to the present 
writer: " If damming would get the fleet over, it would have 
been afloat long ago." 

The plan being finally approved of by the commanding 
general on the morning of April 30, the work was begun 
by Colonel Bailey, who was aided by several staff officers, 
and details of nearly three thousand men, consisting chiefly 
of regiments from the Western States. There were also 
employed in the construction of this great work some two 
hundred army wagons and about a thousand horses, mules, 
and oxen. Several hundred hardy lumbermen, belonging to a 
regiment from Maine, were employed on the right, or north, 
bank in felling trees, while an equal number were engaged in 
hauling them to the river bank. Flat-boats were constructed. 
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n which stone was brought from above, after being quarried, 
|nid the work was begun at the foot of the falls by running 
It a tree-dam made from the heavy timber and stone, cross- 
Ptitd with the trunks of other large trees, and strengthened in 
everyway which Yankee ingenuity could devise. This dam 
extended out into the river a distance of above three hundred 
fttt. Four large navy coal barges were then filled with stone 
and brick, and sunk at the end of the dam. From the left, 
or south, bank — there being no timber there — a series of 
heavy cribs were constructed from material obtained by de- 
molishing some old mills and bams, while the brick, iron, and 
5toRe required to sink them and hold them in their place, 
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were procured by tearing down two large sugar houses, and 
by taking up a quantity of railroad iron, buried in the vicin- 
ity of Alexandria, In this work several colored regiments 
were employed, while the white troops carried forward the 
operations on the other side of the river, both details working 
day and night. 

The width of the Red River at the lower end of the falls. 
the point where the dam was constructed, is seven hundred 
and fifty-eight feet, and the depth of the water from four to 
six feet, the current running about ten miles an hour. Night 
and day the work was carried on without cessation, the men 
wo rking willingly and cheerfully, although many were com- 
illed to stand up to their waists in water during the damp 
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and chilly nights, and under a burning sun by day, and not- 
withstanding very many had no faith in the success of the 
great undertaking. The scene presented in the vicinity of 
the dam was novel and interesting. Oak, elm, and pine trees, 
whose gigantic growth dated from the days of the daring De 
Soto, were falling to the ground under the blows of the stal- 
wart pioneers of Maine, bearing with them in their fall trees 
of lesser growth ; mules and oxen were dragging the trees, de- 
nuded of their branches, to the river's bank; wagons heavily 
loaded were moving in every direction ; flat-boats carrying 
stone were floating with the current, while others were being 
drawn up the stream in the manner of canal-boats. Mean- 
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while hundreds of men were at work at each end of the dam, 
moving heavy logs to the outer end of the tree dam, throw- 
ing in brushwood and branches of trees to make it tight, 
wheeling brick out to the cribs, carrying bars of railway iron 
to the barges, and in various other ways contributing to the 
completion of the work, while on each bank of the river were 
to be seen thousands of spectators, consisting of officers of 
both services, groups of sailors, soldiers, camp-followers, and 
citizens of Alexandria, all eagerly watching our progress and 
discussing the chances of success. 

At night the scene was even more striking and pictu- 
resque, the fires burning on both banks of the river and at 
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different points on the dam : the thousand swarthy figures 
at work on land and water, passing to and fro; the camp- 
fires of the army which surrounded us on every side; the 
loud commands of the officers superintending the work ; the 
noisy shouts of the teamsters ; the sound of the falling trees, 
md the roaring of the rushing waters, formed in its tout 
tKsembU- one of the most impressive scenes we ever witnessed. 
Mingled with these sounds we often heard, as we passed on 
our rounds among the men, the sweet strains of "Annie 
Liurie." or the martial notes of the " Battle Cry of Free- 
dom;" while at the other end of the dam, among the dusky 
members of the Corps d'Afrique,^^ popular refrain of "John 
Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the ground," and some 
of those peculiar and plaintive plantation melodies of the 
South, would greet us as we pursued our way. It was while 
an duty one night, when such a scene as we have attempted 
to describe presented itself to the looker-on, that a silvery- 
headed contraband, who had just come into our lines, 
ipproached us, and throwing up both his hands in perfect 
imaiement, exclaimed : " Well, 'fore God, what won't de 
Yankees do next ! " He was the same sprightly old slave of 
sboiit seventy, although he asserted that"I'5e mor' dan a 
hundred year old," who, when I told him a few days pre- 
vious that he was then free, fell on his knees, exclaiming in 
the most sincere and heartfelt tones, " Bless de Lord 1 bless 
de Lord ! O massa, dat's what I'se been a waiten for so 



Passing on our rounds one morning about three o'clock, 
J colored soldier caused considerable delay by carelessly 
allowing his wheelbarrow load of brick, which were being 
used in the cribs, to run off the long track or gangway, 
thereby detaining for a few moments a line of forty or 
fifty African citizens, following behind, " Hit dat hun- 
dred-dollar nigga in de head wid a brick!" "Git dat 
wheelbarrow out ob de way ! " " What doin' dar, nigga ? " 
"Kick dat blind child into de ribber ! " " Smash dat black 
man ober de shin ! " " Now den, you be quick dar, mighty 
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quick!" "What de debble de matter wid dat nigga?" 

"Mis'ble nigga, don't you know you's a working for your 
sculp ? De rebels git you, you is done gone, sliua ! " Such 
were some of the utterances of which his sable fellow-laborers 
delivered themselves, while the captain of the squad assailed 
the culprit with certain pithy expressions not proper to be 
recorded. Feeling some sympathy for the unfortunate sub- 
ject of this deluge of abuse, we kindly inquired if he was 
tired. " Oh ! Lordy, yass, Massa Cunnei, I'se werry tired 
toten brick. It's a heap harder dan picketi cotton." 

During the construction of the dam, daily and almost con- 
stant skirmishing was carried on with the enemy, who were 
around us in strong force, and not only anticipated the 
capture of Admiral Porter's entire fleet, but made it their 
boast that the army would be forced to surrender to General 
Kirby Smith. The dam they looked upon as a huge Joke, 
and the salutation with which Union prisoners, whom the 
chances of war occasionally threw into their hands, were 
met, was : " Well, Yank, how's the dam ? " Even the rebel 
prisoners whom we captured during its construction could 
not avoid chaffing their captors by the question : " How's 
your big dam progressing ? " The ridicule was not, however, 
confined to the camp of the enemy or to the rebel citizens of 
Alexandria. We think we can safely assert that, until the 
work had progressed for a week, not ten per cent, of the 
officers and seamen of the navy had the slightest faith in 
our saving their fleet. Indeed, we cannot now remember any 
officer, with the single exception of Lieutenant Langthome, 
who, from the inauguration of the work, believed it would 
be the means of saving the squadron. The percentage of 
unbelievers in the army was much less. Perhaps one-half 
had faith in its ultimate success. With many, the building 
of the dam was an endless subject of mirth, and numberless 
were the witticisms to which it gave birth. But the pro- 
jector paid no attention to their jeersor jokes, nordid he ever 
for a moment lose heart or hope, but worked on manfully. 

On the morning of the 8th of May, the water had risen 
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sufficiently on the upper falls to allow three of the iron-clads 
to cross and proceed down to within a short distance of the 
dam. In another day, it would undoubtedly have been suf- 
ficiently high to enable all the other vessels of the fleet to 
pass the upper falls. Unfortunately, at five o'clock on the 
morning of the 9th, the pressure of the water became so great 
that it swept away two of the large coal barges that were 
sunk at the end of the dam, near the centre of the river. 
When the accident was observed, the admiral rode to the 
point where the upper vessels were anchored, and ordered the 
" Lexington " to pass the upper falls, if possible, and immedi- 
ately attempt to go through the opening in the dam, along 
which the water was rushing as fiercely as over the rapids at 
Niagara. She succeeded in getting over the falls, and then 
steered directly for the opening in the dam, through which 
the water was dashing so furiously that it seemed as if certain 
destruction would be her fate. Ten thousand spectators 
breathlessly awaited the result. Entering the gap with a full 
head of steam, the ** Lexington " passed down the roaring, 
rushing torrent ; made several spasmodic rolls ; hung for a mo- 
ment, with a harsh, grating sound, on the rocks below ; was 
then swept into deep water, and rounded to by the bank of 
the river. Such a cheer arose from that vast multitude of 
sailors and soldiers, when the noble vessel was seen in safety 
below the falls, as we had never heard before, and certainly 
have not heard since. Then all eyes were turned above the dam 
again, when the " Neosho," another iron-clad, was to be seen 
approaching. She did not fare as well as the " Lexington," 
being considerably injured in the passage ; but the other two, 
the " Hindman " and ** Osage," which followed her, passed 
through without any accident. It was perhaps a fortunate 
circumstance that a portion of the dam was carried away in 
the manner that it was, as the two barges that were forced out 
by the terrific pressure of the water swung round against 
some dangerous rocks, making a cushion for the vessels, and 
doubtless preventing, as afterward appeared, the certain 
destruction of a portion of the fleet. 
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The army, not in the least disheartened, immediately 
commenced the reconstruction of the dam, but not to close 
the breach, that being left substantially as it was. The ques- 
tion originally was, whether we should make one dam at the 
foot of the falls, with an opening for the ships to pass through, 
with wing dams above, thus dividing the pressure, or trust all 
to one principal structure. The dam had been carried away 
because the whole body of water had been stopped at one 
point, leaving no passage for the escape of any portion of it ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey therefore determined to leave the 
gap of about seventy feet, caused by the carrying away of the 
two barges, and construct a series of wing dams on the upper 
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falls in accordance with his original plan, thus turning all the 
water into one narrow channel. Several of these were built 
on each side of the river, thereby increasing the depth one 
foot two inches, and enabling all the fleet to pass the upper 
falls. This was accomplislicd in three days and nights, the 
wing dams being constructed in the same manner as the tree 
dam on the north side of the lower falls, and on the fourth 
day the work was completed on the main dam, by which the 
depth of water was increased five feet four and a half inches 
— a depth sufficient to enable the largest iron-clads to cross. 
On the afternoon of the 1 2th, three of the gunboats, " Caron- 
dclct," " Mound City," and " Pittsburg," their hatches battened 
down and every precaution taken to guard against accident, 
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dlely passed the dam. Early the following morning the 
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in successioi 



mid the cheers of the 



assembled thousands. The only casualty was the loss of a 
single sailor, washed overboard from one of the smaller ves- 
sels, and unfortunately drowned before assistance could reach 
him. By three o'clock that day the vessels were all coaled ; 
Iht guns and ammunition, which had been removed to lighten 
the vessels, replaced; the pontoon bridge at Alexandria, 
laid down to facilitate operations on the dam, taken up ; and 
the whole fleet, with its large convoy of army transports, was 
steaming down the river, while the troops moved forward on 
the river road to cover and protect them from the attacks of 
the enemy. A few hours later, after the rear-guard had left 
Alexandria, the enemy took possession of the town, and, with 
rueful and elongated countenances, gazed sadly upon the 
wofk of a Northern Army, whereby a fleet worth several mill- 
ions of dollars, with a magnificent armament of powerful 
guns, which they had looked upon as their certain prize, had 
been successfully rescued. 

General Banks, in a commtinication on the subject of the 
Red River dam addressed to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War, says : " The water had been 
raised upon the dam for a mile and a quarter about seven 
feet, with a fall below the dam of about six feet, making in 
ail a fall of some thirteen feet above and below the falls. 
The pressure of the water at its completion was terrific. I 
went on the work at eleven o'clock on the evening of the 8th 
with Colonel J. G. Wilson, of my staff, and felt that the press- 
ure of the water was so great that it could not stand. I rode 
immediately to the point above, where the fleet was anchored, 
to ascertain, if possible, if they were ready to follow the three 
boats that had already passed the rapids. I reached the fleet 
about twelve o'clock, midnight. Scarcely a man or light was 
e seen. It was perfectly apparent that the vessels were 
It in a condition to take advantage of the completion of the 
un, and, feeling that it could not stand another day, 1 wrote 
^Boteto Admiral Porter, at one o'clock on the morning of 
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the 9th, which was delivered in person, at two o'clock A.M., 
by Colonel Wilson, stating my belief as to the condition of 
the dam and the fleet, and asking that measures should be 
taken immediately to put the boats in condition to move over 
the rapids at the earliest possible moment in the morning. 
My apprehensions were fully verified. A little after five 
o'clock on the morning of the 9th, I myself saw a material 
part of the dam swept away. The three iron-clads that had 
passed the rapids the afternoon before were able to pass below 
through the opening which the waters had made. Only one 
of the vessels above the falls — the ' Lexington ' — was ready to 
move when the dam gave way, and that came down after the 
break and passed the dam in safety, with all the vessels that 
were below the rapids. Had the others been ready to move, 
all would have passed the rapids and the dam safely on 
Monday." 

As Admiral Porter says in his report to the Secretary of 
the Navy : " This is, without doubt, the best engineering feat 
ever performed. Under the best circumstances a private 
company would not have completed the work under one 
year, and to an ordinary mind the whole thing would have 
appeared an utter impossibility. I do not believe that there 
ever was a case where such difficulties were overcome in so 
short a space of time, and without any previous preparation." 
The colonel of the Fifteenth Regiment Maine Volunteers tes- 
tified before the Committee on the Conduct of the War, Jan- 
uary, 1865, "that it was a very common thing among the 
lumbermen of Maine to build such dams, and that he had one 
hundred and fifty men in his regiment who could build just 
such a dam," a statement which we presume must be taken 
cum grano salts. 

The construction of the Red River dam was almost ex- 
clusively the work of the army. But little aid or encourage- 
ment was rendered by the navy, except by Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant Langthorne, commanding the " Mound City," who 
assisted in setting the heavy cribs and coal barges. The sol- 
diers labored zealously night and day, in and out of the water, 
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from the 30th of April to the 12th of May inclusive, when the 
passage of the boats below the upper falls was completed. 
Eight days later, during which period constant skirmishing 
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was going on with the enemy, the army reached the Atcha- 
falaya Bayou, where Colonel Bailey improvised an excellent 

'Civics from an old m&pnonr in th« possession of Captain Joseph H. Willard, 
Uniled Stales Engineer Corps, on which there are several notes in manuscript 
signed J. Bailey, B»t. B.-Gen. The dam is sketched in on the map in red ink. 
and it U believed that this was done by General Baitey hitnself. 
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bridge by placing the numerous transports and barges side 
by side, over which everything — horse, foot, and dragoons — 
crossed in safety, and the disastrous Red River campaign 
came to a close. Some of the vessels of Porter's squadron 
convoyed Sherman's soldiers to Vicksburg, and then resumed 
their stations on the Mississippi River, while General Canby 
sent his troops to Baton Rouge, Port Hudson, and other 
military posts in the Department of the Gulf. 

Several little incidents connected with the campaign and 
our sojourn at Alexandria may, perhaps, be introduced in three 
short paragraphs. Some boxes and baskets belonging to the 
speaker, and bearing his name, fell into the hands of General 
Wharton, of Texas, commanding a division of Confederate 
cavalry, after the battle of Sabine Cross Roads, our head- 
quarter trains having been captured. A flag of truce, which 
came in to Banks soon after at Alexandria, brought me a note 
of thanks from Wharton, who complimented me on the excel- 
lent character of my champagne and claret, which Richard 
Taylor and the other general officers had greatly enjoyed, as 
they were uncommon luxuries in Kirby Smith's army, adding 
that, as an old classmate, he thought he had a better right to 
the wine than any other Confederate, and that if I would come 
to Galveston after the war he would pay me back with inter 
est.* Alas, poor Wharton ! After being under fire a hun- 
dred times without a wound, an officer of the old army, with 
whom he had a personal altercation, shot him dead the day 
after his return to Texas. 

Being requested by the commanding general to stop a 
fire which had broken out at Alexandria, your speaker, with 
whom the literary instinct was always strong, succeeded in 

• After the damned good licking we gave you Yanks the other day, I dis- 
covered some baskets and boxes bearing your familiar name. As no one in this 
army appeared to ha\*e as good a claim to the grog as your old College Hill class- 
mate ** Texas Jack," otherwise ** Red-headed Jack," I levied upon the same and 
sent it to my quarters, where the wine was drunk with great gusto by Dick Taylor 
and our other generals. Nothing so good has gone down our gullets for a long 
time ; and if you will come to Galveston after " d« wiT is ober," you will be paid 
l)ack with compound interest by your friend. Jack Whartox. 
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saving from a burning building a complete file of the leading 
paper of the city, and also secured some freshly printed and 
unfolded sheets of a small brochure in French and English, 
containing the county ordinances in regard to slavery. These 
were afterwards bound and distributed in various pubh'c 
libraries, where they are still preserved ; but the four volumes 
of the Democrat, placed on a New Orleans transport, went to 
the bottom of the Red River, the steamer having been burned 
aid sunk by the Confederates after leaving Alexandria, 

On the return of the army to Alexandria we were met by 
tcenforcements which had been hurried forward from New 
Orleans and other points. One of the brigades was com- 
manded by a good Samaritan, General N , who issued an 

invitation to Banks, Hunter, Franklin, Emory, and the other 
principal officers of the army, numbering a hundred or more, 
toinnch with him. The entertainment, consisting of delica- 
cies prepared by the chef dc cuisine of the Delmonico of New 
Orleans, accompanied by a copious supply of Madame Cliquot, 
Tikiiy frapp^cd, was generously served in large goblets. The 
reunion of comrades who had stood side by side on many a 
well-fought field, the flow of fun and song and champagne 
for several hours, united with the feeling that Bailey, whose 
health was proposed amid enthusiastic applause, would suc- 
ceed in his great undertaking — all combined to make the 
occasion a most memorable one. In the words of a young 
aide-de-camp who was present, " It is among the last things 
that I shall think of before I die." 

For the successful execution of this great work Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Bailey, the Wisconsin farmer, was promoted to 
ihe rank of Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and received 
the thanks of Congress; while the officers of the Mississippi 
squadron testified their high appreciation of his inestimable 
services to them and the country, by presenting him with an 
elegant sword and a purse of $3,000, which were transmitted 
to him with a highly complimentary tetter from their Com- 
mander Admiral Porter. 

Joseph Bailey, it may be mentioned, who achieved this 
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original and skilful feat of engineering, and who in his report 
says: "The plan of the dam was looked upon as wild and 
chimerical," was born at Salem, Ohio, on the 28th of April, 
1827. He entered the service as captain Fourth Wisconsin 
Infantry, July 2, 1861, was promoted major, May 30, 1863, 
and lieutenant-colonel, June 24 of the same year. His regi- 
ment was changed from infantry to cavalry in the August 
following. Bailey was promoted to the rank of colonel June 
I, 1864, and appointed brigadier-general of United States 
Volunteers, November 10, 1864. He was breveted brigadier- 
general June 7, 1864, ** for distinguished and meritorious ser- 
vices as acting engineer of the Nineteenth Corps in project- 
ing and constructing a temporary dam at the lower falls of 
the Red River, thereby enabling our flotilla to reach the 
waters of the Mississippi in safety," and Major-General United 
States Volunteers March 13, 1865, "for gallant and meritori- 
ous services in the campaign of Mobile, Ala.," where he com- 
manded the Engineer Brigade. His latest services were in 
the military division of the West Mississippi, where he was 
in command of the Second Brigade, Second Cavalry Division, 
to June, 1865, and on leave of absence until he resigned from 
the service, July 7, 1865. After the war General Bailey set- 
tled as a farmer in Newton County, Missouri, of which he 
was the following year elected sheriff". He soon became for- 
midable to the border ruffians, and after fearlessly going alone 
and arresting two brothers named Pixley, he was shot and 
instantly killed by one of the! desperadoes with a concealed 
pistol, near Nevada, in Missouri, March 21, 1867. 

The officers who had the honor of assisting Bailey in the 
construction of the famous dam were Colonel James Grant 
Wilson, of General Banks's staff"; Colonel Charles C. D wight, 
inspector-general Nineteenth Army Corps ; Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel W. B. ^Kinsey, One Hundred and Sixty-first Regiment 
New York Infantry ; Lieutenant-Colonel N. B. Pearsall, 
Ninety-seventh Regiment United States Colored Infantry ; 
Major Charles G. Sawtelle, of General Franklin's staff"; and 
LieutenantXangthorne, the only officer of the fleet who, from 
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the inauguration of the work, believed it would be the means 
of saving the Mississippi squadron. 

In answer to inquiries made as to the condition of the 
Red River and Bailey dam at Alexandria, the following 
statement, dated March 23, 1885, was received from Captain 
Eric Bergland of the United States Engineer Corps: 

The central portions of the Bailey dam still remain in position. Portions of 
the crest have been washed away or otherwise removed, but the general line 
of the crest still extends about five feet above low water. Most of the timber 
used in the construction of the dam is as sound as when placed there more than 
twenty years ago. A deposit, mostly sand, has formed at the front and back of 
the dam. The effect of the dam has been the gradual erosion of the west bank 
and formation of a wide sand bar along the east bank. The amount of erosion 
during late years has been about twenty feet per annum, and the total amount of 
erosion at the upper part of the town amounts to nearly two hundred and fifty feet 
in twenty years. The new channel, near the west bank, has been for years con- 
sidered by steamboat men to be the best channel through the lower falls. It is 
BOW contemplated to close this channel by a dam, the material for which is to be 
obtained from the cut through the upper falls. From information derived from 
the old inhabitants of Alexandria, it appears that many years ago, in order to 
stop the caving along the front of the town, the authorities attempted to blow up 
the Bailey dam near the east shore, and restore the channel to its original posi- 
tion in the river. They destroyed part of the dam, but failed to benefit the town 
or make any change in the channel* 

Perhaps I may be permitted to mention a little incident 
of the late war which has a bearing on the Bailey dam. 
When General Jackson was moving to strike the flank of 
McClellan's forces on theChickahominy, he came to a stream 
which had no bridge, and could not be crossed without one. 
The Confederate general had brought with him from the 

*The following is an extract from a letter dated March 17, 1891, from Captain 
Joseph H. Willard, United States Engineer Corps, who is now in charge of river 
uid harbor improvements in the district which includes Alex.indria, La.: **As 
Me/s work was done at low water, when the slope of Red River is generally 
the greatest, the following information, derived from water-gauge records, may 
he of interest. The elevations refer to mean gulf level at Biloxi, and depend 
ipon precise levels." 

At Alexandria. Mouth of Red River. Difference. 

Feet. Feet. Feet. 

High water 80.05 51.36 28.69 

Low water 39,50 2.59 36.91 

^ge 40.55 48.77 
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valley a rough, unedacated man of the Bailey type, full of 
energy, who had served him faithfully in many emergencies, 
and in whom he had the utmost confidence. He called this 
man and told him that stream must be bridged immediately ; 
the regular engineers were also advised of the fact. In a short 
time the rough carpenter and the polished men of science 
were at the stream : the former had his plan, the latter theirs. 
He wished to go to work at once without drawings, but 
they objected until thej- could perfect the plan on paper. 
The engineers retired to their tent to prepare a paper bridge : 
the carpenter took his men and went to work to make a real 
one. In a verj- short time he appeared at ** Stonewall's " 
tent, and briefly reported thus : " General, that ar bridge 
is built, but them ar pictures ain*t come yet." 

I have mentioned that General Grant never approved of 
the Red River campaign, which was originated at Washing- 
ton, and was a favorite project with General Halleck as early 
as December, 1S62. For this reason the lieutenant-general 
did not wish to oppose it. The statement has also been 
made that General Banks was not in favor of the expedition. 

Among the \'anous causes that I cannot dwell upon, 
which rendered the campaign unsuccessful, was the inability 
of the navy — owing to the rapid and unusual fall of water in 
the Red River — to cooperate with the army.* But even had 
we reached and successfully occupied Shreveport, nothing 

• Although, 10 use Cariylc's phnse, " Ac Tcndties of history ** called for 
an allusion in this address to the almost complete lack of faith in the success of 
Colonel Bailer's attempt to sare their sqoadron, no reflection was intended on 
the high character and gallantry of Admiral Porter and the officers of the navy 
who participated in the unfortunate expedition, which appears to be a^//«x nu/- 
iiHSf for a friend of General Halleck assured me that he afterward disclaimed 
responsibility for originating the campaign. But this statement may, I think, 
be fairly questioned. Lincoln remarked, " It was none of my progeny ;" Secre- 
tary Stanton and Welles of the Army and Nary Departments made similar asser- 
tions ; Grant and Banks, as we have seen, both disowned it ; and General Sher- 
man said to me last winter, ** The whole business, from beginning to end, was 
a damned blunder ! *" It would therefore seem that history may justly hold 
Henry W. Halleck responsible for the iU-judged and unlucky expedition. 

The Author, September, 1891. 
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would have been gained, as General Grant, who required the 
troops sent by Sherman for the famous march to Atlanta, 
would have ordered its evacuation. This I had direct from 
the great soldier himself. 

During the two and a half decades that have passed away 
since the occurrence of the fruitless expedition in the Red 
River country, how many of our comrades who participated 
in the campaign have joined the bivouac of the dead ! 
Canby, who assumed command of the troops at Simmsport 
on the Atchafalaya, and his aide-de-camp Myer ; Admiral 
Porter, and my gallant friend Gorringe of the navy, who 
a few years later brought the 'Obelisk from Egypt ; the 
accomplished and persecuted Charles P. Stone, our chief of 
staff ; General Ransom, wounded and reeling in his saddle 
at Sabine Cross Roads ; Richard Arnold of the artillery ; 
Colonel Davis of the Illinois cavalry ; Benedict of Albany, 
who fell fighting at the head of his brigade at Pleasant Hill ; 
Bailey, the builder of the dam ; and many other brave and 
gallant spirits have gone hence to be no more seen of men. 
In the words of Coleridge : 

** Their good swords rust, 
And their steeds are dust, 
But their souls are with the saints, we trust." 



THE -SASSACUS" AND THE 
"ALBEMARLE." 

A Paptr read by Dr. Edgar Holden, late U. 5. N.y May 4, 1887. 

Permit me to give you a description of what I believe to 
be the first deliberate attempt to destroy an iron-clad by run 
ning it down with a wooden ship. 

On the 5th of May, 1864, the steamer " Sassacus," one of 
several side-wheel ships built for speed, light draught, and 
ease of manoeuvre in battle, carrying four nine-inch Dahlgren 
guns and two hundred-pound Parrott rifles, while engaged, 
together with the ** Metatesset," '* Wyalusing," and several 
smaller vessels, with the iron-clad ram "Albemarle," in Albe- 
marle Sound, was, under the heroism of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander F. A. Roe, and with all speed possibly attainable, 
driven down upon the ram, striking full and square at the 
junction of his armored roof and deck. 

Let me say at the outset, and distinctly, that I do not 
attempt to describe the whole battle, lest injustice be done to 
gallant officers and men whose action did not fall under my 
immediate observation, but only to recall the part taken by 
the " Sassacus" in her attempt to run down the ram. 

It is somewhat shocking to one's faith in history to note 
how events of interest are made or marred by purely fortu- 
itous circumstance, and how chance or the bias of the his- 
torian determines the distribution of honor and renown. 
Events in the life of nations, as of men, attain importance, 
moreover, vcr>' much in proportion to their chance back- 
grounds or the state of the public mind at the time. 

The second battle with the ram "Albemarle" occurred 
on the 5th of May, 1S64, and on the day previous, General 
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Grant began the movement of the armies of the Republic 
that the press and the people had long clamored for. Then 
followed the slaughter of tiie Wilderness and the struggle of 
amis and military strategy, stretching on through Spottsyl- 
vania, North Anna, Cold Harbor, and the investment of 
Pelers burgh. 

Of course, public attention was absorbed for weary weeks 
ind months, and with this foreground of flame and smoke 
and blood all preceding events grew dim in the gray per- 
^—.^tctive of the past. 

^^B To appreciate the motive that has actuated this reminis- 
^Heence, one must go back to the date when ships in iron armor 
^■wre first brought to the test of battle. 

We must look at the subject as we looked at it then, not 
only through the many-hued glasses of youth, but as we now 
look at the innovations of recent date, although not even the 
new explosives, projectiles, and submarine torpedoes which 
iron ships have made necessary to modern warfare, have so 
affected the relation of nations to each other as the advent of 
ike iron ships themselves. 

Recall the discussions about the floating of a ship built of 
such massive weight and strength as shot-proof plates imply. 
of its withstanding a gale, of its manceuvring in battle, and 
tspecially of its ability to carry guns heavy enough to cope 
with an equally massive antagonist, for these and kindred 
questions filled the mind of an anxious and expectant people. 
To float was one thing, to fight quite another, and to 
sink easily was the most evident quality to the mind of all. 
Channel obstructions and torpedoes were rendered doubly 
formidable by the grim bugbear of unwieldiness and weight. 
The most amusing feature of the discussion of the day was, 
that every civilian and private in the home guard knew all 
»bout it, and could tell you at once the thickness of plate 
necessary, and the best style of ship to build. 

All this, of course, was brought about by the news from 
nimpton Roads, in the gloomy days of March and April, 
'862, In that famous engagement began my first experience, 
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destined to be continued with iron-clads throughout the war, 
in all the vicissitudes of storm and battle. 

No one who was in that first eventful fight can ever forget 
the sensation experienced at the sight of the curling line of 
smoke over Sewall's Point batteries, slowly moving across the 
brilliant noonday sky, nor the suppressed cry, ** The * Merri- 
mac' is coming," as the drum beat to quarters, and the long 
roll mingled with the rattling of cables and the unlimbering 
of heavy guns. 

A strange, black-roofed monster, gliding quickly out of the 
Elizabeth River, she carried to every mind the idea of over- 
whelming strength and majesty. 

When the second day's battle was over, and, indeed, for 
days and weeks afterward, as we surveyed the devastation 
and wreck of that famous engagement, the one absorbing 
topic of conversation on the flagship *' Minnesota*' — on deck, 
in the ward-room, over our after-dinner cigars — was, how 
best to meet and destroy the formidable ship. 

The wildest suggestions were made ; and from dropping 
heavy anchors or torpedoes from the yards, to throwing 
grenades down the smoke-stack, or the employment of Greek 
fire or Chinese pots, there gradually grew the conviction that 
ramming was the most feasible. 

Then came the old stories of shooting a tallow candle 
through a board, and of a ferry-boat in New York that had 
been driven twenty feet into a solid stone dock, till the 
whole subject was worn threadbare, only to be renewed and 
gone over again. The matter took shape, however, and one 
fine morning two, or perhaps more, large ocean steamers came 
into the Roads and anchored. But although naval officers 
had talked themselves into belief that a wooden ship was 
strong enough to sink an iron-clad by its mere momentum, 
the feeling of others can be understood by an incident never 
before, I think, related. 

The captain of one of these steamers came promptly on 
board the flagship to report for orders. 

Clearly he had not been informed of the reason for bring- 
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ing his ship under the eye of the grim Commodore Golds- 
borough. He was a weather-beaten but dignified sailor, and 
had for years commanded, with no one to question his 
authority. He was told in few words what was expected of 
him. " Keep up all steam, and when the ' Merrimac ' comes 
out, run her down." 

Staggered a little by the command and the tone in which 
it was conveyed, he said : "And this was what I came here 
for, to sink my ship on an iron-clad ? If you and your crew are 
killed, the Government will take care of the widows and or- 
phans. What is to become of mine ? " The tone of opposi- 
tion exasperated the imperious commodore. " D n you, 

obey your orders ! " " Never," he replied. " Run down the 
ram yourself, if you like; I return at once to New York ;" and 
amid a volley of sulphurous epithets he went calmly over the 
side, and in an hour his ship was outside the capes. This 
little episode was soon forgotten, and, in spite of the easily 
propounded theories of destroying him, the ram came gayly 
out one day, and coolly towed olT several schooners, while 
our ships made ready for an attack which he had no mind to 
make. To attempt to run him down in a channel where 
there was no chance to manceuvre, would invite unpleasant 
iKulls; and the chagrin of seeing him steam into the Eliza- 
belh River with his prey may be imagined. 

The possibility of destroying an iron vessel by running 
her down with a wooden one, probably was as unsettled in 
the tninds of the officers of the " Merrimac " as in our own ; 
but without actual test, the conviction that it could be done 
grew and became general throughout our navy. 

A fair idea can be obtained of what such a process implies 
hy remembering that on a ship in battle you are on a floating 
'*rget, through which the enemy's shell may bring not only 
the carnage of explosion, but an equally unpleasant visitor, 
the sea. To hurl this eggshell target against a rock is sug- 
gestive ; to hurl it against an iron-clad bristling with guns, or 
loplant it upon the muzzles of hundred-pounder Brooks or 
Parrott rifles, with all the chance of a sheering off of the iron- 
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clad, and a subsequent ramming process, about which no two 
opinions ever existed, is more than suggestive ; it points to a 
definite result. 

The first fair, actual trial, therefore, in naval warfare, with 
a clean run of a swift ship, with open throttles and oil in the 
fires, a square right-angled collision at the weakest part of 
the armor, and an engagement from 4.40 till 8 P.M., is entitled 
to its proper place in history. 

And this was the way it came about : April 17, 1864, 
Plymouth, North Carolina, was attacked by the Confeder- 
ates, by land and river, the ram " Albemarle " menacing the 
Union vessels "Miami,'* "Southfield," and "Ceres.** The 
two former, being the larger vessels, had been lashed to- 
gether by the senior officer, Lieutenant-Commander Flusser, 
for better resistance in the fight that was imminent. At 
early daylight on the 19th, the ram was signalled as coming, 
and orders were given to ship hawsers to run her down. 
In less than two minutes from the time she was sighted, the 
ram*s prow struck the port bow of the " Miami,** and, shear- 
ing slightly, penetrated the starboard bow of the ** South- 
field,*' sinking her immediately ; the lashing cables parted, and 
Lieutenant-Commander Flusser, who had been full of confi- 
dence in his ability to sink the ram, was killed by fragments 
of his own heavy nine-inch shells rebounding from the iron 
roof of his antagonist, only a few feet from his guns. The 
other ship, ** Miami,** was withdrawn from the doom that 
seemed inevitable, and the proposed running-down process 
had been accomplished by the iron-clad, and not by the 
wooden ships. 

Sixteen days after this, the Albemarle came down the river 
with the steamer " Bombshell '* and the steamer " Cotton 
Plant'* laden with troops, and the gunboats " Metatesset,** 
" Sassacus,** and " Wyalusing," together with the smaller ves- 
sels, ** Whitehead,** " Miami,'* and " Ceres,*' and Commodore 
Hull steamed up to give battle. The actual number of guns 
carried by the formidable array of Union vessels I cannot 
give. The three larger vessels carried in all twelve nine-inch 
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Dahlgrens and six hundred-pound Parrott rifles. It would be 
evident that the confidence of the officers of the ram in the 
power of any wooden ship to run him down was certainly very 
small compared with that of our naval department, for he 
advanced with the dauntless bearing of invincibility. 

The plan of attack was for the large vessels to pass as 
close as possible to the ram without endangering their wheels, 
deliver their fire, and then round to and return. 

The smaller vessels were to take care of thirty armed 
launches which were expected to accompany the iron-clad. 
The ** Miami ** carried a torpedo to be exploded under the 
enemy, and a strong net, or seine, to foul his propeller ; and 
it may be well to say here that both these failed, as they 
usually do in actual engagement. 

Something is always out of gear at the critical moment. 
It is difficult to direct the torpedoes, or the unwieldy and 
dangerous article is inconveniently poked into a friendly ship, 
or exploded prematurely. 

Hand-grenades were ready for the enemy's smoke-stack, 
which is never, of course, left open to receive them ; but it 
sounds well to have them, though rarely of any service. 

All eyes were fixed on this second " Merrimac," as like a 
floating fortress she came down the bay. A puff of smoke 
from her bow-port opened the ball, followed quickly by 
another, the shells aimed skilfully at the Parrott rifle of the 
leading ship, " Metatesset,*' cutting away sail and spars and 
wounding six men at the guns. The ram then headed straight 
for her, in imitation of the " Merrimac,*' but by a skilful man- 
agement of the helm the "Metatesset" rounded his bows, 
closely followed by our own ship, the ** Sassaqus," which at 
close quarters gave him a broadside of solid nine-inch shot. 
The guns might as well have fired blank cartridges, for the 
shot skimmed off into the air, and even the hundred-pound 
solid shot from the pivot rifle glanced from the sloping roof 
into space, with no apparent effect. 

The feeling of helplessness that comes from the failure of 
heavy guns to make any mark on an advancing foe can never 
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be described. You are like a man with a bodkin before a 
gorgon or a dragon ; a man with straws before the wheels of 
Juggernaut. 

To add to the feeh'ng in this instance, the rapid firing 
from the different ships, the clouds of smoke, the changes of 
position to avoid being run down, the watchfulness to get a 
shot into ports of the ram, as they quickly opened to deliver 
their well-directed fire, kept alive the constant danger of our 
ships firing into or entangling each other. 

The crash of bulwarks, and rending of exploding shells 
which were fired by the ram, but which were utterly useless 
to fire from our own guns, gave the confused sensation of a 
general and promiscuous miUe rather than a well-ordered 
attack. Yet, hopeless as it seemed, the plan was being car- 
ried out. Our own ship delivered her broadside and fired the 
pivot rifle with great rapidity, at roof and port and hull and 
smoke-stack, to find a weak spot. He headed for us, and nar- 
rowly passed our stem as we were under full headway. He 
was foiled in this attempt, and swiftly rounding him with a 
hard port-helm, we delivered a broadside at his consort, 
*' Bombshell," each shot hulling her. We now headed for 
her, going within hail. Thus far our pivot rifle action had 
had but small chance to fire ; and the captain of the gun, a 
broad-shouldered, brawny fellow, was now wrought up to a 
pitch of desperation at holding his great gun in leash. As 
we came up to the " Bombshell ** he mounted the rail, and, 
naked to the waist, he brandished a huge cutlass and shouted, 
" Haul down your flag and surrender, you brass-bound sons 
of h — 1, or we'll blow you out of the water ! " The flag 
came down, and she was ordered to drop out of action and 
anchor, which she did. Of this surrender I shall have more 
to say farther on. 

Now came the decisive moment ; for by this action, which 
was, in reality, a manoeuvre of our commander, we had ac- 
quired a distance from the ram of about four hundred yards, 
and he, to evade the " Metatesset," had sheered off a little, 
and lay broadside to us. 
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\ The Union ships were now on both sides of him with en- 
tpped. Commander Roe saw the opportunity, which 
. . j^lhiBiUuat's delay would forfeit, and boldly met the crisis of 
ftcengagfement. To the engineer he cried, "Crowd waste 
and oil in the fires and back slowly!" To Acting Officer 
Boutelle he said, "Lay her course for the junction of the 
casemate and the hull." Then came four bells, and with 
full steam and open throttle the ship sprang forward like a 
living thing. It was a moment of intense strain and anxiety. 
The guns ceased firing, the smoke lifted from the ram, and 
we saw that every effort was being made to evade the shock. 
Straight as an arrow we shot forward to the designated spot. 
Then came the order. " AH hands lie down ! " and with a 
crash that shook the ship like an earthquake, we struck full 
and square on the iron hull, careening her over, and tearing 
away our own bows, ripping and straining our timbers at the 
water line. The enemy's lights were put out and his men 
hurled from their feet, and, as we learned afterward, thought 
for a moment that it was all over with them. Our ship 
quivered for an instant, but held fast, and the swift plash 
of the paddles showed that the engines were uninjured. My 
own station was in the bow, on the main deck, on a line with 
the enemy's guns. Through the port shutter, which had been 
partly jarred off by the concussion, I saw the port of the ram 
not ten feet away. It opened, and like a flash of lightning I 
saw the grim muzzle of a cannon. the straining gun's crew 
naked to the waist and blackened with powder ; then a blaze, 
a roar and rush of the shell as it crashed through, whirling 
me round and dashing me to the deck. 

Both ships were under headway, and as the ram advanced, 
our shattered bows, clinging to the iron casemate, were 
twisted round, and a second shot from a Brooks gun, almost 
touching our side, crashed through, followed immediately by 
acioud of steam and boiling water, that filled the forward 
decks, as our overcharged boilers, pierced by the shot, 
emptied their contents with a shrill scream that drowned for 
an instant the roar of the guns. Then the shouts of com- 
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mand, and the cries of scalded, wounded, and blinded men 
mingled with the rattle of small-arms, that told of a hand-to- 
hand conflict above. 

The ship surged heavily to port as the great weight of 
water in the boilers was expended, and over the cry, " The 
ship is sinking ! *' came the hoarse shout, ** Boarders away! " 

The men below, wild with the boiling steam, sprang to 
the ladder with pistol and cutlass, and gained the bulwarks ; 
but men in the rigging with muskets and hand-grenades, and 
the well-directed fire from the crews of the guns, soon baffled 
the attempt of the Confederates to leave the ram to gain our 
decks, and on the grated top of the iron-clad it would have 
been madness to send our crew. 

The horrid tumult, always characteristic of battle, was in- 
tensified by the cries of agony from the scalded and frantic 
men. Wounds may rend, and blood flow, and grim heroism 
keep the teeth set firm in silence ; but to be boiled alive — to 
have the flesh drop from the face and hands, to strip off in 
sodden mass from the body, as the clothing is torn away 
in savage eagerness for relief — will bring screams from the 
stoutest lips. In the midst of all this, when every man 
had left the engine-rooms, our chief engineer, Mr. Hobby, 
although badly scalded, stood with heroism at his post ; nor 
did he leave it till after the action, when he was brought up, 
blinded and helpless, to the deck. I had often before been in 
battle ; had stepped over the decks of a steamer in the " Mer- 
rimac " fight when a shell had exploded, covering the deck 
with fragments of human bodies, literally tearing to pieces 
the men on the small vessel, as she lay alongside the " Min- 
nesota," but I never before experienced such sickening sensa- 
tions of horror as when we lay for thirteen minutes on the 
roof of the *• Albemarle." An oflRcer of the " Wyalusing " 
says that when the dense smoke and steam enveloped us they 
thought we had sunk, till the flash of our guns burst through 
the clouds, followed by flash after flash in quick succession, as 
our men recovered from the shock of the explosion. 

We were not the senior ship« and in the report of the 
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battle, the time of our contact was said to be " a few 
minutes," Great heavens! was there any use in belittling 
tiiis heroic attempt to save the nation's honor ? There was 
lime enough for the other ships, only three minutes away, to 
dose in on the ram and sink her, or sink beside her, and it 
was thirteen minutes, as timed by an officer who held his 
watch in hand, and told me with his own lips ; but the otiier 
ships were silent, and with stopped engines looked on as the 
douds closed over us in thegrim and final struggle. Captain 
French of the " Miami." who had bravely fought his ship at 
close quarters, and often at the ship's length, vainly tried to 
get bows on, to come to our assistance and use his torpedo ; 
but his ship steered badly, and he was unable to reach us be- 
fore we dropped away. In the mean time the " Wyalusing " 
signalled that she was siiiking ; a mistake, but one that affected 
materially the outcome of the battle. 

The naval report further says : " After remaining in con- 
tact some few minutes she disengaged herself [meaning our 
ship], and soon afterward was seen to be enveloped in steam," 
Soon afterward I It is late justice now, after twenty-three 
years, to give the true history of this battle, but it is full 
time that the heroism of Lieutenant-Commander F. A. Roe 
received recognition. During those thirteen minutes he held 
Ik unequal fight with a coolness and bravery to which your 
esteemed treasurer George De Forest Barton can testify, for 
he stood by his side, acting as signal officer, and was honor- 
ably mentioned in Commander Roe's report. We had struck 
txactly at the spot for which we had aimed ; and, contrary 
the diagram given in the naval report for that year, the 
headway of both ships {our engines running on a vacuum) 
twisted our bows and brought us broadside to broadside — our 
trail's at his stem, and our starboard paddle-wheels on the for- 
ward starboard angle of his casemate. To this, as against the 
report mentioned. I not only attest from my own observa- 
tions, but I have in my possession the written statement of 
the navigator Boutelle, now member of Congress from Maine. 
We drifted off the ram, and our pivot gun, which had been 
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fired incessantly by Ensign Mayer, almost muzzle to muzzle 
with the enemy's guns, was kept at work till we were out of 
range. 

Official report says that the other ships were then got in 
line and fired at the enemy, also attempting to lay the seine 
to foul his propeller, a task that proved, alas! as impracticable 
as that of injuring him by the fire of the guns ; for while we 
were alongside and had drifted broadside to broadside, our 
.nine-inch Dahlgren guns had been depressed till the shot 
would strike at right angles, and the solid iron would bound 
from the roof into the air like marbles, and with as little im- 
pression. Fragments even of our hundred-pound rifle-shots 
at close range came back on our own decks. The fight was 
practically over when our boilers burst, and at dusk the ram 
steamed into the Roanoke River. 

I have said in the beginning that the historical importance 
of this event has been overshadowed by the long-looked- for 
movements of the great armies of the Republic, and dwelt 
upon the effect of this purely fortuitous coincidence. 

The one circumstance which would have blazoned the 
heroism of Commander Roe, in spite of this, was the failure 
of the other ships to come to his assistance during the long 
thirteen minutes that the " Sassacus " lay over the ports of 
the " Albemarle." 

. Yet no one can believe that there was lack of courage on 
the part of the other ships. The loss of the ** Southfield," 
the signal from the **Wyalusing*' that she was sinking, the 
apparent loss of our ship, and the loss of the Sounds of North 
Carolina if more were disabled, dictated the prudent course 
they adopted. 

But of the official reports which belittled the achievements 
of Commodore Roe and have placed an erroneous record on 
the page of history, I cannot speak so leniently. He was 
asked to correct his report as to the speed of our ship. He 
said we were going at a speed of ten knots, and the official 
report says he was not disposed to " make the correction." 
I should think not I when the speed could only have been 
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timated by his own otticers, ; 
in his report eleven knots. 

We had perhaps the swiftest ship in the navy. We had 
tacked slowly to increase the distance ; with furious (ires and 
a gagged engine working at the full stroke of the pistons, a 
run of over four hundred yards, with eager and excited men 
counting the revolutions of our paddles, who should give the 
more correct statement? 

The senior ship " Metatesset," first in the line, claimed 
the capture of the " Bombshell." The captain of said vessel, 
afterward a prisoner on our ship, said he surrendered to the 
sicond ship in the line, viz., the " Sassacus ; " that the flag was 
not hauled down till he was ordered to do so by Commander 
Roe ; and that no surrender had been intended till the order 
came from the second vessel in the line. 

Another part of the ofllicial report to which exception is 
taken is, that the bows of the double-enders were all frail, and 
had they been armed would have been sufficient to sink the 
ram. if this had been so, then the heroism of the trial would 
have been the greater; but our bow was shod with a bronze 
beak weighing fully three tons, well secured to prow and 
keel, and this was twisted and almost entirely torn away by 
the collision. 

But what avails it to you, as a soldier, to dash over the 
parapet and seize the colors of the enemy, if your regiment 
halts outside the chevaux dcfrtse? It was this we did, and 
H'ehave always felt that a similar blow on the other side, or 
a dose environment of the heavy guns of the other ships, 
could have captured or sunk the ram. 

He retired, never again to emerge for battle from the 
Roanoke River, and the object of his coming on the day of 
ogr engagement, viz., to aid the Confederates in an attack 
On Newbern, was defeated; but his ultimate and complete 
destruction was reserved for Lieatenant William B. Cushing 
of glorious memory. 



AN ADDRESS ON GRANT, BY GENERAL 

WILLIAM T. SHERMAN.* 

Though in war death makes the battle-field his harvest, 
yet in peace he insidiously invades the most sacred premises, 
taking here the innocent babe, there the gentle, loving wife, 
again the youth in lusty manhood, and the king on his throne. 
During our last vacation he has stricken from our list of mem- 
bers the very head and front — General U. S. Grant, the same 
who, in the cold winter of 1861-62, gathered together at Cairo. 
111., the fragments of an army and led them up the Tennessee 
River. The creator and father of the Army of the Tennessee 
took his final leave of earth at 8 . 8 on the morning of July 
23, 1885, from Mount McGregor, a spur of the Alleghanies, in 
plain view of the historic battle-field of Saratoga. He had 
finished his life's work, and had bequeathed to the world his 
example. The lightning's flash carried the sad tidings to all 
parts of the civilized earth, and I doubt whether, since the 
beginning, there ever arose so spontaneous a wail of grief to 
bear testimony before high heaven that mankind had lost a 
kindred spirit and his countrymen a leader. We, his first war 
comrades, concede to the family their superior rights, but 
claim the next place in the grand procession of mourners. 
We were with him in his days of adversity, as well as pros- 
perity, and were as true to him as the needle to the pole. 

* To the great regret of the Editors they have been unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing any of the many extemporary speeches made at our meetings during the past 
ten years, as neither the Commandery nor the general's family possessed reports 
or copies of them. The Editors have therefore introduced as substitutes two 
interesting addresses, one delivered in 1885 before the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee, of which he was for many years the president ; the other on the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of a monument to General Ransom, in Rosehill Cemetery, 
Chicago, on Decoration Day, 1886. 
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We shared with him the trials and tribulations, as well as the 
Ubors and battles of Henry, Donclson, Shiloh. Corinth, luka, 
and Vicksburg, when that transcendent and most valuable of 
all victories turned the universai gaze of our bewildered coun- 
IrjTtien to the new star in the West, which plainly foretold 
the man who had dispelled the cloud which " lowered o"er 
our house." and was to lead us to the triumphant victories of 
1865, and to the stable, enduring prosperity of 1885. 

In the year 1839 I was a first-class man in the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, a position of exalta- 
tion never reached since, though reasonably successful in life; 
and there appeared on the walls of the hall in " Old North Bar- 
rack " a list of new cadets, among which was " U, S. Grant." 
A crowd of lookers-on read "United States Grant," " Uncle 
Sam Grant," "Sam Grant," and Sam Grant he is to-day in 
the traditions of the old Fourth U. S. Infantry. It afterwards 
transpired that his name was actually Ulysses Hiram Grant, 
and the mistake had been made by General Hamer, the mem- 
ber of Congress who nominated him as the cadet from his dis- 
trict. Cadet Grant tried to correct this mistake at the begin- 
ning and end of his cadet life without success, and to history 
his name must ever be U. S. Grant. I remember his personal 
appearance at the time, but the gulf of separation between a 
fiist-class man and a " plebe " at West Point was and still is 
deeper and wider than between the general-in-chief and a 
private soldier in the army, so that I hardly noticed him. His 
rtpulation in the Fourth Infantry, in which he served through 
the Mexican War and until he resigned his commission of 
captain in Oregon, July 31, 1854. was of a good, willing offi- 
cer, always ready for duty, extremely social and friendly with 
his fellows, but in no sense conspicuous, brilliant, or mani- 
festing the wonderful qualities afterward developed in him. 

1 met him again when the civil war had broken out — when 
chaos seemed let loose, and the gates of hell wide open in 
every direction. Then came the news of General Grant's 
attack on the enemy's camp at Belmont on November/, 1861, 
, sooa followed by the events of Columbus, I'aducah, Henry, 
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and Donelson — all so simple, so direct, so comprehensible, 
that their effect on my mind was magical. They raised the 
dark curtain which before had almost hidden out all hope for 
the future, and displayed the policy and course of action nec- 
essary only to be followed with persistence to achieve ulti- 
mate success. I found General Grant at Fort Henry, under 
orders from General Halleck to remain there and to turn over 
the command'of his army, then flushed with victory under 
his immediate leadership, to General C. F. Smith, his next in 
rank. It so happened that General Smith had been adjutant 
and commandant when Grant and I were cadets at West 
Point, and he was universally esteemed as the model soldier 
of his day. He ha,d also acquired large fame in the Utah 
expedition and in the then recent capture of Fort Donelson, 
so that General Grant actually looked up to him as the older if 
not the better soldier, though he was at that time the senior 
by commission. Not one word of complaint came from him, 
only a general expression of regret that he had been wrongly 
and unjustly represented to General Halleck, and he advised 
me to give to General Smith my most loyal support. General 
Smith conducted the expedition up the Tennessee River to 
Savannah, Eastport, and Pittsburg Landing, gave all the 
orders and instructions up to within a few days of the battle 
of Shiloh, when his health, shattered by the merest accident, 
compelled him to relinquish the command again to General 
Grant, who quietly resumed it where Smith had left off, " ac- 
cepted the situation," made few or no changes, and fought on 
the ground which had been selected by General Smith the 
bloody battle of Shiloh. During this fiercely contested bat- 
tle he displayed the coolness, the personal courage, fore- 
thought, and deliberation which afterward made him famous 
among men ; yet was he traduced, slandered, and wronged, 
not only by the press universally, but by those who were in 
positions of authority over him. 

Others have told the whole story of the war, and still 
others are repeating and elaborating. Even he himself, al- 
most in his dying hours, was engaged in recording his exper 
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rience, and we all await the publishing with profound interest. 
I have seen some of the manuscript, and have been told the 
rest, but prefer to await the whole publication, certain that 
what be has recorded of his own knowledge will stand the 
test of time, and I am sure that he himself will have recog- 
nized the truth and will have recorded the fact that his cam- 
paigns from Deimont to Vicksburg were the most valuable of 
his whole life. In that brief period he discovered the power 
that was in him — that he, in fact, impersonated the great 
mass of our best people, who abhorred war, and only resorted 
to it when national honor and safety demanded it. 

He knew little and cared less about "strategy," and I 
doubt if he ever read " Jomini," " Grotius," or any books on 
the art and laws of war, except the West Point text-books. 
So with " tactics." He never — so far as I can recall — ex- 
pressed a preference for Hardee over Scott, Casey or Morris. 
Still, he loved to see order and system, and wanted his corps, 
divisions, brigades, and regiments handy and well instructed 
when called for. He aimed to achieve results, caring little 
for the manner by which they were accomplished. He pos- 
sessed and always asserted the most perfect faith in the justice 
of our cause, and always claimed that sooner or later it must 
prevail, because the interest of all mankind demanded the 
existence of just such a Republic as we had inherited, and 
that, as by the concurrence of political causes the conflict had 
fallen upon us, we had only to meet it like brave men and 
conquer as a matter of course, 

The newspapers of the day have been so fuH of alt the de- 
tails of the funeral, that it were superfluous for me to say more 
than that it was one of the most complete tributes of the living 
to the dead which this country has ever witnessed. Beginning 
at Mount McGregor on the morning of Tuesday, August 4, 
it continued without interruption till six o'clock P.M. of Sat- 
urday, August 8, 1885, to the spot selected by his son, ap- 
proved by his entire family, and accepted by all who had a 
tight to be consulted. This spot is "on the banks of the 
Hudson," at the upper end of Riverside Park — not a park in 
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the sense of a pleasure ground, but a hill as yet in the rough, 
and susceptible of infinite embellishment, which will remain 
as firm as the granite rocks on which it stands till the earth 
shall give up its dead and time shall be no more. If the 
spirits of the dead have the privilege of contemplating their 
own tomb, then will General Grant be content ; for from the 
pedestal he can look upon the old Revolutionary forts, Lee 
and Washington, at his very feet, the beautiful Palisades just 
across the river, Tappan Zee and the Highlands above, the 
mighty city of New York, with its busy harbor below, and 
Long Island Sound across the peninsula. I am well aware 
that some of our comrades would have preferred Washington 
City as the burial-place of our dead general, but let us exam- 
ine the facts and precedents. 

President Washington is buried at Mount Vernon ; Jeffer- 
son, at Monticello ; the Adamses, at Quincy ; Jackson, at the 
Hermitage ; Harrison, at North Bend ; Polk, at Nashville ; 
Taylor, at Louisville ; Lincoln, at Springfield ; Garfield, at 
Cleveland. And so also of the army : Scott is buried at 
West Point ; Meade, at Philadelphia ; Thomas, at Troy ; 
McPherson, at Clyde ; whilst all of these, or nearly all, have 
statues or busts in the National Capital. So may it be with 
Grant. Each city, town, and even hamlet may have what- 
ever monument they are willing to erect, but it seems to me 
better that all should unite and build a strong, solid, simple 
monument, characteristic of the man, over his grave " on the 
banks of the Hudson," and then, like Shakespeare, inscribe 
on it : 

" Good friend, for Jesus' sake forbeare 
To digg the dust encloased heare. 
Blest be ye man yt spares thes stones. 
And curst be he yt moves my bones." 



AN ADDRESS ON GENERAL RANSOM, BY 
GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 

We have come from our homes at St. Louis, beyond the 
mighty Mississippi, to lay our floral tribute on the tomb of 
our patronyme. General Thomas Edward Greenfield Ran- 
som, who, though only twenty-nine years old, had risen, by his 
own merit, to the command of the Seventeenth Corps, and 
died near Rome, Ga., the twenty-ninth day of October, 1864 ; 
whose body was brought to this beautiful cemetery, and whose 
grave is marked by the tomb before us, erected by loving hands. 
We pay this tribute of respect because we, his comrades, who 
knew him in life, admired and loved him for his noble and 
manly qualities, and as patriots we will ever consider him *' the 
type of a class of youthful heroes that have done honor to our 
country and to humanity." 

Our Ransom was born at Norwich, Vt., on the banks of 
the beautiful Connecticut, where he was trained by a gentle 
mother, and by a father who was a most accomplished soldier, 
principal of Partridge's celebrated military school, who, on 
the breaking out of the Mexican War, was appointed lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and afterwards colonel of the Ninth Regular 
Infantry, which regiment he organized, instructed, and led to 
Vera Cruz, participating in the combats and battles of Gen- 
eral Scott's famous campaign to the very gates of Mexico, 
where, in the assault of the castle of Chapultepec, September 
13, 1847, he was killed. 

At that time our Ransom was a mere lad of fourteen 

years, who had already imbibed from his father the spirit and 

enthusiasm which enter so largely into the character of the 

true soldier. As soon as he reached manhood, he came West 

to carve out his fortune, and was here when the truth burst 
8 
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on us all, that the usual martial language of our Southern 
brethren, so popular in political controversies, meant more 
than mere empty bluster. The Northern industrial classes 
could not comprehend how the peaceable and orderly election 
of Mr. Lincoln as President for the ensuing four years could 
be tortured into a pretext for civil war, for Mr. Lincoln was 
a native of Kentucky, whose long and honest manhood was 
spent among his neighbors in Illinois, who idolized him, 
whose every private act bespoke the kind heart he possessed, 
and whose every public utterance breathed the spirit of truth, 
of ** loyalty, fraternity, and charity." 

It is hard for us, even now, with a retrospect of twenty- 
five years, to understand how any honest man who heard or 
read his first inaugural address, of March 4, 1861, can profess 
to believe that he was the cause of our civil war. ** In your 
hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, is 
the momentous issue of civil war. You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath 
registered in heaven to destroy the Government, whilst I have 
the most solemn one to preserve, protect, and defend it. I 
am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it 
must not break, our bonds of affection. The mystic chord of 
memory, stretching from every battle-field and patriot grave 
to ever)' living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, 
as they surely will be, by the better angels of our nature." 

Notwithstanding this touching appeal, treason, with proud 
and haughty defiance, stalked boldly throughout our land, 
invading the army, navy, the courts, and the halls of Congress. 
Without concealment a rebel government was set on foot at 
Montgomery, Ala., which enacted laws, changed the flag, and 
claimed the right to be recognized as an independent power 
among the nations of the earth. Still the great North stood 
aghast, till finally flew across the wires the awful intelligence 
that a National fort (Sumter) in Charleston harbor, held by a 
small garrison of United States soldiers, was being bombarded 
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:ries from Charleston city, and from every salient 
point in that harbor. Then, as with a mighty upheaval, 
burst forth that glorious spirit which had been repressed too 
long. The larmer left his plough in the furrow, the carpenter 
the nail half driven, the lawyer, the physician, the teacher, 
and the boys at school closed their books, all asking to be ted 
against an enemy which, without cause or provocation, had 
dared to fire on our National flag. All party affiliations were 
wiped out as with a sponge, and the patriot masses demanded 
that the glorious Union of our fathers " must and shall be 
preserved," cost what it might. 

Among this mighty host appeared young Ransom, in 
fresh manhood, fortunately better schooled than his fellows, 
and at once became a leader. I will not undertake to sketch 
his career during that eventful period; this has been done 
and well done by others. But he was ever among the fore- 
most; wounded in Missouri, at Donelson. Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
and at Sabine Cross Roads, in Louisiana, with body torn 
and bleeding, his spirit could not be repressed, save by death 
or complete victory. He was not destined to see the end, 
but he knew that there could be but one result. Hardly 
recovered from his last wound in Louisiana, and filled with 
that dread poison which is distilled in the fatal swamps of 
the Lower Mississippi, he came to us at Atlanta just before 
Hood's movement to destroy our communications with Nash- 
ville, and was assigned to command one of the divisions of 
the Seventeenth Corps. General Blair, its chief, happening to 
go to St. Louis and Washington, Ransom succeeded to the 
command of that corps, and although unwell he commanded 
it in our rough and circuitous route to Gaylesville, Ala. 
There he became too il! to mount his horse. I saw him, 
and realized that his life was in great peril, and ordered him 
to be carried to Rome, Ga., twenty-six miles distant, the 
nearest point on a railroad. He was carried on a stretcher 
by some of his faithful escort, and it also so happened that 
I riding to Rome by that same road I saw and talked with 
n but a few hours before his death. Later in that same day, 
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October 29, 1864, his kind attendants, observing symptoms 
of approaching death, carried him into a house by the road- 
side and laid him on a bed. Realizing that his end was 
near, he said : ** As a soldier I have tried to do my duty. I 
do not claim that all I havfe done was owing to patriotism 
alone, though I believe I have as much of that as most men. 
Patriotism and inclination have led the same way to do all in 
my power for my country." 

Yes, Ransom, you did your duty as a soldier, as a man, 
and as a patriot. You gave your young life to your country 
with as pure a motive as ever actuated martyrs on earth, and 
if your spirit now hovers over this spot you will realize that 
your life was not sacrificed in vain. 

The mystic chord of memory already stretches from your 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over 
this broad land, and the better angels of our nature have long 
since touched that mystic chord and swelled the chorus of 
the Union till it is heard by every lover of freedom and jus- 
tice all over this broad earth. 

We, this day, your comrades, who knew you in life, have 
come from the four quarters to strew fresh flowers on your 
grave, believing that their sweet incense will rise to heaven as 
the best offering we can make to your brave soul and heroic 
spirit. A new generation has grown up since you laid down 
your precious life far away in Georgia, and these inspired by 
the teachings of their fathers and the gratitude they owe to 
our patriot dead, will assemble here, year by year, to perpet- 
uate this beautiful ceremony which embellishes patriotism, 
and will stand an everlasting recognition of gratitude to that 
noble army of young men who in 1861 sprang to arms and 
rescued our country from the greatest danger which had ever 
assailed it. 

Your name is enrolled high in the list of the heroes who, 
forgetful of self, sacrificed comfort, wealth, the care of family, 
and friends— yea, life itself— in order to perpetuate the bless- 
ings of free government to all posterity. You did not live to 
behold the glorious ending, but your tomb is now a sacred 
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spot around which are gathered the few of your comrades 
who have been spared, and the thousands of young and 
beautiful who in the order of nature must succeed us, and 
your grave will for years continue to be a shrine for those 
who are grateful for the sacrifices you made that our country 
might fulfil its grand destiny among the nations of the earth. 
For a time, farewell ! 



THE FRUITION OF THE ORDINANCE 

OF 1787.* 

An Address delivered before the New York Commandery of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion^ by General Wager Swayne, October 5, 1887. 

Commander and Companions : 

I venture to ask your attention to what seems to me the 
direct and impressive connection between the most conspic- 
uous result of that war which has associated us, and the less 
familiar history of a movement which was set on foot by 
another company of associates, of another American army, 
at the close of the Revolutionary War. 

The fruits of our war are gathered and preserved, so far as 
its direct effect upon our own Government is concerned, in 
three short paragraphs which are amendatory of the Federal 
Constitution. They were adopted soon after the war, and 
with direct intention to make its results secure. 

There have been fifteen amendments to that instrument 
since it was adopted on the first Wednesday in March, 1789. 
The first ten were adopted as one, immediately after the 
original instrument, and under circumstances which made 
them really part of the original transaction. Another fol- 
lowed within ten years, and the next one five years later. 
Then there were sixty years without a change. 

The three amendments which followed the last war are 
therefore known as the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth. 
The first of them was adopted in 1865, the next in 1868, and 
the last in 1869. 

The first of these amendments provides that, " Neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall 

• The Editors regret that General Swayne's Address was received too late to 
appear in its proper chronological order. 
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within the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction." 

The second provides that, " All persons born or naturaU 
ifed in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the Slate 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of ctti- 
icns of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law ; 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws." 

The third provides that, "The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude." 

Each of them, in addition, provides that Congress, or " the 
Congress," as the Constitution designates it, our national legis- 
lature, may enforce its provisions "byappropriatc legislation." 
There are subsidiary sections of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, which regulate representation in Congress, prohibit 
men from holding office (until pardoned) who having, before 
the war, taken an oath of office to support the Constitution of 
the United States, were not deterred by that fact from at- 
tempting to overthrow that Constitution ; prohibit question- 
ing the validity of the public debt incurred in suppressing 
the Rebellion; and prohibit, also, the United States and 
every State from paying any debt incurred in aid of the 
JLebellion. 

AH these, however, are of incidental or of transient opera- 
Thc three clauses : inhibiting slavery ; making all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States its citizens and 
citizens of their respective States; and then assuring to tlie 
citizen the full enjoyment of all his rights and privileges— these 
are the substance of these three amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, and these three, when grouped together, are 
perceived to be one. That one is but the ripened growth of 
We primary enactment, which is itself an adaptation of the 
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corresponding , phrase in the famous ** Ordinance of 1787," 
*' There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted." 

Originally applicable to but a limited area, it is now 
made to apply to the whole Union ; it is amplified to include 
all the rights of citizens, and for its honor and security its 
beneficiaries are endowed with the right to vote. The war 
was a purchase of the rights of man ; these three amend- 
ments are the title deeds, and all their value rests upon this 
declaration : that there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude^ except for crime. 

It is a touching fact, when we recall how much it means, 
that only this should be the fruit of that great war. We per- 
sonally remember how for four years it kept this country torn 
apart, and how it gathered and accumulated and intensified 
with death and desolation all those feelings of humanity that 
excite to severe judgment or support its execution. One of 
the parties came to be in a position to award and execute 
such judgment The situation of the other left it nothing 
but submission. The years since have disclosed the scope of 
what was actually exacted. The historian will find no list of 
executions or imprisonments; no lasting confiscations or dis- 
franchisements ; no State impaired in full and equal sover- 
eignty; nothing, except three short amendments to the 
Federal Constitution, all securing, even to the vanquished, 
equal rights. Perhaps it is because of this that since that 
date this nation has grown great in such a way as brightens 
the prospects of the world. 

This precept against slavery stands, moreover, as the final 
guaranty of individual freedom in this country; and even 
beyond this, I cannot but feel that, involved with its history 
are not only the origin of the late war and the final triumph 
of the right, but, also, as to very many of us, our own direct 
and personal relation to the war. 

I have not known till recently, and possibly you do not 
fully know, how far the officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
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tion were the source and life and strength of that great 
ordinance, nor how their lives have by its means become 
invoh'ed with our own lives, nor how far that inscription 
is theirs which is not at once the basis of our liberties and 
the seal of our own military service. 

I begin with the first official record. In a report made in 
March, 1792, by a Congressional Committee of the House of 
Representatives, to whom had been referred a petition from 
the " Ohio Company of Associates," the committee says : 
"They find said Ohio Company laid its foundation in an 
application to the United States in Congress assembled ; a 
copy of which, marked * No. I,* is herewith presented to the 
House." 

The petition referred to is dated June 16, 1783, and is 
signed by two hundred and eighty-five officers of the Con- 
tinental Army. The army was at that time encamped at 
Newburgh in this State, waiting to be discharged whenever 
news should be received that the treaty of peace and inde- 
pendence had actually been signed. 

Of these signers seven were general officers — Knox, Put- 
nam, Stark, Patterson, Huntington, Greaton, and Dayton. 
Besides these, colonels, lieutenant-colonels, surgeons, majors, 
chaplains, paymasters, captains, lieutenants, and ensigns were 
duly represented. One hundred and fifty-five were from 
Massachusetts, thirty-four from New Hampshire, and forty- 
six from Connecticut — making two hundred and thirty-five 
from the New England States. Thirty-six were from New 
Jersey, thirteen from Maryland, and one, Captain John 
Doughty of the artillery, from our own State of New York 
This petition seems to me to possess so much interest 
that I beg leave to present it entire. 

"To His Excellenxy the President, and Honor- 
able Delegates of the United States of America 
IN' Congress Assembled. The petition of the subscribers, 
officers in the continental line of the army, humbly showeth : 
That by a resolution of the honorable Congress passed 
September 20, 1776, and other subsequent resolves, the 
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officers (and soldiers engaged for the war) of the American 
Army, who shall continue in service till the establishment of 
peace or in case of their dying in service, their heirs are 
entitled to receive certain grants of land according to their 
several grades, to be procured for them at the expense of the 
United States. 

" That your petitioners are informed that the tract of 
country bounded north on Lake Erie, east on Pennsylvania, 
southeast and south on the River Ohio, west on a line begin- 
ning at that part of the Ohio which lies twenty-four miles 
west of the mouth of the River Scioto ; thence running 
north on a meridian line till it intersects the River Miami 
(Maumee) which falls into Lake Erie ; thence down the 
middle of that river into the lake is a tract of country not 
claimed as the property of or within the jurisdiction of 
any particular State in the Union. That this country is 
of sufficient extent, the land of such quality and situation, 
such as may induce Congress to assign and mark it out 
as a tract of territory suitable to form a distinct government 
(or colony of the United States), in time to be admitted as 
one of the Confederated States of America. 

** Wherefore your petitioners pray that, whenever the 
honorable Congress shall be pleased to procure the afore- 
said lands of the natives, they will make provision for the 
location and survey of the lands to which we are entitled 
within the aforesaid district ; and also for all officers and 
soldiers who wish to take up their lands in that quarter. 

** That provision also be made for further grants of lands 
to such of the army as may wish to become adventurers in 
the new government, in such quantities and on such condi- 
tions of settlement and purchases for public securities, as 
Congress shall judge most for the interest of the intended 
government, and rendering it of lasting consequence to the 
American Empire. 

**And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever 
pray. 

" June 16, 1783." 
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We have here a body of officers of the Continental Army, 
while yet in camp, petitioning Congress " to assign and mark 
out a tract of territory suitable to form a distinct govern- 
ment (or colony of the United States), in time to be admitted 
one of the Confederated States of America; " and "to make 
provision for the location and survey of the lands to which 
we are entitled within tlic aforesaid district ; and also for a!l 
officers and soldiers who wish to take up their lands in that 
quarter;" and, further, that upon proper conditions of settle- 
ment and purchases, provision also be made for a further 
grant of lands "to such of the army as may wish to become 
adventurers in the new government." 

In other words, here is a movement originating with 
officers of the Continental Army, and resulting afterwards in 
their formal organization, which from the first contemplated 
the distinct and apparently exclusive settlement of a new 
State by officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary War. In 
the end, they seem to have accomplished more than this, and, 
as I have suggested, to have left their distinct impression on 
that war which has associated us. Meantime, however, the 
earlier history of the petition is instructive and pathetic. 

By the terms of confederation of the thirteen colonies, " alt 
charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be incurred 
for the common defence or general welfare, and allowed by 
the United States in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed 
out of a common treasury, which shall be supplied by the 
several States in proportion to the value of all land within 
each State. . . . The taxes for paying that proportion 
shall be laid and levied by the authority and direction of the 
Legislatures of the several States. . . ." 

This method presupposed, and required for its effective 
working, that the Continental Congress be cordially sup- 
ported by the several Legislatures, and all its requisitions 
promptly met. As a matter of fact the Legislatures did 
neither. Concerning them, Washington wrote, in 17S3, to 
General Greene at Newburgh : " I have written almost in- 
cessantly to all the States, urging, in the most forcible terms 
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I could make use of, the absolute necessity of complying with 
the requisitions of Congress in furnishing their contingents 
of men and money, and am unhappy to say the success of 
these applications has not been equal to my expectations." 

It may have been jealousy of the centralized power of the 
Continental Congress; it may have been that popular opinion 
in the colonies did not, after its first impulse, fully support 
the Revolutionary War; but it is clear from Washington's 
writings, and from those of other contemporary witnesses, 
that the requisitions of the Continental Congress and the 
obligation which it had incurred were the subject of indiffer- 
ence, if not of aversion, by the States. Thus, in a letter to 
Governor Harrison of Virginia, Washington writes : ** How 
well the States are provided for a continuance of the war, let 
their acts and policy answer. The army, as usual, is without 
pay — and a great part of the soldiery without shirts — and 
though the patience of them is equally threadbare, the States 
seem perfectly indifferent to their cries — in a word, if one 
was to hazard for them an opinion on this subject it would be 
that the army had contracted such a habit of encountering 
difficulties and distress, and of living without money, that it« 
would be impolitic to introduce other customs into it." 

Perhaps here is an explanation of the bare and bleeding 
feet that crossed the Delaware. In a letter to Hamilton, 
Washington says that to the defects of the Articles of Con- 
federation and to " want of power in Congress may justly be 
ascribed the prolongation of the war, and consequently the 
expense of it. More than half of the perplexities I have 
experienced in the course of my command, and almost the 
whole of the difficulties and distress of the army, have had 
their origin there.** 

The disposition of the States towards the Continental 
Congress, its obligations and its army, did not improve when 
peace put the object of war already in possession, and when 
the possibility of centralized control need no longer be en- 
dured as the alternative of foreign subjugation. A review of 
the situation* caustic, but probably just, is found in a letter 
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written from this city by 



William Grayson of Virginia, one of the foremost members 
ofihe Continental Congress, during one of its sessions here ; 
"The delegates from the Eastward are for a very strong 
government, and wish to prostrate all ye State Legislatures, 
and form 3 general government out of ye whole, but I don't 
icarn that ye people are with them ; on the contrary, in 
Massachusetts, they think that Government too strong, and 
are about rebelling again, for ye purpose of making it more 
democratical. In Connecticut they have rejected ye requisi- 
tion for ye present year decidedly, and no man there would 
be elected to ye office of a constable, if he was to declare that 
he meant to pay a copper towards ye domestic debt. Rhode 
Island has refused to send members ; ye cry there is for a 
good government after they have paid their debts in depre- 
ciated paper; first demolish ye Philistines (/. e., their credit- 
oret and then for propriety. N. Hampshire has not paid a 
shilling since peace, and does not mean to pay one to all 
eternity. If it \va.s attempted to tax ye people for ye do- 
mestic debt, 500 Shays would arise in a fortnight. In N. 
York they pay well, because they can do it by plundering N, 
Jersey and Connecticut, jersey will do great lengths from 
motives of revenge and interest. Pennsylvany will join, pro- 
vided ye let ye sessions of ye Executive of America be fixed 
in Philadelphia and give her other advantages in trade to 
compensate for ye loss of State power. I shall make no ob- 
servations on ye Southern States, but I think they will be 
I (perhaps from different motives) as little disposed to part 
■fitii efficient power as any in ye Union." 

Under these circumstances, and, as usual, without pay, 
ic army at Newburgli confronted the close of the war. The 
(ountry was fairly prosperous ; distress affected only its pre- 
Pfcrvers. The army was not slow to see this. In January, 
1783, a committee of officers presented themselves at Phila- 
delphia and complained that " shadows have been offered us, 
*hile the substance has been gathered by others. Our situa- 
|(ion compels us to search for the causes of our extreme 
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poverty. . . . Our distresses are now brought to a point. 
We have borne all that men can bear ; our property is ex- 
pended ; our private resources are at an end ; and our friends 
are wearied out and disgusted with our incessant applications. 
The army entreat that Congress, to convince the 
world that the independence of America shall not be placed 
on the ruin of any particular class of her citizens, will point 
out a mode for immediate address." 

The testimony of Pickering, their quartermaster-general, 
shows that their complaint was in no degree exaggerated : 
" To hear the complaints of the officers and see the miserable 
condition of the soldiery is really affecting. It deeply pene- 
trates my inmost soul to see men destitute of clothing who 
have risked their lives like brave fellows, having large arrears 
of pay due them, and prodigiously pinched for provisions. It 
is a melancholy scene. . . . Those brave and deserving 
soldiers, many of whom have for six years exposed their lives 
to save their country, who are unhappy enough to have 
fallen sick, have for a month past been destitute of every 
comfort of life. The only diet provided for them has been 
beef and bread, the latter generally sour^ 

Out of this situation grew the movement I am attempting 
to review. In March, 1783, news was received in camp that, 
while the treaty of peace was not yet formally signed, it was 
definitely settled that the territory westward of the colonies 
and extending westward to the Mississippi River would be 
ceded to the United States. 

We have also seen by the petition that soon after the 
Declaration of Independence, and by other subsequent resolu- 
tions. Congress had expressly pledged grants of land to the 
officers and soldiers of the army, " to be procured at the ex- 
pense of the United States." The United States, being now 
about to come into possession of this vast territory, the plan 
at once suggested itself to these expectant grantees to secure 
from Congress that their grants might be located together in 
that part of the territory which would be nearest to their 
original homes, and then to settle on these lands in a body. 
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To that end they would require for their new homes an 
established government. Hence, they determined also to 
ask leave to organize a State. 

A little later Pickering writes: "But a neiv plan is in 
(onUiHplation — no less than the formation of a new State west- 
ward of the Ohio. Some of the principal officers are heartily 
nigaged in it." 

We have already seen that this project contemplated 
setlleinent of the new State mainly, if not exclusively, by 
officers and soldiers of the Continental Army. It seems also 
to have contemplated that the constitutional provisions, by 
which its government would be controlled, should be deter- 
miDcd in advance by the associates from whom the project 
moved. We are again indebted to Pickering for a record of 
the " proposition for settling a new State by such officers and 
soldiers of the Federal Army as shall associate for the 
purpose. 

Aside from such of these propositions as are repeated in 
the petition under review, I can pause only to notice that 
one of them which provides that " a Constitution for the new 
State be formed by the members of the association previous 
to their commencing the settlement, two-thirds of the associ- 
ates present at a meeting duly notified for that purpose 
agreeing therein. The total exclusion of slavery from the 
^tait to form an essential and irrevocable part of the Constitu- 
tion." * 

•This was ihineen years before slavery was abolished in New Vorlc, and 
Inoijjcars before New Jersey made provision for its gradual extinction. Ver- 
Bonlhid done so as early as 1777, others of the New England Slates in 17B0, or 
"» >titi. The original responsibility for the presence of slavery in the rcmain- 
'»( Sl»lei is well illuslnted by the history of Virginia in this respect, as sum- 
■•uiRd by Professor Miner in his Inslilutei. CommencinE in 1699, Ihe General 
Axemtily, between that time and 1773, passed Iwenly-three enactments on that 
Mtijut, each designed to exclude slaves or make their importation difficult. Id 
""7»lhe lut of these laws was supplemenied by a strong petition 10 the king not 
I trade of great inhuminity and dangerous to the very existence of 
■ Hijeily's American rJomlnion," in order that a few of his subjects " might 
aent from this sort of traffic." The king's response was cruel and 
Under his own hind he commanded the governor, " under pain of 
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This has been well said to be the first known proposition 
among men to estabh'sh a government whose distinctive feat- 
ure should be universal freedom. It came from those who for 
freedom had lost all, and we shall find their later history full 
of this proposition and its outcome, fuller, doubtless, than 
they themselves at all contemplated. 

** In the eye of reason and of truth,'* says Bancroft, " a 
colony is a better offering than a victory. It is more fit to 
cherish the memory of those who founded a State on the 
basis of democratic liberty." These men of whom I speak 
first made their country offerings of victories, then founded 
States upon the basis of universal liberty, and afterwards, as 
it appears to me, controlled the fortune of that war in which 
we were engaged, and stamped their own inscription upon 
its result. 

The project at once enlisted the warm sympathy of 
Washington. He wrote a long letter to Theodoric Bland, 
a member of the Continental Congress from Virginia, and 
asked that Hamilton also be made acquainted with his views. 
Bland presently introduced an ordinance, seconded by Ham- 
ilton, too long and too elaborate to be read or discussed here, 
but essentially in accord with the views of the associates, 
except that the area was meant to include more than one 
embryo State. It was, moreover, conditioned upon the con- 
sent of Virginia to a change in the terms upon which that 
State had offered to surrender to the United States her 
claims to the entire territory between the Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi, and the lakes. 

This was referred to what was called ** The Grand Com- 
mittee," and was never afterwards heard from. Doubtless 
the intercourse between Congress and the army, which at- 

his highest displeasure, to assent to no law under which the importation of 
slaves should be in any respect prohibited or restricted.'* In this same year 
the English courts decided that a slave who set his foot on English soil was free, 
and a year later the Quakers in England, began the agitation which ended in the 
abolition of the slave trade. This action of the king of England is that 
'* inhuman use of his prerogative" which is referred to in the Declaration of 
Independence. 
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tended its introduction, gave the army to better understand 
the opposing interests that were involved. Congress, also, 
meantime was paying off the army in certificates of money 
due, "final certificates," as they were called, such as were 
issued to us under the same name at the end of our own 
enlistment ; the difference was that these certificates would 
not be paid at once in full, as were ours. 

They were nominally to be paid in six months, with inter- 
est at six per cent. ; but they sold in the market at two and 
three shillings specie in the pound. Hence we find the peti- 
tion urging, first, grants in fulfilment of the pledges made by 
resolutions of Congress, passed at different times during the 
war; and, second, provisions for further grants ** to such of 
the army as may wish to become adventurers in the new gov- 
ernment, in such quantities and on such conditions of settle- 
ment and purchase with public securities '* as Congress should 
approve. 

The head of this movement from first to last, as we shall 
hereafter see, was General Rufus Putnam. The fact that the 
movement dates from the arrival in camp of news that the 
Northwest Territory would be ceded to the colonies is taken 
from a memorandum of his own. The propositions for settle- 
ment, Pickering writes, ** are in the hands of General Rufus 
Putnam and General Huntington." It was Putnam who sent 
to General Washington the petition, with a long letter detail- 
ing the considerations in its favor. We shall sec him more 
and more prominent as the project becomes tangible, until 
its consummation. This was not to be, however, for four 
long years. 

Washington transmitted to Congress the petition, accom- 
panied by Putnam's letter to him, and also himself wrote, 
urging the movement as "the most rational and practical 
scheme which can be adopted by a great proportion of the 
officers and soldiers of our army." Already before the war he 
had advertised for sale " upwards of twenty thousand acres of 
land on the Ohio and Great Kanawha,*' and urged their advan- 
tages for settlement. Once at least during the Revolution, 

9 
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when his military staff were depressed by foreign news, and the 
question was put to him : ** If this be true, and we are driven 
from the Atlantic seaboard, what then is to be done ? " he 
replied : ** We will retire to the valley of the Ohio, and there 
we will be free." The same thought of settlement there, and 
apparently also of purchase of lands by officers and soldiers 
who should make payment with certificates of money due, is 
presented again in his farewell address, in which he says : 
" The extensive and fertile region of the West will yield a 
happy asylum to those who are fond of domestic enjoyment 
and are seeking for personal independence. Nor is it pos- 
sible to conceive that any one of the United States will 
prefer a national bankruptcy and a dissolution of the Union 
to a compliance with the requisitions of Congress and the 
payment of its just debts." 

A little later, September 7, 1783, in a letter to James 
Duane, of the Continental Congress, he proposed the first 
definite plan for the establishment of new States west of the 
Ohio, and with it he suggested measures for a comprehensive 
policy of dealing with the very serious " Indian question " of 
those days. 

The officers' petition arrived at precisely the wrong time. 
Five days after its date Congress in Philadelphia was sur- 
rounded and put in peril by mutinous unpaid Pennsylvania 
troops, and forthwith betook itself to Princeton. Until it 
came here to New York, in December, 1784, it was always a 
migratory and often a fugitive body from the necessities of 
war. It was often for long periods without a quorum. 

In addition to the inopportuneness of its presentation to 
Congress, the petition was also unfortunate in making the 
inaccurate statement that the tract whose boundaries it 
defined was not claimed as the property of or within the 
jurisdiction of any particular State, for it was, in fact, all 
cldimed by Virginia, and parts of it also by other States. 

In 1777 General George Rogers Clarke, armed with 
a commission from Virginia, and literally with nothing 
else, had» single-handed, raised troops, gathered supplies. 
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and had subdued and kept possession of the English forts 
At Vincennes, and at Koskoskia, Illinois. 

Upon this fact of possession the American Commissioners 
at Paris had successfully asserted that the treaty of peace 
should cede to the United States the entire territory be- 
tween the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the lakes. The position 
at once taken by Virginia was that the United States com- 
prised and could comprise only the States themselves, su 
that all lands within the United States must of necessity 
belong to some one of the States. For herself, her charter 
ran "' from sea to sea. to the west and northwest." Sir Fran 
cis Drake had reported that, standing on a mountain on the 
Isthmus of Darien, the Atlantic and Pacific were both within 
his view. Probably from this fact an impression had grown 
up in Europe that this strip was comparatively narrow. 
Hence other early charters ran somewhat in the same way; 
and when in 1638 an expedition under orders direct from 
England was sent to explore the James River, a barge was 
sent out for Captain Newton which could be easily taken 
apart, and he and his company were directed " to go up the 
James River as far as the falls thereof (where the city of 
Richmond now is), and from thence they were to proceed, 
carrying their barge beyond the falls to convey them to the 
SoufA Sea, and were ordered not to return without a lump of 
gold or the certainty of the said sea." 

This charter of Virginia was not originally granted to 
Vii^inia as a colony, but to a corporation styled " The 
Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and Planters of the 
City of London for the First Colony of Virginia." They 
were to have: "All those lands, countries, and territories 
situate, lying, and being in that part of America called Vir- 
ginia, from the point of land called Cape or Point Comfort 
all along the seacoast to the northward two hundred miles, 
and from the said Point Comfort all along the seacoast south- 
ward two hundred miles, and all that space and circuit of land 
lying from the seacoast of the precinct aforesaid up into the 
iaud throughout from sea to sea, west and northwest ; and 
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also all the islands lying within one hundred miles along the 
coast of both scas^ of the precinct aforesaid ; to hold the same 
in free and common socage." 

This charter had been taken from the London Company 
in 1624, by a quo warranto proceeding instituted by the king. 
The boundaries, however, on the north and south continued 
to be those of the colony, and no new western boundary had 
otherwise than by implication been established. Hence, the 
colony regarded its own area as co-extensive with the orig- 
inal grant so far as north and south boundaries were con- 
cerned, and to the westward also, till the Spanish boundary 
was reached. 

Arguing its own right from this basis, fortified by the 
fact of conquest by the troops of General Clarke, Virginia, 
by a legislative act passed in 1778, reciting that, *' by 
a successful expedition of the Virginia militia on the 
western side of the Ohio River, several of the British posts 
within the territory of this Commonwealth^ in the country 
adjacent to t/ie Mississippi River have been reduced, and the 
inhabitants have acknowledged themselves citizens thereof 
and taken the oath of fidelity to the same," proceeded to 
enact that **all citizens of this Commonwealth, who are 
already settled or shall hereafter settle on the western side 
of the Ohio as aforesaid, shall be included in a distinct 
county, which shall be called Illinois County." 

Further provision is then made for the protection and 
development of the country, under the auspices of a county 
lieutenant or ;commandant-in-chief, and ** for supplying the 
sole inhabitants, as well as our friendly Indians in those 
parts, with goods and other necessaries, either by opening 
a communication and trade with New Orleans or other- 
wise," etc 

This was succeeded by other legislative acts reserving 
specific areas for distribution to Virginia troops, both the 
militia and her own contingent in the Continental Army, 
and finally, in 1 781, by an elaborate system for disposing of 
other lands to purchasers. 
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This provoked the remaining colonies, the State of Mary- 
land especially forwarding to the Continental Congress reso- 
lutions that the " extensive tract of country which lies to the 
westward of the frontiers of the United States had been or 
might be gained from the king of Great Britain or the native 
Indians by the blood and treasure of all, and ought, therefore, 
to be a common estate to be granted out on terms beneficial 
to all the United States." 

The other States so far sympathized with this view that, 
after the war was closed, they held aloof, mainly on this 
ground, from further cementing the union of the States. 
Meantime, New York, " to promote the general interest and 
security, and more especially to accelerate the Federal alli- 
ance," by an act of its Legislature, relinquished all its claim. 

Virginia and Connecticut thereupon did the same, but 
with conditions, and it was not until 1785, or two years after 
the petition, that the United States was in a position either 
to bestow the lands or authorize a plan of government. 

The petition itself recognizes the necessity of treaties with 
the Indians before any attempt at occupation should be made. 
I cannot here detail the steps by which these difficulties were 
removed. It was not until January, 1786, that the last oj 
them was removed by a treaty with the Wyandottes, Dcla- 
wares, and Shawnees, formally ceding to the United States, 
except as to certain reservations, all title to the Northwest 
Territory. 

Simultaneously with this treaty (January 25, 1786), Gen- 

^^\ Rufus Putnam and Colonel Benjamin Tupper, also a signer 

of the petition of June 16, 1783, published in the newspapers 

^f Boston a call headed ** Information," addressed to '* all 

officers and soldiers who have served in the late war, and 

^ho are, by a late ordinance of the honorable Congress, to 

^^ceive certain tracts of land in the Ohio country, and also 

^11 other good citizens who wish to become adventurers in 

^hat delightful region," to hold a meeting in each county on 

Wednesday, the fifteenth of February, to choose a delegate 

^r delegates ** to meet at the Bunch of Grapes tavern in 
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Boston on Wednesday, the first day of March, next,** in order 
to form ** an association, by the name of* The Ohio Company/ 
of all such as wish to become purchasers, &c., in that coun- 
tr}% who reside in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts only, 
or to extend to the inhabitants of other States, as may be 
agreed on." It will be recalled that in 1792, a Congressional 
Committee reported that this "Ohio Company** "laid its 
foundation " in the petition signed at Newburgh for a new 
State west of the Ohio. This was less than nine years from 
the date of the petition, and less than five years after the com- 
pany was organized. Numerous signers of the petition were 
at the time in Congress and in Federal oflficial place, so that 
personal knowledge on the subject was abundant. 

Forty-seven signers of the petition became members of 
the company when organized. To these should be added 
several persons who were sons of deceased signers, and sev- 
eral other persons who were signers of the petition and be- 
came settlers with the rest, but did not become members of 
the company. Probably they had sold their certificates, and 
were without other means of acquiring an interest. The plan 
adopted as the basis of this organization was a purchase of 
lands in bulk, the purchase money to be subscribed in shares, 
subscriptions payable in ** final certificates," as the original 
petition had contemplated. The call found favor, and the 
delegates met March 8, 1786, at the Bunch of Grapes tavern, 
as proposed. General Rufus Putnam was elected chairman of 
the meeting. A committee, composed of himself, General 
Samuel H. Parsons, and Rev. Manasseh Cutler, was appointed 
to receive such subscriptions, payable in public securities, and 
which, when raised, should be applied to the purchase from 
Congress of a quantity of land west of the Ohio, upon which 
the subscribers were to settle. One year was allowed for pro- 
curing subscriptions, and on March 8, 1787, the association 
reconvened, this time at Brackett's Tavern, Boston. The 
subscriptions were considered enough to warrant the under- 
taking. The company was then formally organized as the 
" Ohio Company of Associates." 



f 
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The personnel of the association was such as to command 
attention* It embraced, besides Knox and Putnam, Samuel 
Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Jonathan Trumbull, Elbridge 
Gerry, Brockholst Livingston, and a score of other historic 
names, among them half a dozen who were governors and 
cabinet ministers, and the president of Harvard College. 

General Rufus Putnam, General Samuel H. Parsons, and 
Rev. Manasseh Cutler were elected directors. General James 
M. Vamum was subsequently added to their number. Major 
Winthrop Sargent was appointed secretary. General Par- 
sons was empowered to proceed at once to New York, and 
there negotiate with the Continental Congress for the pur. 
chase of the lands. 

General Parsons differed seriously, and perhaps wisely, 
from the majority of the associates as to what lands it was 
best to purchase, if they could purchase at all. He preferred 
the valley of the Scioto, for its rich and level bottoms. 
They preferred the valley of the Muskingum, for its several 
navigable streams and for the long front on the Ohio which 
the bend in that river gave. The difference between the 
associates and General Parsons led to the transfer of his mis- 
sion, quite early in the summer, to the Rev. Dr. Cutler. This 
gentleman had been an army chaplain in the Revolutionary 
War, and at the time of his appointment to succeed General 
Parsons was a Congregational clergyman, preaching at 
Ipswich, Mass. He drove in a sulky from Ipswich to New 
York, arriving here July 5, 1787, and in his diary says: 
"About three o'clock I arrived at the city by the road that 
enters the Bowery. Put up my horse at the sign of the Plow 
^d Harrow, in the Bower}-." 

The day after his arrival he writes : ** At eleven o'clock I 
^ introduced to a number of members on the floor of 
Congress chamber in the City Hall, by Colonel Carrington, 
member for Virginia." 

This City Hall stood on the corner of Wall and Nassau 
2-eets, the site of the pre-ent sub-treasury of the United 
-'ates. The city authorities had tendered it to the Conti- 
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nental Congress, by whom it was occupied, until they in 
turn were succeeded by the Congress assembled under the 
present Constitution, Hence it is that a statue of Washing- 
ton now designates it as the spot where he was first inaugu- 
rated. To me it has another and peculiar interest, from the 
fact that it was here also that the Ordinance of 1787 was 
enacted. 

Let us now trace briefly the connection between the 
petition and the ordinance. We have seen that, at the first 
inception of the project, and in advance of the petition, 
Washington wrote to Theodoric Bland, who introduced in 
Congress an ordinance designed to carry out the views of the 
petitioners, but that facts then existing made the project at 
the time impracticable. In September, 1783, General Knox 
wrote to General Washington : " I am daily solicited for in- 
formation respecting the progress of the officers' petition for 
a new State westward of the Ohio. . . . 

•* Were the prayers of the petition to be granted, the 
officers in a few years would make the finest settlement 
on the frontier, and form a strong barrier against the bar- 
barian. . . . 

'• Congress have evinced so much wisdom and magnanim- 
ity in their conduct, that it cannot be doubted that they will 
make the most substantial arrangements for future exigen- 
cies consistent with their revenue and their nicest econo- 
mies." 

During the same month Washington wrote to James 
Duane, a member of Congress from New York, proposing 
" the first definite plan for the formation of new States in 
the West," and also outlining a broad scheme of policy for 
dealing with the Indian question, thus dealing at once with 
the two points most essential to the wish of the petitioners. 
In the same month Congress accepted the cession from 
Virginia, with a single condition precedent, which was even- 
tually accepted by that State. 

April 5, 1784, General Rufus Putnam wrote to Washington 
again : " You are sensible of the necessity, as well as the pos- 
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iiTjility. of both officers and soldiers fixing; themselves in busi- 
neM somewhere as soon as possible, as many of them are 
unable to lie longer on their oars, waiting the decision of 
Congress on our petition, and, therefore, must unavoidably 
jettic themselves in some other quarter, which, when done, 
the idea of removing to the Ohio country will probably be at 
an end with respect to most of them. Besides, the Common- 
vcalth of Massachusetts have come to a resolution to sell 
Ihdr eastern country for public securities, and should their 
plan be formed, and propositions be made public before we 
hearing anything from Congress respecting our petition and 
the terms on which the lands petitioned for are to be obtained, 
it will undoubtedly be much against us by greatly lessening 
the number of Ohio associates." 

In reply to this Washington wrote, June 2, 17S4: "I 
could not answer your favor of the 5th of April from Phila- 
delphia, because General Knox, having mislaid, only pre- 
sented the letter to me in the moment of my departure from 
that place. The sentiments of esteem and friendship which 
breathe in it are exceedingly pleasing and flattering to me, 
and you may rest assured they arc reciprocal. 

" I wish it was in my power to give you a more favorable 
account of the officers' petition for lands on the Ohio and its 
waters than I am about to do. After this matter and infor- 
mation respecting the establishment for peace were my inquir- 
i«. as I went through Annapolis, solely directed, but could 
not learn that anything decisive had been done in either. 
. . . Surely, if Justice and gratitude to the army and gen- 
eral policy to the Union were to govern in this case, there 
I'ould not be the smallest interruption in granting its request. 
■ . , At Princetown, before Congress left that place, I 
Kerted every power I was master of, and dwelt upon the 
ai^ument you have used, to show the propriety of a speedy 
decision. Every member with whom I conversed acquiesced 
"1 the reasonableness of the petition. All yielded, or seemed 
to yield, to the policy of it, but plead the want of cession 
of the land to act upon ; this is made and accepted, and yet 
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matters, as far as they have come to my knowledge, remain 
in statu quoy 

It did befall, however, that on the 19th day of April 
Mr, Jefferson of Virginia, Mr. Chase of Maryland, and Mr. 
Howell of Virginia, ** a committee appointed to prepare a 
plan for the temporary government of the Western Territory," 
reported a substitute for the Bland Ordinance of the preced- 
ing year, and which, largely amended, presently became a 
law. Its controlling feature was the following provision : 

" Provided^ That both the temporary and permanent 
governments be established on these principles as their 
basis : 

" I. That they shall forever remain a part of the United 
States of America. 

** 2. That, in their persons, property, and territory, they 
shall be subject to the Government of the United States in 
Congress assembled, and to the Articles of Confederation, in 
all those cases in which the original States shall be so sub- 
ject. 

** 3. That they shall be subject to pay a part of the 
Federal debts, contracted or to be contracted, to be appor- 
tioned on them by Congress, according to the same common 
rule and measure by which apportionments thereof shall be 
made on the other States. 

** 4. That their respective governments shall be in repub- 
lican forms, and shall admit no person to be a citizen who 
holds any hereditary title. 

*' 5. That, after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there 
sliall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of 
tfie said States^ otherwise than in the punishment of crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted to have been 
personally guilty y 

This is the first appearance of that phrase which has now 
such transcendent associations. 

The words " involuntary servitude " are not, as here used, 
a mere synomym of ** slavery." They were meant to pre 
elude the enforcement of contract to serve for a term of 
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I jtais, or for life, and were of ki^e practical value in that 

sense.* 

That intending settlers might rely upon these provisions 

iS irrevocable, this forerunner of the ordinance went on to 
provide : " That all the preceding articles shall be formed 
into a charter of compact; shall be duly executed by the 
President of the United States in Congress assembled, under 
his hand and the seal of the United States; shall be pro- 
mulgated and shall stand as fundamental conditions between 
the thirteen original States and these newly described, 
unalterable but by the joint consent of the United States, 

*Ad Act o( the Teiritory of Indians, parsed Seplember 17, 1807, and con- 
tinued in Illinois afiet ihal Territory was made separate from Indians, provided 
u followi : 

" The first, second, and third Mclions of ihe Act of 1807 are as follows ; 
Sec. I. *' It shall and may be lawful for any person, being llic owner 01 poi- 
stsaor of anj n^roes or muIattoH of and above llie age of lifleen years, and 
cwing labor and wrvice as staves in any of ihe Stales and Territories of the 
Dnired Slates, or for any ciliien of the said Slates or Territories purehasine Ihe 
laoe, lo bring the said negroes and mulaitoes into ihis Territory," Sec. a. 
" The owner or poucisor of any negroes or tnulalloes. as aforesaid, and bringing 
tlie same into Ihti Territory, shall, wilhin thirty days after such removal, go with 
ibe same before Ihe Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of the proper county, 
■nd in tbe presence of said Clerk the said owner or possessor shall determine 
■nd agree, 10 and with his or her negro or mulatto, upon the term of years which 
tbe said negro or mulatto will and shall serve his or her said owner or possessoi , 
and ihe said clerk is hereby authorized and required to make a record thereof, in 
a book which he shall keep for that purpose." Sec. 3. " If any negro or mul- 
atto, removed into this Territory, as aforesaid, shall refuse to serve his or her 
OKticr, as aforesaid, it shall and may be lawful for such person, within sixty days 
ihetcaller, lo remove the said uegro or mulallo to any place which by the laws of 
the United Slates or Territory, from whence owner or possessor tnny or shall be 
aatboriied to remove ihe same." 

Repeated litigations were had under this act. and it was nnifonnly held in- 
valid, because in conflict with the prohibition of the ordinance. Something of 
the same kind was attempted in some of the Southern Stales immediately after 
Ibc war, 

frobably the idea was su^ested to Mr. Jefferson by the custom, at that time 

alent in this country with shipmasters and merchants, of bringing over while 

- — ants under contracts lo serve for a term of years, in lieu of the payment of 
■ money. This, in its turn, is now lo some extent, reproduced among us 
pad rones and □ the is. 
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in Congress assembled, and of the particular State within 
whfch such alteration is proposed to be made." 

This feature is fully preser\-ed in the subsequent Ordi- 
nance of 1787. 

This toleration of slaver\* until iSoo the committee 
reported in deference to the situation of the old French 
families, and |>erhaps some others, who already had slaves 
within the Territory-, and were protected there in holding 
them by treaty stipulations.* 

Even this prospective exclusion was struck out io Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on motion of Mr. Spaight of South 
Carolina. Thus modified, the ordinance passed Congress and 
became a law April 23. 1784. 

The men who had fought so many years for a free coun- 
try', and who proposed to make the total exclusion of slavery 
an essential and irrevocable feature of the Constitution of the 
State they were to found, had no use for a grant of govern- 
mental powers from which the power to exclude slavery was 
entirely withdrawn. The ordinance of April 23, 1784, fell 
flat, and no attempt of any kind was ever made to set up 
under it an actual government. It was a dead letter on the 
statute book until it was replaced by the renowned Ordinance 
of 1787, in which the total exclusion of slavery was made '*an 
essential and irrevocable feature." 

Years afterwards, the Ohio Company's famous agent, Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, in explaining to his son Judge Ephraim 
Cutler how it came that " the prohibition of slavery and the 
recognition of religion, morality, and knowledge as founda- 
tions of civil government were incorporated into the or- 
dinance," said : " I was acting for associates, friends, and 

* At Vincennes, on the Ohio, at this time, and at Cahokia, on the Mississippi, 
nearly opposite St. Louis ; at Kaskasia, thirty miles southeast of St. Louis, and 
at Detroit there were small French settlements. These, with a few families who 
claimed Virginia citizenship, made up in all about three thousand people other 
than the Indians in the whole of that vast area. Even these were not citizens of 
the United States ; and the majority of them gradually removed across the Ohio 
to *' Louisiana," or to Canada, taking their slaves with them. 
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neighbors, who would not embark in the enterprise unless 
these principles were unalterably fixed." 

In June, 1785, while the Continental Congress was still 
deliberating, we find Pickering writing about the " plan ** to 
Rufus King of Massachusetts, who was at that time a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress. It will be remembered that 
the draft which Mr. Jefferson reported proposed the exclu- 
sion of slavery only from and after the year 1800, while the 
total exclusion of slavery was the purpose of the petitioners 
of 1783. Hence, early in 1785, Pickering writes to King a 
long letter, from which the following is condensed : ** I 
should have objected to the period [A. D. 1800] proposed 
for the exclusion of slavery, for the admission of it for a sin- 
gle day or an hour ought to have been forbidden. It is 
infinitely easier to prevent the evil at first than to eradicate 
or check it at any future time. For God's sake, let one more 
effort be made to prevent so terrible a calamity." 

To this Mr. King replied as follows : 

'* New York, 15th April, 1785. 

"The best return in my power to make you for your 
ingenious communication on the mode of disposing of the 
Western Territory, is to enclose for your examination the 
form of an ordinance reported to Congress on the subject. 
You will find thereby that your ideas have had weight with 
tbc committee who reported this ordinance, and I have only 
to add that I shall hold myself particularly obliged by your 

further communications on the subject. 
"I likewise enclose you the report of a committee on a 

"lotion for the exclusion of slavery from the new States. 

Your ideas on this unjustifiable practice are so just that it 

^'ould be impossible to differ from them." 

Mr. King here refers to the fact that at his instance the 
^<^ngress had, in Committee of the Whole, adopted the fol- 
lowing as a clause to be reported for enactment as an amend- 
"^ent to the ordinance as at that time in force : ** That there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of 
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the States described in the resolve of Congress of the 23d of 
April, 1784, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shall have been personally guilty; and 
that this regulation shall be an article of compact and remain 
a fundamental principle of the Constitution between the 
thirteen original States, and each of the States described in 
the said resolve of the 23d of April, 1784." 

This was, however, never taken up for final action, and 
never became a law. About this time Pickering bought land 
in Pennsylvania and settled there. He does not figure after- 
wards as one of the associates. 

A principal cause of this dilatory course was the fact that 
the deeds of cession, by Virginia and Massachusetts, stipu- 
lated that the new States in the Northwest Territory should 
not exceed in area one hundred and fifty miles square, and 
the terms of this requirement had by resolution of Congress 
been accepted 

In Congress and out of it there existed a strenuous feel- 
ing that this limitation was unwise and would prove most 
unfortunate. The most active exponent of this feeling was 
James Monroe, who had been at the pains to personally visit 
the Northwest Territory, after which, January 19, 1786, he 
wrote to Thomas Jefferson : "A great part of the Territory is 
miserably poor, especially that near Lakes Michigan and Erie ; 
and that upon the Mississippi and Illinois consists of exten- 
sive plains which have nbt had from appearances and will not 
have a single bush on them for ages. The districts, there- 
fore, within which these fall, will, perhaps, never contain a 
sufficient number of inhabitants to entitle them to member- 
ship in the Confederacy, and in the meantime the people in 
them will be governed by the resolutions of Congress, in 
which they will not be represented.** 

This feeling led Monroe to take such action in Congress 
that, on his motion, that body, March 24, 1786, resolved : 
** That it be and hereby is recommended to the Legislature 
of Virginia to take into consideration their act of cession and 
revise the same so far as to empower the United States in 
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Congress assembled to make such a division of the territory 
of the United States lying northerly and westerly of the 
River Ohio into distinct Republican States, not more than 
five nor less than three as the situation of that country and 
future circumstances may require." 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that other causes 
were in force, contributing at least to defer an active move- 
ment to restore the anti-slavery clause. The petition itself 
asks only that "whenever the honorable Con{;rcss shall 
be pleased to procure the aforesaid lands of the natives, 
they will make provision for the location ^nd survey of the 
lands; " and that then the grants requested may be made.* 

No further attempt was made to amend the ordinance of 
1784 until April 26, 17?/, when a committee composed of Mr. 
Johnson of Connecticut, Mr. Pinckney of South Carolina, 
Mr. Smith of New York, Mr. Dane of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Henry of Maryland, reported to Congress what was 
doubtless that ordinance in an amended form. It was essen- 
tiallydifferent from the Ordinance of 1787, and it contained no 
provision whatever on the subject of slavery. May lo, 1787, 
it was ordered to a third reading, and from that time re- 
mained unmolested until July 6, when, as we have seen, the 
agent of the Ohio Company of Associates appeared upon the 
floor. The " total exclusion of slavery " as " essential and 
irrevocable " was now, from whatever cause, at once to reap- 
pear. Nine days after his arrival, Richard Henry Lee wrote 
to Washington, enclosing a copy of the Ordinance of 1787, 
and saying, " I have the honor to enclose to you a copy of 
an ordinance that we have just passed in Congress for estab- 
lishing a temporary government beyond the Ohio as a 
measure preparatory to a sale of lands." 

I must here ask you to distinguish between two matters 
to which Dr. Cutler's efforts were directed. One was the set- 
tlement of terms, and negotiation of a purchase of the lands 
which the Oliio Company desired to obtain. The other was 
the enactment by Congress of an ordinance which should 
* Provision for this survey was not made unC 1786. 
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provide a plan of government acceptable to the associates, 
and which should take the place of those provided by the 
ordinance or resolutions of 1784, the one which on that day 
had become a law, minus that anti-slavery feature which Mr. 
Jefferson had originally incorporated with it. The Ordinance 
of 1787 was this substitute, and, as we here see, was adopted 
" as a measure preparatory to a sale of lands.'* 

The Ohio Company's application for a sale of land having 
been the immediate occasion for the passage of the ordinance, 
it is worth while to look into their share in securing that 
it should embrace the anti-slavery proviso which it finally 
included, and which has proved its vital clause. 

It must be borne in mind that at the time the ordinance 
was passed by the Continental Congress sitting in New York, 
there was also in session, in Philadelphia, the convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States. The 
qualification of the anti-slavery clause in the ordinance, pro- 
viding for the reclamation of fugitive slaves, is in harmony 
with the corresponding provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the two were contemporaneously adopted. 
Many members of Congress, indeed two of the five members 
of the committee to whom the original memorial of the Ohio 
Company was referred, were also members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. One of these was Rufus King, on whose 
motion the provision as to fugitive slaves was inserted in the 
Constitution, and the same whom we recall as having, at 
Pickering's instance, reported to Congress in 1785 an anti- 
slavery amendment to the resolutions of 1784. Under these 
circumstances, any evidence tending to show that the con- 
current position of these two bodies and the incorporation 
with the ordinance of the anti-slavery proviso was the result 
of an agreement between persons who were members of both 
Congress and the Convention, is strongly corroborated by the 
circumstances of the case. 

The other member of the committee of five, to whom was 
referred the original memorial of the Ohio Company, was 
James Madison, afterwards President of the United States. 
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His situation certainly enabled him to be well informed. His 
private secretary, while President, was Edward Coles of Vir- 
ginia, afterwards Governor of Illinois, a man of great worth 
and force of character. In an address before the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society in 1857, on the history of the ordi- 
nance. Governor Coles says : '* This brings to my recollection 
what I was told by Mr. Madison, and which I do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen in print. The old Congress held its 
sessions in 1787 in New York, while at the same time the 
convention which framed the Constitution of the United 
States held its sessions in Philadelphia. Many individuals 
were members of both bodies, and thus were enabled to know 
what was passing in each — both sitting with closed doors and 
in secret sessions. The distracting question of slavery was 
agitating and retarding the labors of both, and led to con- 
ferences and intercommunications of the members, which re- 
sulted in a compromise by which the northern or anti-slavery 
portion of the country agreed to incorporate into the ordi- 
nance and Constitution the provisions to restore fugitive 
slaves ; and this mutual and concurrent action was the cause 
of the similarity of the provision contained in both, and had 
its influence in creating the great unanimity by which the 
ordinance passed, and also in making the Constitution the 
more acceptable to the slaveholders." 

In harmony at least with such an agreement, Congress, 
after the adoption of the Constitution, applied to the terri- 
tory south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi a substan- 
tial re-enactment of the Ordinance of 1787, but without the 
anti-slavery proviso. 

The anti-slavery proviso, however, was not in the ordinance 
(as reported by the committee). It was moved, as an amend- 
ment, by Nathan Dane of Massachusetts, and was unani- 
mously carried. The ordinance was thereupon adopted, with 
one dissenting vote. Mr. Dane was the secretary of the com- 
mittee. In a letter to Rufus King, written three days after 
the passage of the ordinance, he gives the following account 

of the passage of the amendment : " We have been employed 

10 
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about several objects, the principal of which have been the 
Government enclosed jhc ordinance], and the Ohio pur- 
chase : former, you will see, is completed, and the latter will 
probably be completed to-morrow. We tried one day to patch 

up M *s s>'stem of W. government — started new ideas and 

committed the whole to Carrington, Dane, R. H. Lee, Smith, 
and Kean. We met several times, and at last agreed on some 
principles — at least Lee, Smith, and myself. We found our- 
selves rather pressed. The Ohio Company appeared to pur- 
chase a large tract of Federal lands — about six or seven mil- 
lions of acres — and we wanted to abolish the old system and 
get a better one for the government of the countr>% and we 
finally found it necessary to adopt the best system we could 
get. All agreed finally to the enclosed plan, except A. Yates. 
He appeared in this case, as in most others, not to under 
stand the subject at all. . . . When I drew the ordinance 
(which passed, a few words excepted, as I originally formed 
it), I had no idea the States would agree to the sixth article, 
prohibiting slavery, as only Massachusetts, of the Eastern 
States, was present, and therefore omitted it in the draft ; 
but, finding the House favorably disposed on this subject, 
after we had completed the other parts, I moved the article, 
which was agreed to without opposition." 

Mr. Dane is here writing to his colleague from Massachu- 
setts, who had been a member of the committee, about that 
feature of the committee's report which would naturally 
most interest Mr. King. He explains that they " had agreed 
on some principles," but that in drawing the report, he had 
at first omitted this feature, having no idea that Congress 
would accept it. Afterwards, finding himself mistaken as to 
the disposition of the House, he moved it as an amendment, 
and it was unanimously adopted. 

At the time of which he speaks, Lee and Carrington 
were both present in Congress. Lee certainly knew what 
had been agreed on in committee. Both Carrington and 
Lee were warmly in favor of the exclusion of slavery, and 
both of them probably were familiar with the agreement 
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which Madison afterwards related to Governor Coles. Their 
presence on the floor makes it not hard to account for Mr. 
Dane's access of information, and for his motion to restore 
what he had omitted from the report. 

While these suggestions tend to show that the controlling 
influence which determined the presence and complexion of 
the anti-slavery proviso moved upon a broader plane than the 
mere views or influence of the Ohio Company, it is well to 
remember that the company's application was nevertheless 
the immediate occasion of the passage of the ordinance. 
Passed as a measure preparatory to a sale to them, their 
views and wishes naturally entered into the deliberations by 
which it was framed. When these are traced out, it becomes 
allowable to feel that the larger and controlling influence 
which I have mentioned allowed itself to be led by, and to 
give its sanction to the initiative of the company. Dr. 
Cutler, their agent, has left behind him a diary at once com- 
prehensive and specific. On the 25th of June he was in 
Boston preparing to set out for New York. Among the 
"events of that day, he conversed with General Putnam, 
received letters, settled the principles on which I am to 
contract with Congress for lands for account of the Ohio 
Company." Dr. Cutler's reference long afterwards, in con- 
versation with his son, to these same ** principles," has been 
related already. Having arrived at New York, and, as we 
have seen, been introduced to a number of members on the 
floor by Colonel Carrington of Virginia, " delivered my peti- 
tion for purchasing lands for the Ohio Company, and pro- 
posed terms and conditions of purchase. A committee was 
appointed to agree on terms of negotiation, and report to 
Congress." Doubtless what is here mainly referred to is 
conditions of price, payments, location, subdivisions, and the 
like; but the record fully discloses that this committee was 
also formally charged with the reporting of an ordinance for 
government as a preparatory measure, and that the ** prin- 
ciples "were fully considered between the committee and the 
company's agent. 
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Grayson was at that time chairman /^i> icmpcrre of 
Congress. The committee appointed by him consisted of 
Carrir.gton, Dane. R. H. Lee. Kean of South Carolina, 
and Smith of New York. Of Gravson and of this committee 
Cutler writes : •* Grayson, Carrington. and Lee are certainly 
my warm advocates." Carrington was afterwards a share- 
holder in tihe Ohio Company. To this committee, July 9, 
was referred the ordinance which on Mav 10 had been 
ordered to a third reading, but had not since been taken up. 
Cutler now writes under date of lulv 10: "As Confess 
was now engaged in settling the form of government for the 
Federal Tcrritoiy, for which a bill had been prepared and a 
copy sent to me, with leave to remark upon and to propose 
amendments, and which I had taken the liberty to remark 
upon and to propose several amendments, I thought this 
the most favorable opportunity to go on to Philadelphia. 
Accordingly, after I had returned the bill with my obser\'a- 
tions, I set out at seven o'clock and crossed North River to 
Paulus Hook." 

Not more is certainly known as to the scope of these 
amendments than has been already stated, except that Dr. 
Cutler left among his papers a copy of the ordinance, printed 
on a sheet on the margin of which is written, "that Mr. 
Dane requested Dr. Cutler to suggest such provisions as he 
deemed advisable, and that at Dr. Cutler's instance was 
inserted what relates to religion, education, and slaver}-." 

Three days later the ordinance was enacted. Dr. Cutler 
did not see it until July 19, on his return from Philadel- 
phia. He then writes: "July 19th. Called on members of 
Congress very early in the morning, and was furnished with 
the ordinance establishing a government in the Western 
Federal Territory. // />, /// a dcgrtw //«Ti' vwdclkd. The 
amendments I proposed have all been made except one, and 
tliat is better qualified. It was that we should not be sub- 
ject to Continental taxation, unless we were entitled to a 
full representation in Congress. This could not be fully 
obtained, for it was considered in Congress as offering a 
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premium to emigrants. They have granted us representa- 
tion, with the right of debating, but not of voting, upon 
our being first subject to taxation." 

Even the action of Congress, making the ordinance a law, 
declaring its provisions also to be articles of compact, was 
insufficient of itself. What it needed yet was life, the power 
that grasps and that assimilates. That power came from the 
men who bore into the wilderness this ark of a new covenant, 
and set up there their Temple of New Institutions in which it 
was enshrined. From that spot and by their aid it grasped 
and held and fashioned all those germs of great new common- 
wealths which afterwards grew up within the area of its juris- 
diction, and have given to it its transcendent value of result. 

After the passage of the ordinance, the associates were 
allowed three months in which to prepare for the first pay- 
ment on their lands, and on the 27th of October their con- 
tract was finally closed, covering one and a half million acres. 
They paid down in ** final certificates ** $500,000. For this they 
received immediate possession, with power to improve and 
cultivate, seven hundred and fifty thousand acres. They were 
to pay as much more within one month of the completion of 
the survey, and thereupon to have a clear title to the whole. 
It was considered that one million acres was actually pur- 
chased at one dollar an acre, and the price was governed by 
that estimate. This price, payable in public securities, was, at 
the price then ruling, about equivalent to ten cents an acre, 
payable in specie. The half-million acres remaining of the 
whole area of the purchase was considered as donated for 
various purposes, for which by the terms of the deed specific 
tracts were reserved. These were for the establishment of a 
university, two entire townships of six miles square ; for com- 
mon-school purposes, section No. 16 (six hundred and forty 
acres) in each township; ** for the purposes of religion," sec- 
tion No. 29 in each township ; and to be subject to future 
disposition by the United States in each township, sections 
Nos. 8, II, and 26. In negotiating their contract the agents 
of the Ohio Company had expressly stipulated that the uni- 
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versity lands should be included in the same conveyance with 
the very first tract which the company should pay for; ** for 
to fix it in the centre of the proposed purchase might too long 
defer the establishment." 

Their agent having thus completed the purchase and 
secured for them the plan of government they wished, the 
" Ohio Company," as they had now come to be called, held 
further meetings at Brackett's Tavern, Boston, on the 21st 
and 23d of November, 1787. At the first was adopted a plan 
for starting a town at the mouth of the Muskingum, and for 
allotment of town-lots and lands in severalty. At the second, 
the engineers and boat-builders were directed to proceed to 
the head-waters of the Ohio, and there, during the winter, 
build boats in which the settlers in a body might in the spring 
descend the Ohio to the mouth of the Muskingum. The 
next meeting was held at Rice's Tavern, Providence, R. I. At 
that meeting the Rev. Dr. Cutler, Colonel May, and Major 
Haflfield White were appointed a committee " to consider and 
report upon the expediency of employing some suitable per- 
son as a public teacher at the settlement now making by the 
Ohio Company." They reported in favor of the measure, and 
the Rev. Daniel Story was appointed. The engineers and 
boat-builders, twenty-two men, started from Danvers, Mass., 
in December, 1787, under charge of Major HaflSeld White.* 

* One detachment of the party came to Danvers from Ipswich in a body. 
Dr. Cutler himself supervised their departure, and one of his sons was among 
them, Jervis Cutler. Another son, Temple Cutler, has left a graphic account of 
the departure. Dr. Cutler's diary has this entry : 

•* Mon., Dec. 3. This morning a part of the men going to the Ohio met here 
two hours before day. I went on with them to Danvers. The whole joined at 
Major White's. Twenty men, employed by the company, and (our or five on 
their own expense, marched at eleven o'clock. This party is commanded by 
Major White [Kaffield White, a native of Danvers]. Captain Putnam took the 
immediate charge of the men, wagons, &c. Jervis went off* in good spirits. lie 
is well fitted for the journey." 

The reminiscence of Temple Cutler, Dr. Cutler's youngest son, is as follows : 

" The little band of pioneers assembled at the house of Dr. Cutler, in 
Ipswich, Mass., on the 3d day of December, 1787, and there took an early break- 
fast. About the dawn of day they paraded in front of the house, and after a short 
address from him, full of good advice and hearty wishes for their happiness and 
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'X~hey arrived quite late in January, 1788, at Sumrell's Ferry, 
*^«i ihc Voughiogheny, about thirty miles above Pittsburgh. 

Meantime, in the same month, the rest of the party met 

^t Hartford, and on January I, 1788, began their march, in 

«;:largc of General Rufus Putnam as director-general of the 

expedition. The second in command was Colonel Ebenezer 

Sproat, who was also one of the signers of the petition of 

1783. The snow in the AUeghanies was so deep that they 

built sleds for the transportation of their baggage. They had 

marched in winter-time before — perhaps they had crossed the 

Delaware with Washington— and they pushed on. About the 

middle of February they joined the boat-builders at Sumrell's 

Ferry. 

Just at this time, February 7, 1788, Washington wrote to 
Lafayette that " the spirit of emigration to the western coun- 
try is very predominant. Congress have sold in the year past 
apretty large quantity of land on the Ohio for public secur- 
ities, and thereby diminished the domestic debt considerably. 
Many of your military acquaintances, such as Generais Par- 
sons, Varnum, and Putnam ; Colonels Tucker, Sproat, and 
Sherman, with many more, propose to settle." 

June 19, 1788, he wrote to Richard Henderson: "No 
colony in America was ever settled under such favorable 
auspices as that which has just commenced at Muskingum. 
Information, property, and strength will be its characteristics. 

ptKIxrilr. the men being armed, three volleys were fired, and Ihe party {one of 
"ton was hU son Jervis. aged ig) wenl forward, cheered heartily hy Ihe by- 
■■"dtis, Dr, Culler accompanied Ihem to Danver^, where he placed them under 
tontnind of Majot Haffield White and Captain Ezra Putnam. Me had prepared 
''*le and «ell-built wagon for their use. "hich preceded them with their bag 
■ This wa^n, u a protection from cold and slorm, was covered with black 
I on [he sides was an inscription in white letters, I think, in these 
•r tht Okie at Ihe Aftish'ngum,' which Dr. Culler painted with his own 
Although I was then but six j^ats old, I have a vivid recollection of all 
'"'x eitcniDstances, having seen the preparations and heard the cont 
lis undertaking. I think Ihe weather was pleasant and the 
ow I almost wished I couhl be of the party then starting, f 
[ all to go as soon is preparation was made far our recepllot 
tasiik CulUr, vol. i,, pp. 329, 330. 
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I know manv of the settlers personally, and there never were 
men better calculated to tjromote the welfare of such a com- 
munity." 

Mr. Cutler says that when Lafayette, in 1825, arrived at 
Marietta, he inquired, "Who were the first adventurers to 
settle here? " On being told, he said: ** I knew them well. 
I saw them fight the battles of their country at Long Island, 
Brandy-wine, Yorktown, and many other places. They were 
the bravest of the brave. Bettef men never lived." 

By the 1st of May the boats deemed necessary^ were com* 
pleted. They were a large boat, forty-five feet long and 
twelve feet wide, a flat-boat, and three canoes. The large boat 
was roofed over and made bullet-proof, as a refuge from the 
Indians if need be. For some years afterwards it served a use- 
ful purpose for safe transportation to and from the mouth of 
the Muskingum. To this largest boat, the barge, was given 
the name " Mayflower." It seems a dull mind's eye that 
does not see that, as the true freight of the first ** Mayflower " 
was the ** covenant " adopted in her cabin ** for our better 
ordering and preservation to enact, constitute, and frame such 
just and equal laws, from time to time," so of this new " May- 
flower," the true burden which she bore was the Ordinance of 
1787, with its " Articles of Compact," and chief among them 
that there should be "neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except for crime." As to each of these incidents, the 
things that were not seen have proved to be the things that 

are eternal. 

May 1,* 1788, the party left Sumrell's Ferry, and went 
down the Youghiogheny into the Ohio — some fifty men in all. 
Meeting with no interruption, they arrived May 7 at the 
mouth of the Muskingum. They at once commenced build- 
ing a block-house, and laying out a town. This last they 
called Marietta, in honor of Marie Antoinette, and in memor>' 
of her sympathy extended to them in the Revolution. In 
July they were joined by the officers provided for by the 

• NUv 9 i$ ihc dale commonly given. General Putnam's diary is authority 
for May i. 
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Ordinance of 1787. These had been elected by the Con- 
tinental Congress here in New York, October 5, 1787. They 
were the governor, General St. Clair, who had been president 
of the Continental Congress ; the secretary, Major Sargent ; 
and Generals Parsons and Varnum, two of the three judges. 
The third judge, Major David Armstrong, had declined his 
appointment. July 18 the government of the Northwest 
Territory was inaugurated by proclamation of the governor. 
It will be observed that all of these were ex-officers of the 
Continental Army. 

It is interesting to look back upon these four or five men, 
assuming thus, in the name of the United States, authority 
over a great region extending from Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia to the Mississippi River, and from the Ohio to the 
lakes. They were without troops, treasury, or legislature ; 
they could scarcely have maintained a single bailiff. The 
whole region was in control of great tribes of Indians unsub- 
dued. 

There could scarcely be said even to be any United 
States. The present Constitution was not yet fully framed ; 
the Continental Government was but a rope of sand. It had 
not been able even to pay these very men their dues for ser- 
vices in war. Their faith was all that they and their associ- 
ates had. It proved, as faith so often does, to be enough, 
when coupled with endeavor. 

From this beginning of established government the pro- 
gress of settlement was rapid. In August, 1788, the colony 
St Marietta was increased by the arrival of eight families. It 
now numbered one hundred and thirty-two men, besides 
some women and children. In October John Cleves Symmes 
purchased from the United States a million acres fronting on 
^heOhio, between the Little and Great Miami Rivers. This 
§cntleman had been chief-justice of New Jersey, and was 
afterwards elected by the Continental Congress one of the 
judges of the Northwest Territory vice David Armstrong, 
who declined. Three settlements were made upon this tract 
^n the winter of 1788 and 1789, one of them the beginning of 
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the city of Cincinnati. The Ohio River was the highway 
of these travellers, and their vehicles were flat-boats. In the 
year 1756, a thousand of these ** broad-horns," as they 
were called, passed down the river to what is now Ohio and 
Indiana.* 

The number of these settlers grew until, in 1803, despite 
a dreadful Indian war from 1790 until 1795, the eastern divi- 
sion of the Northwest Territory was in readiness to be, and 
was admitted as a State. There were not wanting those who 
made a struggle to remove, even at that date, the inhibition 
against slavery. Congress, however, had recognized that the 
provisions of the ordinance were a contract with the people 
who had settled there. Hence the Enabling Act required, as 
we have seen, that the Constitution of the State be not repug- 
nant to those provisions. The struggle for a constitution 
which permitted slavery, on the part of the Virginia and 
Kentucky immigrants, was, nevertheless, sharp enough to 
bring to its front some of the men of the Newburgh camp 

* Flint, himself a pioneer, in his Indian Wars of the West, thus speaks of 
early emigration : 

" The writer of this distinctly remembers the wagon that carried out a num- 
ber of adventurers from the Counties of Essex and Middlesex in Massachusetts, 
on the second emigration to the woods of Ohio. He remembers the black canvas 
covering of the wagon ; the white and large lettering in capitals, ' To Marietta on 
ttu Ohio ! * He remembers the food which, even then, the thought of such a 
distant expedition furnished to his imagination. Some twenty emigrants accom- 
panied the wagon.*' 

The older States looked with ill favor on this emigration. They were as yet 
but sparsely settled, and besides had lands within their own limits to sell. The 
criticism they experienced induced the emigrants to justify themselves by coloring 
their reports of their experience. A contest sprang up, and families differed 
among themselves as to the wisdom of those members who joined the movement. 
Judge Timothy Walker, in his address delivered at Cincinnati, in 1E37, 
narrates his recollection of those times. He says : 

" The powerful engine of caricature was set in motion, I have a distinct 
recollection of a picture I saw in boyhood, prefixed to an anti-moving-to-Ohio 
pamphlet, in which a stout, ruddy, well-dressed man on a sleek, fat horse, with 
a label, ' I am going to Ohio,' meets a pale and ghastly skeleton of a man, 
scarcely half dressed, on the wreck of what was once a horse, already bespoken 
by the more politic crows, with a label, * I have been to Ohio.' " 
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and their descendants. Foremost among them was Judge 
Ephraim Cutler, father of the Hon. Wm. P. Cutler, to whose 
address I have referred, and son of that Manasseh Cutler 
whose immediate agency, as it appears to me, inserted the 
provision in the ordinance. Thus came into the world the 
first State born of the Ordinance of 1787, the free State of 
Ohio. 

Meantime, May 7, 1800, an Act of Congress had estab- 
lished a new Territory, Indiana, comprising the whole North- 
west Territory outside of the limits of Ohio, then slightly 
larger than at present. 

The Enabling Act provided for a government in all 
respects similar ** to that provided by the ordinance of 
Congress passed on the thirteenth day of July, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-seven." 

Possibly this establishment of a new Territory was brought 
about in part by efforts of the old slave-holding element, 
which was there already when the ordinance passed, par- 
ticularly at Vincennes, where a great many slaves were held. 
Certain it is that this element immediately besought Con- 
gress to remove the anti-slavery prohibition, and five times 
in four years their petitions to that body were refused. 

The most noteworthy of these originated with General 
William Henry Harrison,* afterwards President of the United 
States. At that time, and for some years afterwards, he was 

* NVilliam Henry Harrison was bom within the present limits of Virginia, at 
Berkeley, Charles City Co., February g, 1773. He joined the army in 1792, and 
^ame captain in 1793. June i, 1798, he resigned his commission in the army 
and was at once appointed, by President John Adams, secretary of the Norih- 
•«t Territory, under General Arthur St, Clair as governor. In October, 1799, 
Harrison resigned this position to take his seat, for a single year of service, as 
territorial delegate in Congress. During the session of Congress for this year 
P*rt of the Northwest Territory was formed into the Territory of Indiana, includ- 
ing the present States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and Harri- 
son was made its governor, and sui)erintendent of Indian affairs. To this post 
ne was reappointed successively by both Jefferson and Madison. In 1803 he 
o^lganized at Vincennes the Legislature of the Territory. He was the son-in-law 

<>f John Cleves Symmes, the founder of Cincinnati and the settlements in that 
^ciniiy. 
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governor of the Territory, and the petition bore the indorse- 
ment not only of himself as governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council. It was prepared and forwarded in the winter 
of 1802-03, and set forth urgently the advantages which would 
accrue to the Territory from immigration from the older States 
if the intending settlers were not deterred by the necessity of 
first disposing of their slaves. The petition was referred to 
a committee, at the head of which was John Randolph of 
Virginia. March 2, 1803, he reported from this committee 
the following resolution : *' Resolved, That it is inexpedient to 
suspend for a limited time the operation of the Sixth Article 
of Compact between the original States and the people and 
States west of the Ohio." 

The report reads further: " That the rapid population of 
the State of Ohio sufficiently evinced in the opinion of your 
committee, that the labor of slaves is not necessary to pro- 
mote the growth and settlement of colonies in that region. 
That this labor, demonstrably the dearest of any, can only 
be employed to advantage in the cultivation of products 
more valuable than any known to that quarter of the United 
States. That the committee deem it highly dangerous 
and inexpedient to impair a provision wisely calculated to 
promote the happiness and prosperity of the northwestern 
country, and to give strength and security to that extensive 
frontier. In the salutary operation of this sagacious and 
benevolent restraint, it is believed that the inhabitants of 
Indiana will, at no distant day, find ample remuneration for 
a temporary privation of labor and of emigration.*' 

The illustration was significant and the prediction just. 
Thirty years later Chief-Justice Chase, in his preface to the 
Revised Statutes of Ohio, thus eloquently referred to the 
scope of the Ordinance of 1787 and to its actual operation: 
" By the ordinance of 1785, Congress had executed in part 
the great national trust confided to it, by providing for the 
disposal of the public lands for the common good, and by 
prescribing the manner and terms of sale. And by that of 
1787 provision was made for successful forms of territorial 
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government, adapted to successive steps of advancement in 
the settlement of the Western country. It comprehended an 
ioteHigible system of law on the descent and conveyance of 
real property and the transfer of personal goods. It also 
contained five articles of compact between the original States 
and the people and States of the territory, establishing cer- 
tain great fundamental principles of governmental duty and 
private right as the basis of all future constitutions and legis- 
lation, unalterable and indestructible except by that final and 
common ruin which, as it has overtaken all former systems 
of human polity, may yet overwhelm our American Union. 

" Never, probably, in the history of the world did a meas- 
ure of legislation so accurately fulfil and yet so mightily 
exceed the anticipations of the legislators. The ordinance 
has been well described as having been a pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night in the settlement and government of 
the Northwestern States. When the settlers went into the 
wilderness they found the law already there. It was im- 
pressed upon the soil itself, while it yet bore up nothing but 
the forest. The purchaser of land became by that act a party 
to the compact and bound by its perpetual covenants, so far 
as its conditions did not conflict with the terms of the cessions 

of the States. 

... • * . . 

"This remarkable instrument was the last gift of the Con- 
gress of the old confederation to the country, and it was a 
fit consummation of their glorious labors. At the time of its 
promulgation the Federal Constitution was under discussion 
in the convention, and in a few months, upon the organiza- 
tion of the new national government, that Congress was dis- 
solved, never again to reassemble. Some, and indeed most, 
of the principles established by the articles of compact are 
to be found in the plan of 1784 and in the various English 
*nd American bills of rights. Others, however, and these 
"ot the least important, are original. Of this number are 
tne clauses in relation to contracts, to slavery, and to the 
Indians. On the whole, these articles contain what they pro- 
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fess to contain, the true theory of American liberty. The 
great principles promulgated by it are wholly, purely Ameri- 
can. They are, indeed, the genuine principles of freedom 
unadulterated by that compromise with circumstances, the 
effects of which are visible in the Constitution and history of 
the Union." 

Five years after this, in an address delivered on the semi- 
centennial of the ordinance, Judge Timothy Walker eulogizes 
the wonderful fact that, in spite of the great interests and 
wide areas which for half a century it had controlled, not one 
of them all had ever made necessary an amendment of the 
ordinance. Judge Walker, speaking at Cincinnati in 1837, 
said : " Upon the surpassing excellence of this ordinance no 
language of panegyric would be extravagant. It approaches 
as nearly to absolute perfection as anything to be found in the 
legislation of mankind ; for after the experience of fifty years 
it would, perhaps, be impossible to alter without marring it. 
In short, it is one of those matchless specimens of sagacious 
forecast which even the reckless spirit of innovation would 
not venture to assail. The emigrant knew beforehand that 
this was the land of the highest political as well as national 
promise, and under the auspices of another Moses he jour- 
neyed with confidence towards his new Canaan.'* 

Earlier than either of these, in the speech to which Hayne 
replied, and which was followed by the wonderful " Reply to 
Hayne," Webster had said : " We are accustomed to praise 
the lawyers of antiquity ; we help to perpetuate the fame of 
Solon and Lycurgus ; but I doubt whether one single law of 
any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced effects of more 
distinct, marked, and lasting character than the Ordinance of 
1787. We see its consequences at this moment, and we shall 
never cease to see them, perhaps, while the Ohio shall flow." 

Senator George F. Hoar of Massachusetts brought his 
admirable and eloquent oration at the Marietta Centennial to 
this conclusion : ** We stand by the graves of great soldiers of 
the War of Independence. This is the centennial of the State 
within whose borders were born Grant and Sherman and 
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Sheridan and Garfield. The men of the Revolution fought 
that the principles of the Ordinance of 1787 might become 
Uving realities. The great captains of the late war fought 
that the compact might be kept and forever remain unalter- 
able. The five States of the Northwest sent nearly a million 
soldiers into the war for the Union. ... It is this that 
makes the birthday of Ohio another birthday of the nation 
itself. Forever honored be Marietta as another Plymouth. 
The ordinance belongs with the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. It is one of the three title-deeds of 
American constitutional liberty. As the American youth for 
uncounted centuries shall visit the capital of his country, 
... he will admire the evidences of its grandeur and the 
monuments of its historic glory; . . . but if he know his 
country's history, and consider wisely the sources of her glory, 
nothing will so stir his heart as two fading and time-soiled 
papers, whose characters were traced by the hands of the 
fathers a hundred years ago. They are original records of the 
acts which devoted this nation forever to equality, to educa- 
tion, to religion, and to liberty. One is the Declaration of 
Independence, the other the Ordinance of 1787." 

The last report on one of these petitions was made to the 
Senate in November, 1807, by Mr. Franklin of North Caro- 
lina, upon a petition from the Legislative Council and House 
of Representatives. The report was adverse, and was con- 
curred in by the Senate without a dissenting vote. 

This virtually ended the conflict. The eastern portion of 
the Indiana Territory filled up rapidly with settlers from Ohio 
and the North ; and when, in 1816, that eastern portion came 
to be the State, its Constitution bore the seal of the great 
ordinance, that there should be " neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except for crime." 

In Illinois there was the same struggle, with more peril of 
the result. 

The pro-slavery element in that portion of the Northwest 
Territory was at once stronger and more violent than even in 
Indiana. In spite of the provisions of the Enabling Act, that 
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the new Constitution should conform to the requirements of 
the Ordinance of 1787, it made strenuous efforts, in the cam- 
paign, for the election of delegates to the convention, and 
afterwards in that body, to secure a Constitution that did not 
inhibit slavery. It failed ; and in 1818, once more came into 
being a new State, having the old certificate of lineage, in a 
Constitution which provided that within its boundaries there 
should be " neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
for crime." 

Once in the Union as a State, the State of Illinois was as 
free to amend its Constitution with regard to slavery as was 
any other State. The slave power was not slow to take 
advantage of this liberty, and in 1824 a tremendous effort was 
made to secure a new constitutional convention with that end 
in view. The rival candidates for governor were nominated 
on that issue. The struggle was intense, but the call for a 
convention was defeated. This result was largely due to 
Edward Coles, whom I have already mentioned. He was the 
anti-slavery candidate for governor, and was elected. 

Thirty years afterwards — in 1856 — in that ** History of the 
Ordinance of 1787," which I have already mentioned, he 
refers to his own part in that struggle as his consolation in 
old age, at the same time that with prophetic foreboding, 
referring to the ordinance, he says: ** Since its principles 
were repudiated in 1854 we have had nothing but contention, 
riots, and threats, if not the awful realities of civil war.* 

The subject matter of those apprehensions, which he thus 
expressed, is part of that later history of the ordinance which 
most concerns ourselves. In 1837 its illustrious phrase was 
stamped upon the Constitution of Michigan, and in 1848 upon 
that of Wisconsin. The five States of the Northwest Terri- 
tor>' were thus made all of them bright with freedom, like 

* He died in 1S6S, having first lived through the storm of those realities to 
see those same repudiated principles, in their time-honored phrase, restored and 
applicable to the whole United States. He was a Virginian, who had set his 
own slaves free, and had given to each head of a family one hundred and sixty 
acres of land. 
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the five points fo a star, and the whole area radiant with the 
welfare of free people. 

Long before this the ordinance itself had entered on a 
new career. 

From the first beginning of an adversary feeling between 
the States over the slavery question, that feeling took the 
form of Jealousy over the relative number of slave and free 
States which should be admitted into the Union, and should 
thus tend to give to one side or the other a preponderance in 
Congress. 

The province of Congress to control the slavery question 
in the Territories arose from the fact that in law the slavery 
question is a question of property right. A person who is a 
slave is. in contemplation of law. the property of some one 
else. In the States, the care and province of the State 
includes all rights of person and of property; the province 
of the Federal Government includes all interstate and inter- 
national relations. In the Territories, however, the province 
of the Federal Government includes also the rights of person 
and of property, hence Congress controlled there the question 
of the right to property in slaves. 

For a time this question was easily disposed of. East of 
the Mississippi the settlers in territory not included in the 
States generally held slaves, while in the territory north of 
the Ohio there were none. By tacit agreement new States 
were admitted from alternate sides of the river. In this way 
rame in Louisiana (1812), Indiana (1S16), Mississippi (1817), 
Illinois (1818), Alabama (1819), and Maine (1820}. The ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi thus exhausted, Missouri the 
same year came knocking at the door. This raised a stormy 
question. What of the whole vast territory west of the 
Mississippi? That was settled by the famed "Missouri 
Compromise," an Act of Congress approved March 6, iS20,en- 
titled "An Act . . . to prohibit slavery in certain territo- 
rio," which in its eighth section applies the language of the 
ordinance of 1787 to the territory westward of the Missis- 
appi : " That in all that territory ceded by France to the 
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United States, under the name of Louisiana, which h'es north 
of 36° 30' north latitude, not included within the limits of the 
State contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude^ otherwise than in punishment of crimes whereof the parties 
shall have been duly convicted y shall be and is hereby forever 
prohibited : Provided, always, that any person escaping into 
the same from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in 
any State or Territory of the United States, such fugitive 
may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person 
claiming his or her labor or service as aforesaid.*' 

This meant that it had been agreed upon in Congress that 
the line of the Ohio should be prolonged due west to the 
Pacific, and that new States, free and slave alternately from 
north and south of that line, should be admitted as before. 
Upon the passage of this act John Quincy Adams wrote to 
his wife : ** If the Union must be dissolved, the slavery- ques- 
tion is precisely the question on which it ought to break. 
For the present, however, that question is laid to sleep.'* 

It was supposed, and correctly, on both sides, that the 
Territories, when they became States, would adopt or 
exclude slavery in accordance, in each instance, with their 
territorial condition. Hence it was that, on the adoption of 
this compromise, Mr. Adams regarded the question as ** laid 
to sleep." If there was sleep, however, it was troubled sleep, 
not rest. Florida and Iowa and Arkansas and Oregon, it is 
true, came in respectively without contention. The acqui- 
sition of Texas and Mexico's territorial concessions tended 
to disturb the equilibrium by greatly enlarging the territory 
south of the dividing line. California was a cause of contest, 
involved with which also were the applications of New Mex- 
ico and Utah for territorial governments. 

In 1854 these troubles culminated in the passage through 
Congress and approval by the President of the " Kansas- 
Nebraska bill," by which the Congress of the United States 
for. the first time withdrew the protection of the ordinance 
from territory which the flag with its inscription had once 
covered. The repeal was in these words : '* The eighth sec- 
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1 of the Act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into 
the Union, approved March sixth, eighteen hundred and 
twenty, which, being inconsistent with the principle of non- 
intervention by Congress with slavery in the States and Ter- 
ritories, as recognized by the legislation of eighteen hundred 
and fifty, commonly called the compromise measure, is hereby 
declared inoperative and void." 

I was a student in Yale College at the time. 1 remember 
the church bells in New Haven being tolled as for a funeral 
when the act of repeal was passed. My father and mother 
were Virginians. They set their slaves free when they were 
married, and began life in a free State, but my early associa- 
tions and my relatives were largely in the South. I was 
provoked by what seemed to me so much uncalled-for and 
jealous feeling. To-day those bells sound in my memory as 
the prophetic knell, I need not tell you of how many or of 
whom. Nor need I here trace out for you how the breaking 
out of the war arose from that repeal. 

It is better to turn from these memories to the majesty 
with which, at the outbreak of the war, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Nebraska, as so many 
children of the ordinance, each bearing on its Constitution 
the inscription that there should be " neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude except for crime," came to the rescue 
of the Union. More than a million soldiers came to help the 
side of freedom from those seven States. The share the 
ordinance had in sending them has been made plain to you. 
Perhaps they turned the scale; there were enough of them 
for that. In view of the repealing Act of 1854, it was the 
very poetry of justice, when the victory came, to go back to 
the Ordinance of 17S7 ; to take tho.'se words, of which in the 
Kansas and Nebraska Act, it was decreed they should be 
"inoperative and void," and to declare of those same words 
that throughout the United States, and in all places within 
their jurisdiction, they should be forever in full force. 

The circumstances which attended this transaction de- 
serve notice. March 6, 1862, a special message of President 
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Lincoln had urged upon Congress the adoption of a joint 
resolution pledging the cooperation of the United States, by 
both pecuniary aid and appropriate legislation, " with any 
State which may adopt the gradual abolishment of slavery," 
the special idea in this being that the acceptance of it by the 
border States would cut off from the South all hope that 
these States would ever join in plans aimed at the preservation 
of slavery. This suggestion the Senate had acted upon by a 
vote of 32 to 10. Other like proposals had been brought 
forward and considered in that body. There had been also 
some propositions in the House. No legislation, however, 
was perfected, and the full weight of the situation was left to 
be devolved upon the President, so far as concerned the 
question of slavery in the States. An Act of Congress 
approved June 19, 1862, enacted that, from that date, in any 
Territory in the United States, there should be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for crime. A 
month later, July 19, the President approved another Act, 
which authorized the enlistment of colored men as soldiers, 
and provided that no fugitive slave should be surrendered by 
any person in the military or naval service, but that all 
slaves of rebels coming into the possession or under the pro- 
tection of the Government should be free. This march of 
events was quickened by the national success of September 
17, in the battle of Antietam, and on the 22d of that month 
President Lincoln issued his Emancipation Proclamation. 
The United States was now fully and finally committed to 
the principle embodied in the ordinance, and there remained 
only to fix that policy forever by embedding it in the organic 
law. 

December 14, 1863, in the second week of the first ses- 
sion of the thirty-eighth Congress, directly after the speaker 
had announced the standing committees, and during the call 
of States for bills on leave and joint resolutions, both Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Ashley having introduced bills for the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Act, there followed the motion of 
which the following is the record : " Mr. Ashley also Intro- 
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duced a bill to provide for the submission to the several 
States of a proposition to amend the National Constitution 
prohibiting slavery, or involuntary servitude in all of the 
States and Territories now owned or which may be hereafter 
acquired by the United States." 

Mr, Ashley further introduced a joint resolution to 
authorize the enlistment of colored citizens in the rebellious 
districts ; Mr. Lovejoy brought in a very radical bill for 
giving effect to the Declaration of Independence in the 
matter of the rights of colored persons; and Mr, Arnold 
proposed a measure in aid of the execution of President 
Lincoln's Proclamation of Emancipation. To these proposals 
Mr. Wilson added one for a Joint resolution providing for the 
adoption by the States of an amendment to the Constitution 
declaring that " Slavery, being incompatible with a free 
government, is forever prohibited in tlie United States ; and 
involuntary servitude shall be permitted oidy as a punish- 
ment for crime." 

Both Mr. Ashley's proposal and Mr. Wilson's were referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. No action was taken thereon 
before a joint resolution came from the Senate, to become 
through the action of the House the amendment for univer- 
sal liberty everywhere in the United States, The initiation 
in the Senate of this grand completion of liberty in America 
was due to John B. Henderson, a Senator of Missouri, who 
was at every stage of the great struggle conspicuous for the 
courage, sagacity, and unwavering confidence with which he 
accepted, on behalf of tiie most important of the border 
Slates, whatever the new progress of the nation into light 
and liberty required. It was on the nth of January, 1864, 
that Mr. Henderson introduced in the Senate a joint resolu- 
tion providing for an amendment, of which Article I. was to 
be: "Slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, shall not exist in the United States." 

Mr. Sumner also introduced, February 8, a resolution 
providing for a constitutional amendment declaring that, 
•• Everywhere within the limits of the United States, and of 
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each State or Territory thereof, all persons are equal before 
the law, so that no person can hold another as a slave." 

February 10, 1864, Mr. Trumbull, from the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, to which these proposals had been 
referred, reported adversely upon Mr. Sumner's, but re- 
turned Mr. Henderson's, altered to read in its chief section : 
*• Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction." 

The identical paper upon which Mr. Henderson had writ- 
ten his resolution was returned by the Judiciary Committee 
to the Senate, with the altered wording of the chief section. 
To this had been also added the second section as it now 
stands.* 

The question of the resolution thus reported came up in 
the Senate on the 28th of March ; and April 8, after a 
vigorous debate and fierce oppodtion, the resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 38 to 6. 

Mr. Sumner objected in the debate to the retention of the 
language of the Ordinance of 1787, and in reply to him Mr. 
Howard of Michigan protested that he preferred *• to go back 
to the good old Anglo-Saxon language employed by our 
fathers in the Ordinance of 1787, an expression which has 
been adjudicated upon repeatedly, which is perfectly well 
understood both by the public and by judicial tribunals; a 
phrase, I may say further, which is peculiarly near and dear 

• 

* As to this second section, Mr. Henderson writes me : 

''Judge Trumbull, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, thought it advisa- 
ble, before reporting the 13th amendment, to give express power to Congress to 
'carry out the amendment.' This suggestion came out of the difficulties of con- 
struction as to the powers of Congress touching certain provisions of the Consti- 
tution as originally framed. And after consultation with me, he added, before 
reporting back, the words giving Congress express power to enforce the amend- 
ment. We both agreed that these words did not add to nor detract from the 
meaning or force of the amendment as originally drawn, but thought it better to 
insert them in order to exclude all possibility of adverse argument as to the 
power of Congress to enforce by legislation the express words of the amend- 
ment." 
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to the people of the Northwestern Territory, from whose soil 
slavery was excluded by it." 

The resolution thus adopted by the Senate came up in 
the House May 31, 1864, and excited there, along with zeal- 
ous and powerful support, the most rancorous opposition, 
with the result, on coming to a vote, June 15, of 93 in its 
favor, to 65 against, and 23 not voting ; a victory which fell 
short of the two-thirds requisite for initiating an amendment 
to the Constitution. Mr. Ashley, not to lose what had been 
gained by the action of the Senate, and having changed his 
vote to the negative for the purpose, moved a reconsideration 
of the vote of the House, and pending action upon this the 
session came to an end. 

The second session of the thirty-eighth Congress began Dc- 
cember 5. 1864, and in his annual message President Lincoln, 
after slating that an " attempted march of 300 miles directly 
through the insurgent region " was in course of execution by 
General Sherman, urged consideration and adoption of the 
Henderson joint resolution upon the grounds which he thus 
presented : " Important movements have occurred during the 
year to the effect of moulding society for durability in the 
Union. Although short of complete success, it is much in 
the right direction that 12,000 citizens in each of the States 
of Arkansas and Louisiana have organized loyal State gov- 
ernments with free Constitutions, and are earnestly struggling 
to maintain and administer them. The movements in the 
same direction — more extensive though less definite — in Mis- 
souri. Kentucky, and Tennessee should not be overlooked. 
But Maryland presents the example of complete success 
Maryland is secure to liberty and union for all the future. 
The genius of rebellion will no more claim Maryland. Like 
another foul spirit, being driven out, it may seek to tear her, 
but it will woo her no more. 

"At the last session of Congress, a proposed amendment 
of the Constitution, abolutui^ sUvoy throughout the United 
States, passed the Senate, bat iailed for lack of the requisite 
two-thirda vote in the Hottsc of Reprcseatatives. Altbot^ 
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the present is the same Congress and nearly the same mem 
bers, and without questioning the wisdom or patriotism of 
those who stood in opposition, I venture to recommend the 
reconsideration and passage of the measure at the present 
session. Of course, the abstract question is not changed, but 
an intervening election shows almost certainly that the next 
Congress will pass the measure if this does not. Hence, 
there is only a question of time as to when the proposed 
amendment will go to the States for their action. And as it 
is to so go, at all events, may we not agree that the sooner 
the better? It is not claimed that the election has imposed 
a duty on members to change their views or their votes any 
further than, as an additional element to be considered, their 
judgment may be affected by it It is the voice of the peo- 
ple now, for the first time, heard upon the question. In a 
great national crisis like ours, unanimity of action among 
those seeking a common end is very desirable — almost indis- 
pensable. And yet no approach to such unanimity is attain- 
able unless some deference shall be paid to the will of the 
majority simply because it is the will of the majority. In 
this case, the common end is the maintenance of the Union; 
and among the means to secure that end, such will, through 
the election, is most clearly declared in favor of such consti- 
tutional amendment." 

January 6, 1865, Mr. Ashley called up his motion to 
reconsider. In the debate which followed not a few former 
opponents were supporters of the measure,* although the 
opposition was still determined and bitter, and on the 28th 
of January the motion for reconsideration was carried, and 
the final passage of the joint resolution accomplished, by a 
vote of 1 19 in its favor to 56 against, and 8 not voting. The 
educating influence of the war had effected this great change. 

* The following nine Representatives changed on this vote from opponents 
to supporters : Augustus C. Baldwin, Michigan ; Alexander H. Coffroth, Penn- 
sylvania ; Archibald McAllister, Pennsylvania ; James E. English, Connecticut ; 
Anson Herrick, New York ; William Radford, New York ; John B, Steele, 
New York ; Austin A. King, Missouri ; James S. Rollins, Missouri. 
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The widest interest and the most intense feeling had watched 
and waited for the seal of the final affirmative of the House 
upon the Senate's proposition of humanity. A great audi- 
ence crowded the galleries and every place of access. The' 
Senators, members of thfc Cabinet, and judges of the Supreme 
Court were on the floor of the House also to watch the issue 
of the roll call. When the Speaker announced the result, less 
than one-third against and more than two-thirds for, there 
was an uproar of delight. When this had lessened, Mr. 
Ingersoll of Illinois said : " In honor of this immortal and 
sublime event I move that the House do now adjourn." This 
commemorative motion passed with delighted approval. 
The requisite acceptance of the proposed amendment by the 
several States, and the President's proclamation of this fact. 
December iS, 1865, fixed the thirteenth amendment in the 
Constitution, there to remain forever as the setting of the 
jewel of the Ordinance of 1 787. 

Let these events drop out now that have intervened, that 
we may see how close those men of "76 have come to us, and 
the part that they have played in our own lives. In a most 
real sense the men from the States named who engaged in 
the last war were soldiers of the Ordinance of 1787. We 
were among those soldiers, or else they were our comrades. 
So far as that million of men may have turned the scale of 
war, it was the ordinance that shaped that feature of our lives. 
To whatever extent the ordinance did that, to that extent our 
lives were shaped by those men of '76, who were the ordinance. 
The ordinance itself embodied nothing till its articles of com- 
pact were put on as armor by those heroes of the Revolution. 
They carried its flag into the wilderness, and there they won 
new fields ; and they are buried there. That was not, even 
for us, the last of them, 1 think. We read that when our 
Lord was crucified, the bodies of the saints that slept arose 
and went into the city- So, reverently. It seems to me that 
when Secession stretched upon its cross of war the love of 
freedom in this land of ours, those Revolutionary heroes came 
n, not to our sight as such, but as a million soldiers from 
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those States whose origin they shaped ; and in that guise 
they marched and fought with us, until there came upon the 
earth a new and risen liberty, whose temple holds enshrined a 
broader and a higher peace. 

Deep into its corner-stone is cut the old inscription that 

THERE SHALL BE NEITHER SLAVERY NOR INVOLUNTARY 
SERVITUDE, EXCEPT FOR CRIME. 



A NIGHT ATTACK OF CAVALRY. 

A Pioem recited by Sidney De Kay, late Brevet-Major U, S. V,, at a Meeting of 
the New York Commandery^ Loyal Legion^ April 4, 1888. 

HUSH-SH ! Soft the full moon's rays 
Fall on our ranks close pressed, 
Making our sabers laugh ; 
While many a heart sinks low, 
Thinking of far-off homes. 

Ha ! all the firmer grasp 

Take we of our good steeds 
And of our weapons bright, 
Till man and horse and blade 
Tremble — to get the word : 

'* Charge ! *' Deep strike the spurs ; 
Forward we dash in line, 
Till with a mighty crash 
Into their midst we leap, 
Driving and crushing them ! 

Hi ! ya ! See how they drop 

'Neath our swift, gleaming steel ! 
We are not human now — 
We are but raging fiends ; 
We slash, and seek to kill 
While any foeman stays. 

'* Halt ! " On our horses* manes 
Wiping our bloody swords. 
Stupid we gaze around — 
What are those writhing forms ? 
O God ! what have we done ? 
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Woe ! woe I Where all was still, 

Hear now the anguished groans 
Of wretches maimed ; and there 
Lie, in the bright moonlight, 
The dead ! 



THE MORTAR FLOTILLA, 



AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE BOMBARDMENT AND 
CAPTURE OF FORTS JACKSON AND ST. PHILIP. 



During the latter part of the year 1861, Commander 
(now Admiral) David D. Porter conceived the idea of using 
sea-coast mortars afloat for the reduction of forts. Conse- 
quently, some twenty schooners that had been purchased 
for light cruisers were fitted out with one thirteen-inch 
mortar each, and from two to four guns broadside. The 
preparation of these vessels to carry and use this heavy 
piece of ordnance required very great care. They were 
filled in almost solid from the ceiling to the deck with 
heavy timber, to enable the deck to withstand the effects 
of the recoil and concussion. The mortars, or " chowder- 
pots" as they were generally dubbed, measured about four 
feet across the muzzle, and say five feet in length, and 
weighed eighteen thousand pounds ; the carriage, of iron, 
about ten thousand pounds; and the bed, or table, seven 
thousand pounds — in all about sixteen or seventeen tons. 
The vessels varied from one hundred and sixty to two hun- 
dred and fifty tons, and carried a crew of about forty men 
each. 

The ship sailed from New York for Key West during 
the month of January, 1S62. I was the first officer ordered 
to the command of either of these vessels, and, having my 
choice, I selected one of the smallest — -the Dan Smith — a 
schooner built for the fruit-trade, and very fast — in fact, 
the best sailer of the fleet. The mortar, a vast chunk of 
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iron on a carriage, and that on a '' turn-table * mounted on 
eccentric rollers, brought the ponderous weight high up 
from the deck, and was the cause of no little concern dur- 
ing the first gale of wind, which we encountered in the 
Gulf a few days after leaving New York. I took notice 
that no one liked to pass to leeward of it when the vessel 
was lying over much; in other words, they always "kept 
to windward." 

Among the crew shipped in New York was a landsman 

from the Emerald Isle by the name of Pat , who had 

served three months in the army. As Pat was not sailor 
enough to "take the wheel," and was no use aloft, not 
knowing the jib down-haul from the fore-sheet, his turn 
at the " lookout " came very often. One night, while in 
cold weather, he came on deck from his warm hammock, 
and was stationed on the weather-bow to keep a sharp 
lookout. Just then we shipped a heavy sea over the bow, 
drenching poor Pat to the skin. This was not relished by 
Pat, and he gave vent to his displeasure with — " O holy 
Moses! the divil take me fri'nds sure! Ah! me fri*nds 
advised me to go to sea in the navy, and not go in the army 
ag'in, for a sailor, says they, always has a house over his 
head ; but the very divil was in them when they give me 
that advice sure ! " I have skipped some of the hard words 
that he said from time to time as he got ducked during his 
lookout hour that night. 

There were some very interesting adventures during 
the trip, but time will not allow me to relate them here ; I 
will only mention this : One afternoon a sail was sighted. 
I kept off for her, and soon discovered that it was a bark 
beading nearly the same course as ourselves, and carrying 
full sail. As I changed my course to near her, she changed 
to avoid me. This at once looked suspicious, and we all 
smelled prize-money. The breeze that had been mod- 
erate began to freshen, and the little Dan Smith cut 
through the water lively ; a change of wind brought the 
stranger to windward to his advantage, and he tacked ship, 
I after him, the wind increasing to half a gale, yet I carried 
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sail until the water stood on deck half-way to the hatches 
before I reefed. Squalls of rain during the night would 
obscure the stranger, and he would change his course to 
escape us. Thus all night the chase continued, all hands 
on deck, their palms itching to get hold of the prize ; for 
surely it must be a blockade-runner, or why this dodging? 
About eight o'clock in the morning we overhauled her, 
and, very much to our surprise and disgust, she proved to 
be the Snap-Dragon, from New York, loaded with quarter- 
masters" stores for Tortugas. Her captain had thought 
our little rakish schooner was a rebel privateer, and had 
used his best efforts to escape capture. Of course, both 
felt tired and mad, as wc had run fully one hundred miles 
out of our course in the chase. 

The fleet rendezvoused at Key West, and thence to 
Ship Island. While waiting for Farragut's fleet, the mortar- 
schooners were ordered by turns to make short cruises 
along the Gulf-coast, One morning, while we were cruis- 
ing off Mobile, a steamer was sighted heading off shore. 
and we gave chase. The breeze was just what we wanted 
for all sail, and we soon found that we were gaining on the 
steamer. I shifted one of my twelve-pound rifles forward, 
and opened fire on her. As good luck would have it, we 
landed a shell on her deck-load of cotton, for this was, in 
truth, a blockade-runner. She began throwing cotton over- 
board, to lighten ship to escape us, as we were gaining fast ; 
again the palms itched, and Jack began to calculate what 
his share might be, when, "O fickle Fortune!" the wind 
dropped like a wet blanket, and our " prize " hoisted the 
*' Stars and Bars " and steamed away. We, however, low- 
ered our boats and picked up a deck-load of cotton, and 
returned to Ship Island. The boys made about three 
months' wages out of this capture. 

Shortly afterward we sailed for and entered the Missis- 
sippi, preparatory to the attack on Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip. A little incident, which proved of great value, 
happened while waiting at the Southwest Pass for orders 
to proceed up the river. My vessel was alone ; others 
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either had not arrived or had already gone up the river. 
When we left New York, as a precaution, we were ordered 
under no circumstances to cast loose the mortar or fire it 
at sea, as, if by any accident it got adrift with any motion 
on, it would endanger the vessel being capsized. In port 
we had exercised the crews in the manual, but not one 
of the mortars had been fired, and we were going into 
action, as I thought, " blind." 

Considering my "sea-orders" over, and as I was the 
senior officer present — ^^ which every naval officer im- 
proves to command somebody — I thought I would assume 
command (of myself) and try the mortar in earnest ; so 
we went through all the preparations for action; loaded 
the mortar with a full-service charge of twenty pounds of 
powder, cut a fuse for four thousand yards, and, after sev 
eral changes of sighting one side and then the other, I 
gave the order to fire. The crew, according to the 
manual, had been taught to " stand in the rear of the piece 
on tip-toe, with mouth and ears open " ; but, as this was 
real, and I did not just know what the thing would do, 
I ordered them farther away, while I, with my officers, 
noted the time of flight of the shell, and the time of sound 
from the explosion of the shell ; after which I took a sur- 
vey of the deck. The mortar had recoiled off the turn- 
table back against the side, driving the rear of the car- 
riage into the water-ways, and listing the vessel about ten 
degrees. The concussion had taken nearly every door off 
the hinges, the arms-chest and round-houses collapsed, and 
other slight damage. Pat was the first to call attention. 
He stood fixed with his hands upon his hips, looking at 
the mortar-carriage stuck in the water-way. " O howly 
Jasus, and wouldant I have been in the hell of a fix, if I had 
stayed where they tould me ? Sure me legs would have 
been gone entirely ! " Such really would have been the 
case. For my discovery I was rewarded with a "day off," 
and breechings were ordered to be fitted on the mortars 
of all the vessels. This heretofore had been deemed un- 
necessary. 
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The commander of our division, in closing his report, 
alludes to this as (ollows: " I have only to add that, as the 
vessels and mortars are now fitted, the preparation for ac- 
tion and the service of the mortars made beforehand were 
ample, and did not require to be altered in the least during 
the bombardment, nor have any suggestions from the seven 
days' actual service been made in the way of improvement, 
except, as a precaution, the breeching around the turn- 
table." The shells weighed 216 pounds, contained 11 
pounds of powder, and, with the service-charge of 20 
pounds, fired at an angle of 45°, the range was 4,200 yards. 
The mortars are generally fired at an angle of 45°, so the 
charge is regulated by the distance of the object. One 
pound of powder will carry a thirteen-inch mortar-shell 300 
yards. The flight of a mortar-shell, being on a curved line, 
is 3.000 yards in twenty-five seconds ; 4,000 yards in twenty- 
nine seconds ; 4,200 yards in thirty and a half seconds. The 
sound from the exploding shell will return at about 1,100 
feet per second. A cannon-shot, being on a straight line, 
will go 1,000 yards in three seconds, and 3,000 yards in 
seven seconds. The vessels were prepared for action by 
sending down topmasts, unbending part of their sails, and 
coming up with fore-rigging, etc. On the morning of the 
i8th we were all anchored about five or six miles below 
the forts. The steamers belonging to the " mortar flotilla" 
were ordered to tow us into position. At ten o'clock the 
first were taken into position and immediately opened lire. 

The officers in command of the steamers were not accus- 
tomed to the towing business, and made very slow work 
of it, so that some of us were left lying at anchor, while 
the others were blazing away at the forts. About noon I 
signaled for permission to " sail into action," which was 
granted, and 1 at once got under way, and with jib and 
mainsail, having a fair wind, ran up and took my position 
at the head of the third division, and opened fire. Just 
previous to reaching the position where ordered to anchor, 
a shell from Fort Jackson passed between our masts and 
struck the water close to us. Our Emerald friend again 
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afforded much amusement to the crew by jumping behind 
the mortar, and when ridiculed for his dodging gave this 
very good reason : " Sure that baste is better able to take 
it than what I am.** I have seen the time that I w^ould like 
to have had just such a ** baste ** to get behind ; but I al- 
ways found it took more courage to dodge than to stand 
and take my chance. The vessels were anchored near the 
right bank of the river, a hawser run ashore from the bow, 
and a spring-line from the quarter, and, thus moored at an 
angle with the bank, their hulls were covered from the 
enemy by the trees and bushes. The old order of things 
was changed during this action : the captain had to go 
aloft, while Jack stayed below. 

When we began firing, I took my position at the main 
mast-head, where 1 could see the forts and trace the flight 
of our shells, and did the sighting of the mortar at an ele- 
vation of about seventy feet above it. Different methods 
were adopted for this purpose on the various vessels. It 
was thought, before we commenced, that we could use a com- 
pass, and from the mast-head g^ve the course to fire ; but 
the concussion unhung the compass-cards, so that was aban- 
doned, and we, as was often the case, were left to our own 
resources. I adopted parallel bars, taking two pieces of 
scantling. The upper one I had on the cross-trees ; the 
other suspended from and parallel to that near the deck, 
weighted so as to keep it steady. I sighted and pointed 
the upper one for the fort ; the officer in charge on deck 
sighted the mortar by the lower one. When the mortar 
was fired, the little vessel would settle down in the water 
nearly a foot, careen over a streak or two, and shoot astern, 
bringing a heavy strain on the hawser and chain, and switch 
us poor fellows at the mast-head round so that at times it 
was a question whether we would stay there, or, like Dave 
Crockett's coon, " come down." But the switching of our 
masts and the chance of a rebel shell were not our greatest 
discomfort upon this roost, for we were between two fires. 
Our vessels were moored close together, each with her 
head a little off shore, so that each fired over the quarter of 
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the one ahead, and, as they fired at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, the line of fire was not far from our positions at the 
main mast-head, and I frequently (elt the windage of the 
shell from the next in line, and the concussion was very se- 
vere upon us, even more than from our own ; and more than 
once I felt the force of the expression, " God save me from 
my friends ! " The commander of our division in his report 
said : " The masters commanding the different vessels of 
the division gave the direction of the fire from the main- 
mast-head, regulating the charges used as required. They 
kept their posts while engaged with scarce any relief, sub- 
ject not only to the shock of their own mortars, but also 
from the one in their rear," We were kept under con- 
stant fire night and day for six long days. My poor 
men were so worn and sleepy that, when we were firing 
only every twenty minutes, they would drop on deck 
and fall asleep, and the firing of the mortar in our rear 
would not disturb them, and nothing short of a kick 
would rouse them when it came our turn to fire. Admi- 
ral Porter, in his report, said : " Overcome with fatigue, 
I have seen the commanders and crews lying fast asleep 
on deck, with a mortar on board the vessel next to them 
thundering away and shaking everything around them like 
an earthquake." 

To give some idea of what these twenty little vessels 
did in the week's bombardment, 1 will give a brief report 
of the third division, consisting of six vessels. They fired 
415, 449, 460, 474, 478, and 493 shells respectively, the latter 
my own vessel, leading the fleet by fifteen shells. The to- 
tal fired was about 8,100 shells, weighing 1,728,000 pounds, 
and expending 250,000 pounds of powder. On the second 
day of the bombardment the M J. Carleton was ordered 
from the left bank of the river to the right and drop in just 
astern of my vessel; but, as there happened to be a little 
more space, I slackened my chain and hawser and let him 
in ahead, he taking half of my old place. He had not been 
there one hour, when a shell struck his vessel, passing down 
through her magazine and sinking her in five minutes. But 
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for my courtesy, my vessel instead of the Carleton would 
have been sunk. 

During the bombardment many amusing incidents oc- 
curred, of which but a few can be mentioned here. Just as 
one of the mortars was being fired, a shell struck fair in the 
mortar, and was fired back far enough before it exploded to 
clear the vessel, thereby doing no injury. Another mortar 
was struck on the face by a shell, which glanced off, doing 
no harm, leaving only a small indentation, proving what 
Pat had said in the beginning, that " that baste was better 
able to take it than he was.** My ship's cook had been to 
the side and drawn a bucket of water, which he was taking 
to the galley, when a piece of shell (which I now have at 
home) struck his bucket, knocking it, as the printer would 
say, " into pi," yet nobody was hurt. 

On the morning of the 24th the fleet, under Farrag^t, 
started to pass the forts at about 3.30 o'clock. This was no 
doubt one of the most brilliant sights of the war The ves- 
sels, seventeen in number, carrying about one hundred and 
fifty guns ; the forts, mounting one hundred guns of various 
sizes; twenty thirteen-inch mortars, and the steamers of 
the mortar flotilla that engaged the lower or water bat- 
tery, about thirty guns — say three hundred heavy guns, 
with their exploding shells; the fire-rafts sent down the 
river by the rebels ; and, later on, the blowing up of sev- 
eral rebel steamers, combined in making one of the grand- 
est spectacular scenes ever witnessed. 

The rebels had a chain across the river, near the forts, 
supported on hulks. Farragut wanted it removed, and 
sent an expedition to accomplish this object ; in his report 
he said, " Commander Porter, however, kept up such a 
tremendous fire on them from the mortars, that the ene- 
my's shot did the gunboats no injury, and the cable was 
separated, and their connections broken sufficiently to pass 
through on the left bank of the river." 

Commander Porter, in his detailed report of the capt- 
ure of the forts, to the Secretary of the Navy, adds: " It 
would be an interminable undertaking, sir, if I were to 
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attempt to give a minute account of ali the hard work 
performed in the flotilla, or mention separately all the 
meritorious acts and patient endurance of the command- 
ers and crews of the mortar-vessels. All stuck to their 
duty, like men and Americans ; and, though some may 
have exhibited more ingenuity and intelligence than oth- 
ers, yet the performance of all commanded my highest 
admiration." 

It is not generally known, but it is a fact, nevertheless, 
that Forts Jackson and St. Philip were surrendered to the 
mortar flotilla — article fourth of the capitulation being: 
"On the signing of these articles by the contracting par- 
ties, the forts shall be formally taken possession of by the 
United States naval forces, composing the 'mortar flo- 
tilla' ; the Confederate flag shall be lowered, and the flag 
of the United States hoisted on the flag-staS of Forts Jack- 
son and St. Philip." 

It is very proper to mention the congratulatory let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Welles, to 
Commander David D. Porter. 



Navv Department, Alay lo, 1S63. 

Sir: Your dispatch of April 30th. inclosing the articles 
of capitulation of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, which sur- 
rendered on the 38th ultimo, after a bombardment of one 
hundred and forty-four consecutive hours by the mortar 
flotilla, has been received. 1 have also to acknowledge the 
receipt of the flags taken in the two forts on that occasion, 
including the original one hoisted on Fort St. Philip, when 
the rebel forces declared the State of Louisiana to have se- 
ceded from the Union, which have been sent forward to 
the department. 

The important part which you have borne in the organ- 
ization of the mortar flotilla, and the movement on New 
Orleans, have identified your name with one of the most 
brilliant naval achievements on record, and to your able 
assistance with the flotilla is Flag-Officer Farragut much 
indebted for the successful results he has accomplished. 
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To yourself, and the officers and seamen of the mortar 
flotilla, the department extends its congratulations. 

I am, respectfully, etc., 

Gideon Welles. 

Commander David D. Porter, 

Omtmanding U, S. Mortar FloHUa^ Gulf of Mexico, 

It was not my privilege to witness the final surrender, 
for on the day succeeding the passage of the forts, the 25th 
of April, I received orders to have my ** vessel ready for 
sea in two hours " ; and sailed for Havana, carrying the 
reports of the passage of the forts by Farragut's fleet. I 
also took with me the report for " The New York Times,' 
which was the first report published in New York city. I 
made the remarkably quick run of four days to Havana, 
and there intercepted the steamer Columbia, and forwarded 
my dispatches to New York. The Cayuga arrived in 
Hampton Roads about the same time that the Columbia 
reached New York ; but the Bummer got in ahead, as he 
did in many cases in the army, during the civil war. 



SOME INCIDENTS IN THE TRIAL OF 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S ASSASSINS. 



GENERAL HANCOCK S RELATION TO THE TRIAL AND EXECU- 
TION OF MRS. SURRATT. 



My transfer from the line to the stafif ot the army was 
an accident, and one which I regarded at the time as a per- 
sonal misfortune. 

I was serving with my regiment on the Cumberland, in 
the latter part of the year 1863, or the beginning of 1864, 
when the Judge Advocate on the staff of General Burnside, 
Major J. Madison Cutts (brother-in-law of the late Senator 
Douglas) committed an offense for which charges were pre- 
ferred against him. General Burnside sent inquiries to 
the front for some officer who was a lawyer and capable 
of trying his Judge Advocate. I was recommended, and 
ordered back to Cincinnati, where General Burnside's head- 
quarters then were, he being in command of the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio. 

After finishing this case I was kept on court-martial 
duty at Cincinnati, LeKington, and Louisville for some 
time; and finally, at request of Governor Morton, in Sep- 
tember, 1864, I was ordered to Indiana to act as Judge 
Advocate of the court detailed to try the members of the 
"Knights of the Golden Circle" or "Sons of Liberty." 
These trials were finished some time in December of that 
year, and I entered almost immediately upon the trial of 
the Chicago conspirators— St. Leger, Grenfel, and others, 
you will remember — who had come over from Canada to 
engage in the enterprise of releasing the rebel prisoners 
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from Camp Douglas. While making the closing argument 
in this case on the 17th of April, I received from the Secre- 
tary of War the following dispatch : 

" Washington, April 77, iSdj, 

" Colonel H. L. Burnett, Judge Advocate: 

" Please report in person immediately to this department 
to aid in the examinations respecting the murder of the 
President. Acknowledge this telegram. 

" Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War'* 

I started for Washington the same evening, reaching 
there on the morning of the 19th, and was " specially as- 
signed (by the Secretary of War) for duty on the investiga- 
tion of the murder of President Lincoln and the attempted 
assassination of Mr. Seward," and a room was assigned to 
me in the War Department. 

The gloom of that journey to Washington, and the feel- 
ing of vague terror and sorrow with which I traversed its 
streets, I can not adequately describe, and shall never for- 
get To this day I never visit that city without some 
shadow of that dark time settling down over my spirit. 
All the public buildings and a large portion of the private 
houses were heavily draped in black. The people moved 
about the streets with bowed heads and sorrow-stricken 
faces, as though some Herod had robbed each home of its 
firstpbom. When men spoke to each other in the streets 
there were tremulous tones in their voices, and a quivering 
of the lips, as though tears and violent expressions of grief 
were held back only by great effort. In the faces of those 
in authority — Cabinet ministers, officers of the army — there 
was an alert expression of the eye, as though a dagger's 
gleam in a strange hand was to be expected ; and a pale, de- 
termined expression, a set of the jaw that said : " The truth 
about this conspiracy shall be ascertained, and the assassins 
found and punished ; we will stand guard, and the Govern- 
ment shall not die." 

For no ruler who ever lived, I venture to say, not ex- 
cepting Washington himself, was the love of the people so 
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■ strong, so peculiarly personal and tender, as for Abraham 
Lincoln. You know what that love was among the soldiers, 
with what devotion and patriotic aftection the boys used to 
shout and sing, " We are coming. Father Abraham ! " and 
what a personal and confiding sort of relation seemed to 
exist between the boys and " Uncle Abe," and how those 
brave soldiers — veterans of four years of terrible war, in- 
ured to hardship, to sickness and wounds, familiar with 
the face of death^wept like little children when told that 
" Uncle Abe " was dead. The scene at the bedside of the 
dying President had been described in the press, and, as 
the news swept round the earth, all the children of men in 
all the civilized world wept with those about his couch. 
That death-bed scene will never be forgotten- " It was 
surrounded by his Cabinet ministers, all of whom were 
bathed in tears, not excepting Mr. Stanton, the War Secre- 
tary, with iron will and nerve, who, when informed by 
Surgeon- General Barnes that the President could not live 
until morning, exclaimed: 'Oh, no. General ! no, no," and 
immediately sat down in a chair at his bedside and wept 
like a little child." 

" Senator Sumner was seated on the right of the Presi- 
dent's couch, near the head, holding the right hand of the 
President in his own. He was sobbing like a woman, with 
his head bowed down almost to the pillow of the bed on 
which the President was lying." 

At twenty-two minutes past seven the President passed 
away, and Mr. Stanton exclaimed, " Now he belongs to the 
ages." Besides the persons named, there were about the 
death-bed his wife and son, Vice-President Johnson, all the 
other members of the Cabinet with the exception of Mr, 
Seward, Generals Halleck, Meigs, Farnsworth, Augur, and 
Ladd, Rev. Dr. Gurley, Schuyler Colfax, Governor Far- 
well, Judges Cartter and Otto, Surgeon-General Barnes, 
Drs, Stone, Crane, and Leale, Major John Hay, and Maun- 
sell B. Field. 

When I entered upon the duty of assisting in the inves- 
tigation of the murder of the President, on the 19th of 
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April, it must be borne in mind that at that time it was not 
positively known who had assassinated the President or 
attempted the life of Secretary Seward ; Booth was the 
alleged assassin— that was all. How wide-spread was the 
conspiracy or who were in it was not known. There were 
general apprehension and belief that further assassinations 
would be attempted, and guards were placed around the 
private residences of the Cabinet ministers. General Grant's 
house, and the public buildings ; soldiers patrolled the city 
and were scouring the country. All that was then posi- 
tively known as to the assassination of the President was 
that a tall, dark man, apparently about thirty years of age, 
had forced his way into the Presidents box at Ford's The- 
atre on the evening of the 14th, had shot the President 
stabbed Major Rathbonc who attempted to detain him 
had leaped over the front of the box on to the stage below 
fled across it, crying, " Sic semper tyrannis ! " — then out by 
the right side to the rear door of the theatre ; had there 
mounted a horse, galloped away into the night across the 
Navy-Yard bridge ; that another supposed confederate soon 
after galloped after and joined him ; and nothing more.* 

• " The whole performance remains in ihe memory of those who heard il a 
vague phnnlasmagoria, the actors the thinnest of specters. The awful tragedy 
in the box makes everything else seem pale and unreal. Here were five human 
beings in a narrow space — Ihe greatest man of his times in the glory of the ir 
stupendous success in our history, the idolized chief of a nation already mighty, 
with illimitable vistas of grandeur to come : his beloved wife, proud and happy ; 
a pair of betrothed lovers, with all the promise of fetidly that yonlh, social po- 
sition, and wealth could give ihem ; and Ibis young actor, handsome as Endym- 
ion upon Latmus, the pet of his little world. The glitter of fame, happin 
and ease was upon Ihe entire group, but in an instant everything was to 
changed with the blinding swiftness of enchantment. Quick death was to a 
on Ihe central figure of that company — the central ligare, we believe, of the gi 
and good men of the century. Over all the rest the blackest fates hovered m 
acingly — fates from which a mother might pray that kindly death would save her 
children in their infancy. One was to wander with the stain of murder on bis 
soul, with Ihe curses of a world upon his name, with a price set upon his head, in 
frightful physical pain, till he died a dog's death in a burning bam ; the stricken 
wife was to pass the rest of her days in melancholy and madness ; of those two 
young lovers, one was to slay the other and then end his life a nving maniau" — 
Kicot.Ay AND Hay, Lift of Lincoln. 
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That on the same evening about the same hour — ten 
o'clock^a tall, broad-shouldered man had appeared at the 
residence of Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, with a pack- 
age in his hand, saying it was medicine for Mr. Seward 
from his physician, Dr. Verdi, and that he was sent by Dr. 
Verdi to direct Mr. Seward how to take it. Mr. Seward 
had been thrown from his carriage a few days before and 
his right arm and jaw were fractured, and he was still con- 
fined to his bed from these injuries. The colored servant 
who met him at the door declined to admit the man to Mr. 
Seward's room ; but, against the servant's protest, he pushed 
on through the hall, up the stairs, and at the top was met 
by the Secretary's son, Mr. Frederick W. Seward, who 
opposed his entrance to his father's room. The assassin 
then turned with the colored man to go down-stairs, but 
wheeling about suddenly struck Mr. Seward twice on the 
head with some blunt instrument, fracturing his skull ; then 
rushed for the Secretary's room, was met at the door by 
Sergeant Robinson, whom he struck with a knife on the 
forehead, partially knocking him down, then to the bed 
and stabbed Secretary Seward twice in the side of the face 
and neck; either in going in or coming out he stabbed an- 
other attendant, Mr. Hansell, in the back. Major Augus- 
tus H, Seward, another son, who was in an adjoining room 
asleep, awakened by the noise, hurried into the sick-room, 
and seeing the assassin struggling with some one on his 
father's bed, seized him and supposing him to be an attend- 
ant who had suddenly become insane, commenced push- 
ing him toward the door; the assassin then struck Major 
Seward several heavy blows with some blunt instrument 
on the head. When he reached the hall, the assassin gave 
a sudden turn, sprang away from Mr. Seward, rushed 
down the stairs out into the street, mounted a horse and 
rode away. The same evening a pistol was picked up in the 
house, and early next morning a large knife was found in 
the street in front of the house. Nothing further was 
known of the movements of this man until the night of the 

I, when, at about half-past eleven, while Major Smith was 
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in charge of Mrs. Surratt's house, No. 541 H Street (he hav- 
ing been sent there to arrest Mrs. Surratt and the other in- 
mates of the house), this man, who thereafter became known 
as Payne, came to the house, gave a knock, and a ring at 
the door, and, upon the door being opened, stepped in, with 
a pick-axe on his shoulder, and inquired for Mrs. Surratt ; 
said he came to dig a gutter or drain for her, had been 
sent for by her in the morning, etc. Mrs. Surratt denied 
knowing him. He was then arrested ; taken that night to 
the provost-marshal's office, and was there identified by 
Secretary Seward's colored waiter as the man who had 
attempted to assassinate Secretary Seward. Upon being 
searched a compass was found upon him, and one of his 
boots was marked ** J. W. Booth." On the afternoon of 
the 14th Booth had called at the Kirkwood House, where 
Vice-President Johnson was stopping, and left a card on 
which was written : " Don't wish to disturb you. Are you 
at home ? J. Wilkes Booth." In the evening of the same 
day a mysterious person had appeared there on horseback* 
had dismounted and entered. Several persons on the after- 
noon of the 14th had procured horses at Gardner's livery 
stable, some of them having been returned early next 
morning, some of them were never heard of afterward. 
About one o'clock on the morning of the 15th a horse was 
found near Lincoln Branch Barracks, about three fourths 
of a mile from the capital, with saddle and bridle on, and 
dripping with sweat. 

On the evening of the 13th a man appeared at Secretary 
Stanton's house, where General Grant was that evening ; 
acted in a peculiar manner, asked to have both General 
Grant and Secretary Stanton pointed out to him, which 
was done ; but did not speak to either of them, and lingered 
in the hall watching them, and stood about on the front 
steps until he was driven away. This was the sum of 
what was actually known on the morning of the 19th. 

As I have said before, while it was generally surmised 
and believed from the time of the assassination that J. 
Wilkes Booth was the assassin, for some days this rested 
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only upon the statements of some of the persons at the 
theatre that they believed it was Booth : they thought they 
recognized hira as he ran across the stage, but could not 
be certain about it. The first evidence which conclusively 
established his identity in the minds of those investigat- 
ing the facts was obtained about the 21st or 22d. It was 
known that the assassin had injured himself when he 
jumped from the President's box ; that he limped as he 
ran across the stage ; and it was subsequently ascertained 
that he had broken one bone of his leg. He was traced to 
Dr. Mudd's house near Bryantown, Maryland, and there, 
on the 2ist, was secured the boot which Dr. Mudd had cut 
from his leg when he set the bone. On the inside of the 
leg of this boot was the number of the boot and the name 
of the maker — some man whose shop was on Broadway in 
this city, and was marked "J. Wilkes." As soon as the 
boot was received at the War Department, ex-Marshal 
Murray was put aboard a special engine and sent to New 
York to look up the maker and ascertain for whom the 
boot was made. That night a telegram was received from 
him saying, " The boot was made for J. Wilkes Booth." 
This settled the identity of the assassin in our minds be- 
yond a doubt, and this identification was of great service 
to us in further prosecuting our investigations as to who 
were the aiders and abettors of the assassin and who were 
his co-conspirators. 

The investigation was prosecuted under the personal 
direction of the Secretary of War, with earnest diligence. 
until the day the court was ordered to convene. May 8th. 
A more indefatigable, tireless worker it has never been 
my fortune to encounter, either in military or civil life, 
than Secretary Stanton. Many nights I worked with hira 
until the morning dawn began to steal in at the windows, 
and many nights when 1 left the department at midnight 
or in the small hours of the morning, completely worn out, 
I left him still working. 

Prior to the ist of May the President, Andrew John- 
in, officially called upon the Attorney-General, James 
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Speed, for an opinion as to whether or not the persons im- 
plicated in the murder of the President and the attempted 
assassination of William H. Seward, Secretary of State, 
and in an alleged conspiracy to assassinate other officers 
of the Government, and their aiders and abettors, were 
lawfully triable before a military commission, and, the At- 
torney-General having given his opinion in response there- 
to that said parties were so lawfully triable, on the ist 
day of May he, the President, ordered the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral to detail nine competent military officers to serve as 
such commission. On the 6th of May the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, in obedience to this order of the President, issued his 
order appointing a " military commission to meet at Wash- 
ington on the 8th day of May for the trial of Herold, Atze- 
rodt, Payne, O'Laughlin, Spangler, Arnold, Mrs. Surratt, 
Dr. Mudd, and such other prisoners as might be brought 
before it, implicated in the murder of the late President 
Abraham Lincoln and the attempted assassination of the 
Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary of State, and in an 
alleged conspiracy to assassinate other officers of the Fed- 
eral Government at Washington City, and their aiders and 
abettors.*' 

The detail of the court, as finally constituted, consisted 
of the following officers: Major-General David Hunter, 
Major -General Lewis Wallace, Brevet Major-General 
Augustus V. Kautz, Brigadier-General Albion P. Howe, 
Brigadier-General Robert S. Foster, Brigadier-General 
T. M. Harris, Brevet Brigadier-General James A. Ekin, 
Colonel C. H. Tompkins, Lieutenant-Colonel David R. 
Clendenin. 

Brigadier-General Joseph Holt, Judge Advocate-Gen- 
eral, U. S. A., was appointed Judge Advocate and recorder 
of the commission, and the Hon. John A. Bingham and 
myself were assigned as assistants or special Judge Ad- 
vocates. 

The court convened on the 9th day of May, but ad- 
journed to the loth, to afford the accused an opportunity 
to procure counsel. On the loth the accused were ar- 
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raigned on the following charge: "For maliciously, un- 
lawfully, and traitorously, and in aid of the existing rebell- 
ion against the United States of America, on or before the 
6th day of March, A. D, 1865, and on divers other days be- 
tween that day and the isth day of April, A. D. 1S65, com- 
bining, conlederating, and conspiring with one John Wilkes 
Booth, John H. Surratt, Jefferson Davis, George N. Saun- 
ders, Beverly Tucker, Jacob Thompson, William C. 
Cleary, Clement C. Clay, George Harper, George Young, 
and others unknown, to kill and murder within the Mili- 
tary Department of Washington and within the fortified 
and intrenched lines thereof, Abraham Lincoln, late, and 
at the time of said combining, confederating, and conspir- 
ing, President of the United States of America, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy thereof; Andrew 
Johnson, then Vice-President of the United States afore- 
said ; William H, Seward, Secretary of State of the United 
States aforesaid ; and Ulysses S. Grant, Lieutenant-General 
of the Army of the United States, under the direction of 
the said Abraham Lincoln. 

" And in pursuance of and in prosecuting said malicious, 
unlawful, and traitorous conspiracy aforesaid, and in aid of 
said rebellion afterward, to wit, on the 14th day of April, 
1865, within the Military Department of Washington afore- 
said, and within the fortified and intrenched lines of said Mili- 
tary Department, together with John Wilkes Booth and John 
H. Surratt, maliciously, unlawfully, and traitorously mur- 
dering the said Abraham Lincoln, then President of the 
United States and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States as aforesaid ; and maliciously, 
unlawfully, and traitorously assaulting with intent to kill 
and murder the said William H. Seward, then Secretary 
of State of the United States as aforesaid ; and laying in 
wait with intent maliciously, unlawfully, and traitorously 
to kill and murder the said Andrew Johnson, then being 
Vice-President of the United States, and the said Ulysses 
S. Grant, then being Lieutenant-General and in command 
of the Armies of the United States as aforesaid." 
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The specifications set forth the act or acts of the accused 
and each of them, done and performed in the prosecution 
of said unlawful and traitorous conspiracy. 

It is not my purpose on this occasion to review the his- 
tory and scope of the conspiracy as developed by the in- 
vestigation made and by the proof submitted to the court. 
It is sufficient for the purposes of this paper to say that nine 
as brave soldiers and as intelligent and conscientious offi- 
cers as ever sat upon a military court in any land, after 
nearly two months of careful and laborious investigation, 
did find and decide that the '* accused," together with John 
H. Surratt, John Wilkes Booth, Jefferson Davis, and his 
rebel agents and confederates then in Canada, viz., George 
N. Saunders, Beverly Tucker, Jacob Thompson, William 
C. Cleary, Clement C. Clay, George Harper, and George 
Young, were guilty of combining, confederating, and con- 
spiring to kill and murder Abraham Lincoln, Vice-Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson, Secretary Seward, and General 
Grant; and that John Wilkes Booth, incited thereunto by 
Jefferson Davis, George N. Saunders, and the confederate 
agents above named, did on the 14th day of April kill and 
murder Abraham Lincoln, then President of the United 
States, in aid of the armed rebellion against the United 
States, and that the parties named did confederate and con- 
spire to kill and murder Abraham Lincoln, then President 
of the United States and Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy thereof, and to kill and murder Andrew Johnson, 
then Vice-President of the United States, upon whom at 
the death of Abraham Lincoln the office of President of the 
United States and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy thereof would devolve ; and to kill and murder 
Ulysses S. Grant, then Lieutenant-General and under the 
direction of Abraham Lincoln, in command of the Armies 
of the United States; and to kill and murder William II. 
Seward, the Secretary of State of the United States, whose 
duty it was by law, upon the death of the President and 
Vice-President, to cause an election to be held for electors 
for President of the United States; the conspirators de- 
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signing and intending by the killing and murdering o( 
Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Ulysses S. Grant, and 
William H. Seward, to deprive the Army and Navy of the 
United States of a constitutional Commander-in-Chief; and 
to deprive the armies of the United States of their lawful 
commanders ; and to prevent a lawful election of President 
and Vice-President of the United States, and by this means 
to aid and comfort the insurgents engaged in a.-med rebelU 
ion against the United States, and thereby to aid in the 
subversion and overthrow of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States." 

It should be remembered in this connection that, during 
all the two months of this investigation by the commission, 
each of the accused was represented by one or more able 
counsel, among whom were the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, of 
Maryland ; General Thomas Ewing, then ol Washington, 
now of the bar of this city ; Frederick A. Aiken, W. E. Dos- 
ter, Walter S. Cox, and Frederick Stone, and that the whole 
power of the Government was put at the service of the ac- 
cused and used unreservedly by their counsel to bring from 
any part of the United States anj- witnesses they might de- 
sire brought before the commission. 

Some of the counsel for the accused seemed to be as 
much convinced as the court of the guilty participation of 
the rebel authorities at Richmond and their confederates in 
Canada In the conspiracy to assassinate President Lincoln. 
Walter S. Cox, Esq., counsel for Arnold and O'Loughlin. 
who made one of the very ablest arguments presented be- 
fore the court, in his closing argument, said: 

" First, then, what are some of the facts in relation to 
the alleged conspiracy ? The assassination of the President 
and other heads of Government may have been discussed 
in the South, as a measure of ultimate resort to retrieve 
the fortunes of the Confederacy, Avhen at their lowest ebb ; 
the rebel agents in Canada may have individually signified 
their approval of the measure in the abstract, long since ; 
but I undertake to maintain upon the evidence that there 
never was any final determination, on the part of any per- 
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son or persons, with whom any of these accused can possi- 
bly be connected, actually to attempt the life of the Presi- 
dent or other functionary until a few days — about one week 
— ^before the murder ; that no conspiracy for that object 
such as is charged against the accused was formed or at 
least had any actual existence at any time during the month 
of March as imputed in the charge and specification ; and 
that if any conspiracy had ever been organized for such 
object, at an earlier period, it did not contemplate the event 
otherwise than contingency, and upon a contingency which 
never arrived until the period I have named, and was 
meanwhile completely in suspense and abeyance. The 
specification imputes that the accused were incited and 
encouraged to the murder by Davis, Thompson, Clay, and 
others, and this is of the very essence of the charge. The 
theory of the prosecution is that Booth, who is acknowl- 
edged to have been the head and front and soul of the 
conspiracy, if there was one, was only the hireling tool 
of these rebel emissaries. I think he was probably some- 
thing more, but it will not vary the result. I think he was 
probably actuated not only by the sordid hope of reward, 
but by a misguided, perverted ambition. Of strong will 
and passions, and high nervous organization, accustomed to 
play parts, and those of a tragic character, he had contracted 
perverted and artificial views of life and duty, and had as- 
pired to be the Brutus in real life that he had been or seen 
on the boards. He well knew, however, that the act he con- 
templated would be execrated all the world over, except 
possibly among those whom he intended to serve. There- 
fore, whether pecuniary reward or false glory was his 
object, he could hope for neither until he was secure of 
their approbation. Whatever his principle of action, he was 
wholly without motive for so desperate an undertaking 
until he had supposed he had the approval of the rebel 
authorities. When does the evidence show that this was 
given? 

Mr. Cox then proceeds to review the testimony, or a 
portion of it given upon this point, and adds : ** Thus, in 
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the end there is seen to be a substantial accord between all 
the three witnesses, on the important question when the 
formal sanction of the Richmond authorities was received 
in Canada, and when consequently for the first time they 
were in a condition to give their format and official approval 
to the proposed assassination. 

" By whom the proposition was originally made to 
Thompson is involved in profound mystery, or, at most, is 
left to conjecture. U it came from Booth, both his conduct 
and that of the rebel band in Canada show that it was a 
mere offer unaccepted, unacted upon, and that its accept- 
ance, and the granting of the authority it invited, was an 
open question from the month of December until the 5th 
of April. Booth was reported to have been in Canada in 
the tall and as late as December last, but since that time 
none of the testimony shows any immediate intercourse 
between him and the rebel emissaries there. And although 
Harper, Caldwell, Randall, and Ford are mentioned by 
Merrit as parties whom he understood to be implicated in 
the plot, we hear of no stir or activity among them until 
the 5th of April. It seems, therefore, very clear upon this 
testimony that this date was the earliest period at which 
any positive design was lormed for the assassination. 



" Now, it will be remembered that according to Weich- 
mann, Surratt passed through Washington on the 3d of April 
(from Richmond) for Canada, where he probably arrived on 
the 6th, and that on the 6th or 7th, according to Conover. 
Jacob Thompson spoke of the dispatches carried by him as 
conveying the needful authority. This fact could easily be 
communicated by telegraph to the rebels in Toronto. And 
there is a perfect correspondence between their declara- 
tions and actions, on the 6th of April and after, according 
to Conover, that the sanction of the Richmond authorities 
to the assassination scheme was communicated for the first 
time in the dispatches carried by Surratt to Canada about 
the 5th of April. Thus in the end there is seen to be a 
substantial accord between all the three witnesses on the 
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this plan was frustrated, and Booth, Payne, and Surratt 
returned to Mrs, Surratt's house very much excited and 
angered over their failure. Surratt threatened to shoot 
any one who approached his room, uttering wild exclama- 
tions that his prospects were gone, his hopes were blighted. 
In the afternoon, after Surratt and his party had departed on 
this enterprise, Mrs. Surratt was found in the hall or pas- 
sage-way of her house weeping bitterly, and said to one who 
attempted to console her, "John is gone away !" grieving 
as though he was not to return, and showing knowledge of 
his enterprise. 

About the ist of April Booth went to New York and 
returned to Washington on the 8th, and from that time, as 
it appears, was busy with his confederates in maturing his 
plans for the proposed assassination of President Lincoln, 
Vice-President Johnson, Secretary Seward, and General 
Grant. I do not propose to review the evidence submitted 
to the court, bearing upon the general conspiracy and the 
act of assassination and the connection of each of the ac- 
cused therewith, further than to give briefly the circum- 
stances of the assassination of President Lincoln. 

On the evening of the 14th of April, Major Rathbone 
and Miss Harris, of Washington, joined the President and 
Mrs. Lincoln, and drove with them in the President's car- 
riage to Ford's Theatre, reaching there about half-past eight. 
At the theatre, when the presence of the President became 
known, the actors stopped playing, the band struck up 
Hail to the Chief, and the audience arose and received 
him with cheers and shouts of applause. The party passed 
to the right, into the President's box, in the second tier, 
which was on the left of the stage. The President seated 
himself in an arm-chair which had been expressly provided 
for him that afternoon by Mr. Ford — to the left of the box 
and nearest the audience. Mrs. Lincoln sat next to the 
right of the President, and to the right of her Miss Harris, 
and almost immediately behind Miss Harris sat Major 
Rathbone. 

About nine o'clock of that evening Booth rode into the 
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alley in the rear of the theatre and called upon Spangler, a 
carpenter or employ^ of the theatre, to hold his horse. 
Spangler sent a young man named Burroughs, another em- 
ploye. Booth stepped into the theatre through the rear 
door, took a brief survey of the house, passed out the same 
way, and soon after appeared at the front There he held 
a private and hurried conversation with two or three per- 
sons. Just before ten o'clock he went into a saloon near 
the theatre and took a drink of whisky. He then came out 
and joined his confederates, the parties he had been con- 
versing with. He then passed into the alley or passage 
leading to the stage from the street. At this time one of 
the confederates stepped into the vestibule of the theatre, 
looked at the clock, came out and called the time, started 
up the street, was gone a few minutes, returned, looked at 
the clock, and called the time again. By this time Booth 
had reappeared in front of the theatre. Presently this same 
party who had called the time came and looked at the 
clock and called the time a third time in a loud voice, " Ten 
minutes past ten!" He then started up the street, and 
Booth passed into the theatre. This, as stated, was about 
ten minutes past ten o'clock, and was during the second 
scene of the third act of Our American Cousin, then 
being performed by Laura Keene and her company at 
Ford's Theatre. Booth passed to the right, up near to the 
President's box, where he stopped a moment and leaned 
against the wall. He then stepped down one step, placed 
his hands on the door of the passage leading to the Presi- 
dent's box, and his knee against it, and pushed the door 
open. He then placed a brace against the door on the in- 
side, which had previously been prepared either by him or 
some one of his confederates for the purpose of preventing 
an entrance or intrusion from the outside, passed along the 
passage-way to the door on the left opening into the Presi- 
dent's box, stopped and looked through a hole which had 
been cut and bored in the door to see the President's posi- 
tion and if his attention was concentrated upon the stage ; 
softly pushed the door open and entered, no one observing 
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him ; then, standing within two or three feet of the Presi- 
dent, fired. The ball entered the back part of the left side 
of the head of the President, The pistol used was a large- 
sized Derringer, about six inches in length, carrying a 
large hand-made ball. Upon hearing the discharge of the 
pistol behind him, Major Ralhbone, looking around, saw 
through the smoke a man between the door and the Presi- 
dent. At the same time he heard the man shout some 
word which he thought was "freedom." Another witness 
thought he shouted, " Revenge for the South ! " Booth the 
moment he fired dropped his pistol and drew a long knife. 
Major Rathbone instantly sprang upon him and seized him. 
Booth wrested himself from the major's grasp and made a 
violent thrust at his breast with the knife, which Rathbone 
parried, receiving a wound in his left arm between the 
elbow and the shoulder about one and one half inch deep 
and several inches in length. Booth then rushed to the 
front of the box, Major Ralhbone attempting to seize him 
again, but only caught his clothes as he was going over the 
railing. Booth put his left hand on the railing, holding in 
his right hand the knife point downward, leaped over and 
down to the stage, about twelve feet. As he was going 
over or descending, the spur on his right boot caught in 
the flag which had been draped in front of the President's 
box in honor of his presence, and clung to it, causing his 
right foot to partially turn under him as he struck the 
stage, and thereby one of the bones of his right leg was 
broken. Had it not been for this accident, Booth would 
doubtless have made his escape into Virginia within the 
Confederate lines and possibly out of the country ; and 
thus it was that the national flag was a mute instrument in 
the vengeance which overtook the President's murderer. 
Booth, as he fled across the stage, turned partially, faced 
the audience, threw up his hand holding the gleaming 
knife, and shouted, " Si^ semper tyrannis ! " He passed out 
by the right side of the stage, through the passage in the 
rear door of the theatre, threw it open, mounted his horse, 
which Burroughs was still holding, hit him a blow with the 
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handle of his knife, fled across the Navy- Yard bridge, and 
arrived at Lloyd's about twelve o'clock at night On the 
way he had been joined by Herold. When they reached 
Lloyd's, Herold dismounted, went into the house, called 
Lloyd, and said to him, " Lloyd, for God's sake, make haste 
and get those things ! " Lloyd testified that he did not 
make any reply, but went straight and got the carbines, 
supposing they were the parties Mrs. Sqrratt referred to 
when she notified him during the day that they would be 
called for that evening, though she had not mentioned any 
names. From Lloyd's Booth was traced to Dr. Mudd's, 
in Charles County, about thirty miles from Washington, 
where he arrived between three and four o'clock Saturday 
morning, the 15th. Dr. Mudd set his broken leg, and he 
left there about 4 p. M., passing down through St. Mary's, 
crossing the Potomac near Gamble's Creek, and the Rap- 
pahannock at Port Conway ; thence on to Bowling Green, 
Caroline County, Virginia, to Garrett's farm and bam, 
where, on the night of the 26th of April, Herold was capt- 
ured by a detachment of the Sixteenth New York Cavalry, 
commanded by Lieutenant Doherty, and Booth was shot 
by Sergeant Corbett. 

At the moment the President was shot he was leaning 
with his hand or arm resting on the railing of the box, look- 
ing at some person in the orchestra, holding the flag aside 
to look between it and the post; he raised his head an 
instant and then it fell backward. He was carried to the 
residence of Mr. Petersen, just opposite the theatre, where 
he expired about seven o'clock on the morning of the 15th. 

The trial of the accused occupied the commission from 
the loth day of May to the 30th day of June inclusive, and 
resulted in the conviction of Herold, Atzerodt, Payne, and 
Mrs. Surratt, and their sentence to be hanged at such time 
and place as the President might direct ; and the conviction 
of O'Loughlin, Spangler, Arnold, and Mudd, and the sen- 
tence of all except Spangler to imprisonment at hard labor 
for life. Spangler was sentenced to hard labor for six 
years. On July 5, 1865, these sentences were approved by 
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President Johnson, and the sentences of Herold, Atzerodt, 
Payne, and Mrs. Surratt were ordered to be carried into 
effect on the 7th of the same month, between the hours of 
ten o'clock A. M. and two o'clock P.M. ' 

On the morning of the 7th a writ of habeas corpus, issued 
by Justice VVyiie, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, was served upon General Hancock, then com- 
manding the Middle Military Division, commanding him 
to produce before his Honor the body of Mrs. Surratt. 
Justice Wylie signed the order for the issuance of the 
writ at ten o'clock in the morning, and at half-past eleven 
General Hancock appeared in person, accompanied by At- 
torney-General Speed, before his Honor, and submitted the 
following return : 

Headquarters Middle Military Division, 
Washington, D, C, July 7, jS6s. 

To Hon. Andrew Wylie, Justice of the Supreme Court 0/ the 

District of Columbia : 

1 hereby acknowledge the service of the writ hereto 
attached and return the same, and respectfully say that the 
body of Mary E. Surratt is in my possession, under and 
by virtue of an order of Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States and Commander of the Army and Navy, for 
the purposes in said order expressed, a copy of which is 
hereto attached and made part of this return; and that I 
do not produce said body, by reason of the order of the 
President of the United States, indorsed upon said writ, 
to which reference is hereby respectfully made, dated July 
7, 1865. W. S. Hancock, 

Major-Gencral United States Volunteers, 
Commanding Middle Division. 

The President's indorsement : 



Executive Office, July 7, iS6^, 10 a. m. 
To Major-Gencral W. S. HANCOCK, Commander, etc. : 

" I, Andrew? Johnson, President of the United States, 
do hereby declare that the writ of habeas corpus has been 
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heretofore suspended in such cases as this, and I do hereby 
especially suspend this writ, and direct that you proceed to 
execute the order heretofore given upon the judgment of 
the military commission, and you will give this order in 
return to the writ Andrew Johnson, Prcsidc?it. 

The Court ruled that it yielded to the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus by the President, and the sentences 
were duly carried into execution. 

No trial which ever took place in this country excited 
so much interest throughout the whole land as did the trial 
of these conspirators and assassins ; not only because of the 
great love of the people for Abraham Lincoln, but from a 
natural desire to learn from sworn testimony how wide- 
spread was the conspiracy, what was its scope and pur- 
pose, who actually took part in carrying it into execution, 
and how far the rebel authorities in Richmond and their 
agents in Canada had knowledge of the proposed assassina- 
tion of the heads of the Government, sanctioned it, aided 
it, and were responsible for it. Perhaps some additional 
interest was excited by the fact that a woman was charged 
with being one of the conspirators. 

For this trial, and especially for the trial and execution 
of Mrs. Surratt, that portion of the press and the persons 
in sympathy with the late rebellion, indulged in most bitter 
denunciation of the Court ; the Judge Advocates ; General 
Hartranft, who was in immediate command of the detail 
having the prisoners in charge, and who carried into execu- 
tion the sentence of the Court ; and of General Hancock, 
who was in command of the military forces in and around 
Washington. No falsehood was too extravagant to be im- 
agined, stated, and believed. As an illustration of this, I 
remember once in passing along a street in Cincinnati, when 
a lady beside whom was standing one of these rebel sym- 
pathizers honored me with a bow and a pleasant smile. 
The gentleman turned to her and said, " Do you know who 
that is you have just bowed to ? " " Oh, yes, very well," 
she said. " Well, do you know that he hung Mrs. Surratt 
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with his own hand, and smiled as he came down from the 
scaffold?" 

But as illustrating still further the malicious misrepre- 
sentations that followed this trial, let me recall to your 
minds the letter of Mrs. Jane Swisshelm, published in the 
New York Tribune of September 10, 1873. In this let- 
ter she gives the impression that Mrs. Surratt was man- 
acled in court during her trial, and vividly pictures how 
on one occasion she (Mrs. Swisshelm) was present in the 
court, and gave public exhibition of her suffering and 
indignation at this outrage and cruelty. The Washing- 
ton Chronicle, noticing this letter of Mrs. Swisshelm, 
addressed a note to Mrs. Surratt's counsel, Mr. Aiken, mak- 
ing inquiry as to the fact. He replied as follows : 



Washington, D. C, 1047 F Street, SffiUmier tj, tSjj. 
To the Editor of the Chronicle: 

I have your letter of this date, inclosing the letter of 
Jane G. Swisshelm. published in the Tribune (N. Y.), 
the iGth instant, and asking me, ' Is her statement true that 
Mrs. Surratt was manacled during her trial?" Without 
reference to any other fact or to any of the details of the 
case of that most unfortunate lady, I have to say in reply 
that at no time during her unlawful trial was Mrs. Surratt 
manacled, either on her wrists or her ankles, while in the 
presence of the Court, I not only speak from my own 
absolute knowledge, but from recollection of Mrs. Surratt's 
oft-repeated statements to me that she was not manacled. 
Yours very truly, 

Frederick A. Aiken. 



The Chronicle adds, " Now can any fair-minded per- 
son, however prejudiced, come to any other conclusion 
than that the garrulous old lady has willfully and mali- 
ciously misrepresented the facts, for the mere purpose of 
glorifying herself?" I must agree with this conclusion, 
because I know personally that Mrs. Surratt was not man- 
acled, and that no such scene as Mrs. Swisshelm describes 
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ever took place in the court-room. But this letter of Mrs. 
Surratt's counsel did not put underground the falsehood 
that she was manacled during her trial — periodically it 
reappears, fresh and vigorous. 

General Hancock was especially denounced because he 
was obedient to the order of the President — the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army under the Constitution — and 
had failed to deliver Mrs. Surratt over to the custody of 
the Court under the habeas corpus proceedings. His rivals 
and enemies made most unscrupulous use of this weapon 
against him as soon as he became prominently talked of as 
Democratic nominee for President, and after his nomina- 
tion, in 1880. 

In 1 87 1 one of the leading papers of St. Louis said : 
" Quite a number of the Federal officers, dissatisfied with 
the political character and partisan purposes of the late 
war, resigned their positions in the army at one time or 
another. Some of them felt that the * Union ' had some- 
how come to be a secondary consideration in the fight ; 
others, that it was a merely partisan struggle for the 
ascendency ; but General Hancock, the favorite of a few 
Western Democrats as a candidate for President, seems to 
have detected none of these objections. He did his duty 
like a stolid serving-man through the war. When at New 
Orleans, he issued an order that made him great capital 
among the Southern people ; and, when at the North, he 
distinguished himself equally as a Federal zealot. It was 
General Hancock, then in command of the Middle Military 
Division of Washington, who declined to interfere with 
the order of the court-martial sentencing Mrs. Surratt to 
death. It was he who became the virtual executioner of 
that innocent woman, and made himself party to one of the 
most inhuman crimes ever perpetrated in the name of jus- 
tice." 

This sort of criticism and abuse embittered many an 
hour of General Hancock's life up to the day of his death. 
General Hancock, as we all know who knew him well, in 
his personal relations with his fellow-men was as kindly 
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and gentle as a child ; was a man with the highest ideals 
and rules of conduct, and as a soldier was as brave and 
knightly as ever buckled sword. 

Of a peculiarly proud and sensitive disposition, any 
word which assailed either his personal honor or his record 
as a soldier tortured him like a festering wound. 

He talked with me several times about these attacks 
which had been made upon him, and in 1873 I determined 
to write an article reviewing some of the incidents of the 
trial of the assassins and General Hancock's relation to it. 
This purpose I made known to him; and he then informed 
me that an article had been prepared by some friend of his 
upon the subject, and if I wished he would have it sent to 
me, and I could make such use of it in the preparation of 
ray article as I wished. It was subsequently sent to me, 
and i still have it in my possession. About the same time 
I received from him the following note: 

New York, Oclobtr i, iSy^. 

My dear Colonel: General Mitchell has the paper 
I spoke to you of. It reached me this a. m. If you will 
notify General M. [W. G. Mitchell] where to send it and 
when, he will send it by messenger to you. 

The latter part of the paper contains the matter I par- 
ticularly desire you to see, although it might be well for 
you to read the whole. You are at liberty to use any part 
of it verbatim or nil. It was not printed. I should be 
pleased if you would preserve the paper for me. 

I leave for St. Louis this p. m. The only true plan is 
to meet and crush out this Surratt matter, not to "dally it" 
— as this paper, for example. It is about xay idea of meet- 
ing the question. Yours truly, 

WiNFiELD S. Hancock. 

To Colonel Burwett. N. Y, 

This paper is too long to present here, but I will give a 
few extracts showing General Hancock's views of his re- 
lation to the habeas corpus episode and Mrs. Surratt's con- 
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nection with the conspiracy. I quote from the paper as 
follows : 

"On the 7th day of July, 1865, the day of the execu- 
tion, the Honorable Andrew Wylie, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, issued a writ of habeas 
corpus directed to General Hancock, commanding him to 
produce the body of Marj^ E. Surratt in court. Thereupon 
Andrew Johnson, as President of the United States, and as 
such superior in authority to General Hancock, assumed 
the responsibility of suspending the writ of habeas corpus 
and setting aside the order of the judge. The President's 
order was in these words, and was indorsed on the writ of 
fiobeas corpus, [Here is given the President's order, as 
given above.] 

" Nevertheless, General Hancock deemed it his duty to 
appear before Judge Wylie and submit himself to the 
judgment of the civil court. Having appeared before the 
civil court, General Hancock filed the following state- 
ment in writing, in obedience to the command of the writ 
of Jiabeas corpus, setting out the return above. 

" Judge Wylie said : * The Court finds itself powerless 
to take any further action in the premises, and therefore 
declines to make an order, which would be vain for any 
practical purpose. As regards the delay, it having been 
fully accounted for, the Court has ho fault to attach to the 
respondent (General Hancock) in that respect.' . . . 

" Against such a record as this nothing but inveterate 
malice would prefer a censure against General Hancock. 
The conduct of General Hancock was not only dutiful and 
obedient to the civil authority, but such as to manifest for 
that authority profound respect and reverence. 

" It was not necessary he should appear in person be. 
fore the Court. He went, however, laid aside the sword, 
and submitted himself to its judgment. He could have as- 
sumed an air of defiance. He could have spurned the 
puny power of the civil magistrate, who had presumed to 
send his mandate to a military commander of a hundred 
thousand soldiers. But no, he deemed it an imperative 
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duty to submit himseM fiersona/fy to the authority and juris- 
diction of the Court. 

"If General Hancock was responsible for the non-pro 
duction of the body of Mrs. Surratt, the Court was armed 
with jurisdiction to fine and imprison him for the derelic- 
tion of duty, and for a contempt of the authority of the 
Court. 

" But the Court did neither. Judge Wylie dismissed 
the General from his court without punishment and with- 
out censure : assigning the failure of the writ, not to an act 
of General Hancock, but to the act of the President, . . . 
The suggestion that General Hancock should have re- 
signed is simply silly. His resignation couid have no 
tendency to bring the body of Mrs. Surratt into court or 
to prevent her execution. . . . 

" It has been a common thing for those who, from politi- 
cal partisanship or persona! malice, have been most violent in 
their clamor against General Hancock in this connection, 
to omit all mention of the other parties who suffered with 
Mrs, Surratt. It would seem as it, in their opinion, no in- 
human crime was perpetrated in the execution of Herold, 
Atzercdt, or Payne. The reason for this is plain enough. 
There is always sympathy for a woman. And it is supposed 
that much will be conceded for her which could not be asked 
in the case of another person. It is quite immaterial to 
our present purpose whether Mrs. Surratt was innocent or 
guilty of the crime for which she suffered, since General 
Hancock was in no wise responsible for it. But when she 
is pronounced perfectly innocent and her execution ' an in- 
human murder ' committed by nine respectable officers of 
the army, and by the approbation of the President, without 
evidence of guilt, it is not amiss to state the simple facts of 
her case. 

"That nine men of ordinary respectable character in 
the Federal army, colonels, brigadiers, and major-generals, 
should have been so lost to all sense of duty and humanity, 
so ineffably brutal, as to sentence a woman to death for 
nothing, is a very strong proposition. 
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" Any one who looks into the evidence will find out that 
for some weeks before the assassination Mrs. Surratt was 
holding frequent private interviews with Wilkes Booth ; 
and was also on terms of intimate communication in her 
own house with Lewis Payne, alias Wood, alias Powell, 
who attempted the life of Mr. Seward. Some weeks before 
the assassination, John H. Surratt, David E. Herold, and 
George A. Atzerodt left at the house of a Mr. Floyd, near 
Washington, two carbines, ammunition, and a rope sixteen 
to twenty feet long, which were laid away under a joist 
until they should be wanted. On the Monday preceding 
the assassination Mrs. Surratt came to Floyd's house, and 
inquired about the ' shooting-irons,' and told Floyd * they 
would be wanted soon.* On the very day of the assassina- 
tion Mrs. Surratt was at Floyd's house again and told him 
' to have the shooting-irons ready for that night ; that 
some parties would call for them that night.' She then 
gave Mr. Floyd a field-glass and asked him to have all the 
things ready, with two bottles of whisky, for the parties 
who would call for them in the night, and left. 

" True to her prediction, at about a quarter-past twelve 
o'clock the same night. Booth and Herold came to Floyd's 
and called for the carbines, field-glass, and whisky, which 
Floyd delivered to them according to Mrs. Surratt 's direc- 
tions. Herold took his carbine, but Booth was unable to 
carry his, having a broken leg, and so left it behind. The 
assassins were at Floyd's house about five minutes. Booth 
said, as they rode off : * I will tell you some news. I am 
pretty certain we have assassinated the President and 
Secretary Seward.' 

"About midnight on the 17th of April, 1865, the third 
day after the assassination, Payne, who till then had secreted 
himself, came disguised to Mrs. Surratt*s house and was 
arrested by soldiers then in possession of it. He said Mrs. 
Surratt had sent for him to dig a ditch. 

" Mrs. Surratt, though she knew him well, denied she 
ever saw him. Her words were, * Before God, I do not 
know this man, and have never seen him.' 
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" It is not for us to pass upon the guUt ot Mrs, Surratt. 
We would prefer to behold her pure and stainless ' as the 
angels in heaven.' 

" But whomsoever indulges in wide-mouthed proclama- 
tions, or pronounces her conviction 'an inhuman crime' 
unsupported by evidence, betrays an aniwus, to say the least, 
not ovqrcaretul of the truth. The same malci'olcnt animus 
which, in defiance of all truth, calls General Hancock her 
murderer, also denounces him for having been a Union 
soldier, sxiA fur not resigning his commission, and lor all the 
gallant service lie has rendered to his country. 

" ' Cease, viper ; you bite a file ! ' " 

Of General Hancock's connection with the trial and the 
habeas corpus proceedings, in an interview pubHshed in the 
New York World, August 5, 18S0, after his nomination for 
the presidency by the Democratic party, although 1 was a 
Republican and voted against him, 1 took occasion to say : 

" I do not think that anybody who ever examined the 
case fairly could impute the least blame to General Han- 
cock. I think from first to last he only performed what 
was his strict military duty." After citing the record : 
" Thus you see that General Hancock fully respected the 
writ of habeas corpus and made a proper and respectful re- 
turn to it, pleading a higher authority (or not obeying it 
by producing the body o( Mrs. Surratt. . . . Any attempt 
to cast blame on General Hancock for his action in con- 
nection with these events I feel confident must fail. He 
simply performed his duty like a good soldier." 

After the nomination of General Hancock for the presi- 
dency in 1880 by the Democratic party, at the request ot 
the editor of the North American Review, Mr. Speed, Mr. 
Lincoln's Attorney-General, prepared a paper for that peri- 
odical on the trial of Mrs. Surratt, In that article, among 
other things, in speaking of the military commission and 
the fairness of her trial, he said : 

" The military commission which tried the assassins of 
the President was carefully selected. It was composed of 
men taught by experience and habit to maintain coolness 
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and equanimity in the midst of the most exciting scenes. 
If it was possible at that period and at that place to have 
secured a fair trial, the method adopted was the most cer- 
tain to secure it. That commission certainly had no de- 
sire to wantonly and recklessly inflict punishment upon a 
woman. It patiently investigated the case. If Mrs. Sur- 
ratt had not been guilty — if there had been any reasonable 
doubt of her guilt — she would have been acquitted, as some 
of the other accused persons were The Government 
never showed any disposition to deal severely with any of 
those guilty of crimes connected with the rebellion. Its 
military power was exercised mildly and humanely. It 
was only in a few instances of absolutely hideous crimes 
that the perpetrators suffered the extreme penalty. 

"There is no ground for the complaint that the mili- 
tary court was harsh, or unjust, or cruel There is every 
ground for the conclusion that it did its duty with judi- 
cial calmness and perfect conscientious impartiality. It 
found the proofs of guilt clear and incontestable, and ren- 
dered judgment accordingly. . . . There was an additional 
guarantee of fairness of the proceeding against the assas- 
sins of the President in the fact that General Hancock, a 
disciplined, trained, and accomplished soldier, was in com- 
mand at Washington at the time. His calmness and equi- 
poise in the midst of excitement, cultivated by familiarity 
with scenes of carnage in the whirlwind of scores of ter- 
rific conflicts, would naturally inspire calmness in others. 
Had the assassins been turned over to the civil courts for 
trial, the result would doubtless have been the same ; and, 
in that case, we would have heard a more just complaint, 
perhaps, that, instead of a trial by an impartial military 
tribunal, they were remanded to the mercies of an angry 
and revengeful mob of passionate civilians, from whom it 
was impossible to oblain a fair jur}'.*' 

This was the calm judgment upon this trial and the 
justice of Mrs. Surratt's conviction of one of the purest 
of men — one of the ablest lawvers of his time — after the 
thought and reflection of fifteen years. 



THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND JUDGE HOLT. 



Perhaps no incident connected with the trial o( the 
assassins of President Lincoln created raore general interest 
— was so much discussed and commented upon by the pub- 
lic press, or aroused deeper feeling of antagonism and bitter- 
ness between two public men, than the charge by President 
Johnson that the Judgc-Advocate-Generai, Judge Holt, had 
withheld or suppressed the recommendation to mercy of 
Mrs. Surratt signed by five members of the commission, 
when he presented to him. the President, the record for his 
official action. While this charge had circulation and was 
asserted in the press during the time Mr. Johnson was oc- 
cupying the presidential office, Mr, Johnson never openly 
made the charge until alter his term had expired, some time 
in 1873. 

No graver charge could be made against a public officer 
than this against Judge Holt, and, if true, no more cruel 
and treacherous betrayal of a public trust was ever com- 
mitted by a man in high official position. It would be 
murderous in intent and effect. This charge rested, so far 
as human testimony went, upon the solemn assertion alone 
of President Johnson, and, if untrue, was one of the most 
cruel wrongs ever perpetrated by one man against another. 
I propose to give a brief abstract of the testimony pro- 
duced by Judge Hoit to disprove this charge, and also a 
statement of my connection with, and what little personal 
knowledge I had of, the matter. 

In a communication addressed to the Washington Chron- 
icle, dated August 25, 1873. Judge Holt gives a copy of a 
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l':iU:r a/Jdr':sv:d by him to the Secretary of War, on the 
14th of that month, in which he sets forth evidence tending 
to disprove the charge orifjinating with Andrew Johnson, 
of his siipjiression of the petition, signed by five of the nine 
rncmUrrs of the commission, recommending, in considera- 
tion of her age and sex, a commutation of the death-sen- 
Uuicc of Mary K. Surratt to imprisonment for life in the 
penitentiary. The i)etition read as follows : " To the Presi- 
dent: The undersigned, members of the military commis- 
Mi'on appointed to try the persons charged with the murder 
of Abraham IJncoln, etc., respectfully represent that the 
eonunission have been constrained to find Mary E. Surratt 
f(uilty, upon the testimony, of the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, late President of the United States, and to 
pronounce upon her, as required by law, the sentence of 
drath; but, in consideration of her age and sex, the under- 
Nif^ned pray your Kxcellency, if it is consistent with your 
Hrnse of duty, to commute her sentence to imprisonment 
for lile in the penitentiary.** 

In a letter dated February 11, 1873, addressed to Hon. 
John A. Dingham, one of the special Judge Advocates 
iluring the trial, Judge Holt states: ** In the discharge of 
my duty whiMi presenting that record to President Johnson, 
I drew his attention \o that recommendation, and he read 
it In uiv pr(*senre, and before approving the proceedings 
and seuleuii*. I le and I were tt^gcther alone when this 
tlutv on his part and on mine was performed. . . . The 
President and rnvsell having, as already stated, been alone 
ut tl\e tinu\ I have not been able to obtain any positive 
prool tM\ the pvunt, although I have been able to collect 
einnuustantial evideiuv onousrh to satisfv anv unbiased 
u\iu\l that the ie\\Mumenvlati\M\ was seen and considered by 
the Piesivleni, when he exannnod and approved the pro- 
vvexliuij^ ,u\\l svM\teuee oi the Court. Still, in a matter so 
\hvpl\ atlox'ting n\v reputation and otRci:il honor, I am 
Uxitutallx vlv*MUHisv^l having;:; the testimony in my possession 
stu*n^<theue\l as tar as prav^tiv\iMe. and hence it is that I 
UvHiMo vvHi N\ ith this note. While 1 know that the question 
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of extending to Mrs, Surratt the clemency sought by the 
petition was considered by the President at the time men- 
tioned, I have, in view of its gravity, been always satisfied 
that it must have been cons5dered by the Cabinet a!so; but 
from the confidential character of Cabinet deliberations I 
have thus far been denied access to this source of informa- 
tion." He then proceeds to inquire whether or not he 
(Judge Bingham) had any conversation with Secretary 
Seward or Mr. Stanton in reference to this petition, and if 
so to please give him as nearly as he (Judge Bingham) 
could, all that Secretary Seward or Mr, Stanton had said 
upon the subject. 

Judge Bingham replied under date of February 17, 1873, 
and among other things said : 

" Before the President had acted upon the case, I deemed 
it my duty to call the attention of Secretary Stanton to the 
petition for the commutation of sentence upon Mrs. Sur- 
ratt, and did call his attention to it, before the final decision 
of the President. After the execution, the statement which 
you refer to was made that President Johnson had not seen 
the petition for the commutation of the death-sentence 
upon Mrs, Surratt. I afterward called at your office, and, 
without notice to you of my purpose, asked for the record 
of the case of the assassins; it was opened and shown me, 
and there was then attached to it the petition, copied and 
signed as hereinbefore stated. Soon thereafter I called 
upon Secretaries Stanton and Seward and asked if this peti- 
tion had been presented to the President before the death- 
sentence was by him approved, and was answered by each 
of those gentlemen that the petition was presented to the 
President, and was duly considered by him and his advisers 
before the death-senfence upon Mrs. Surratt was approved, 
and that the President and Cabinet, upon such considera- 
tion, were a unit in denying the prayer of the petition ; Mr. 
Stanton and Mr. Seward stating that they were present. 

" Having ascertained the tact as stated. 1 then desired 
to make the same public, and so expressed myself to Mr 
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Stanton, who advised me not to do so, but to rely upon the 
final judgment of the people." 

In replying to this letter, Judge Holt very justly re- 
marks: ** It would have been Very fortunate for me indeed 
could I have had this testimony in my possession years 
ago. Mr. Stanton's advice to you was, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, most extraordinary. 

" The asking you * to rely upon the final judgment of 
the people,' and at the same time withholding from them 
the proof on which the judgment — to be just — must be 
formed, was a sad, sad mockery." 

The next is a letter from ex-Attorney-General Speed, 
dated March 30, 1873, in which he says: ''After the find- 
ing of the military commission that tried tlu assassifis of 
Mr. Lincoln and before their execution, I saw tlu record 
of the case in the JWsident*s office, and attached to it was 
it pnper^ signed by some of tlu members of tlu commis- 
sion^ recommending that the sentence against Mrs, Surratt 
he commuted to imprisonment for life ; and, according to my 
memory, the recommendation was made because of her 
sex. 

•• I do not feel at liberty to speak of what was said at 
Cabinet meetings. In this I know I differ from other 
g^cntlomcn, but feel constrained to follow my own sense 
of pn>prioty/* 

So that it is most clear from this statement of Attorney- 
General Speed, unless he without interest or motive stated 
a nuvst deliberate lalsehood, that Judge Holt did not " with- 
hold " or "suppress" the reci^mmendation to mercy, but 
carrictl it with the recx^ni and *• «j//.7*-A<-./ /.' //."as Mr. Speed 
Siivs, and delivered it in the President's office. Certainlv 
every intelligent mind will conce^Ie that this testimony of 
Mr, Sptvd utterly disposes of the charge t>f Andrew John- 
S\M\ that Juvlge Hv>lt " suppressevi " or " withheld" this rec- 
ommendativMi to merov. It Mr. lohnson did not see it or 
ix\ul it when it\ his othox\ ihai was his neglect* his failure 
lv> iH^rtonu a SvUcmn v>tficial duty. But on this question of 
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his having read and considered it, how stands the evidence? 
Judge Holt states that he drew his attention to it, and that 
Mr. Johnson read it in his presence. Judge Bingham says 
both Mr. Stanton and Mr. Seward stated to him that this 
petition had been presented to the President and was duly 
considered by him and his advisers before the death-sen- 
tence upon Mrs. Surratt was approved. Under date ol 
May 27, 1S73, James Harlan, a former member of Mr. 
Johnson's Cabinet, addressed a letter to Judge Holt, in 
which he said : " After the sentence and before the execu- 
tion of Mrs. Surratt, I remember distinctly the discussion 
of the question of the commutation of the sentence of death 
pronounced on her by the Court to imprisonment tor life 
had by members of the Cabinet in presence of President 
Johnson, I can not state positively whether this occurred 
at a regular or a called meeting, or whether it was at an 
accidental meeting of several members, each calling on the 
President in relation to the business of his own depart- 
ment. The impression on my mind is, that the only discus- 
sion of the subject by members of the Cabinet which I ever 
heard occurred in the last-named mode, there being not 
more than three or four members present — Mr. Seward, 
Mr. Stanton, and myself, and probably Attorney-General 
Speed, and others — but I distinctly remember only the first 
two. When I entered the room, one of these was address- 
ing the President in an earnest conversation on the ques- 
tion whether the sentence ought to be modified on account 
of the sex of the condemned. I can recite the precise 
thought, it not the very words, used by this eminent states- 
man, as they were impressed on my mind with great force 
at the time, and 1 have often thought of them since, viz. : 
'Surely not, Mr. President, for if the death-penalty should 
be commuted in so grave a case as the assassination of the 
head of a great nation, on account of the se.\ of the crimi- 
nal, it would amount to an invitation to assassins hereafter 
to employ women as their instruments, under the belief 
that il arrested and condemned, they would be punished 
less severely than men. An act of executive clemency on 
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such a plea would be disapproved by the Government of 
every civilized nation on earth." " 

Judge Harlan adds that he made inquiry at the time, 
and " was told that the whole case had been carefully 
examined by the Attorney-General and the Secretary of 
War, and that the only question raised was whether the 
punishment shall be reduced on account of the sex of the 
party condemned, I do not remember that any differences 
of opinion were expressed on that point." 

This is indirect but very conclusive evidence that the 
petition was attached to the record submitted to the Presi- 
dent and examined by the Attorney-General and Secretary 
of War ; and that the subject of the mitigation of Mrs. Sur- 
ratt's sentence was considered by the President and these 
members of his Cabinet, because in no part of the record 
was there the slightest allusion to the question of clemency 
to Mrs. Surratt, or to any of the other convicted persons, 
except in the petition signed by the five members of the 
Court. 

The next is a tetter from the Rev. J. George Butler, 
pastor of St. Paul's Church. Washington. Under date of 
December 5, 1868, in describing an interview he had with 
President Johnson, he says: " The interview occurred dur- 
ing a social call upon the family of the President in the 
evening, a few hours after the execution. 

"I had been summoned by the Government. I then J 
being a hospital chaplain, to attend upon Atzerodt, and I 
was present at the execution. 

" Concerning Mrs. Surratt the remarks of the President, I 
by reason of their point and force, impressed themselves ( 
upon my memory. He said, in substance, that very strong 
appeals had been made for the exercise of executive clem- 
ency; that he had been importuned; that telegrams and 
threats had been used ; but he could not be moved, for, in 
his own significant language, Mrs. Surratt ' kept tJie nest 
that hatched the eggs' 

" The President further stated that no plea had been 
urged in her behalf, save the fact that she was a woman, and 
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his interposition upon that ground would license female 
crime." 

This harmonizes entirely with the " thought " which 
Secretary Harlan heard uttered with so much force by a 
member of the Cabinet in Mr. Johnson's presence — either 
Mr. Stanton or Mr. Seward — -and from his language, " this 
eminent statesman," 1 take it to have been Mr. Seward. 

The Rev. Mr. Butler adds : " I feel it due to a Christian 
soldier and personal (riend (General Eakin) to make this 
statement, showing clearly that at the time of the execution 
the President's judgment wholly accorded with the judg- 
ment of the military commission ; and that no appeals could 
then change his purpose to make ' treason odious.' " 

General R. D. Mussey, under date of August 19, 1873, 
writes to Judge Holt : 

" In a few days after the assassination 1 was detailed for 
duty with Mr. Johnson and acted as one of his secretaries, 
and was an inmate of his household until some time in the 
fall of 1865. 

" About the time the military court that tried Mrs. 
Surratt concluded its labors, I was, if I remember aright, 
for some days the only person acting as private secretary 
at the White House, my associate being absent on a visit. 

■' On the Wednesday previous to the execution (which 
/was on Friday, July 7, 1865), as I was sitting at my desk in 
the morning, Mr. Johnson told me that he was going to 
look over the findings of the Court with Judge Holt, and 
should be busy and could see no one, I replied, * Very well, 
sir, I will see that you are not interrupted,' or something 
to that effect, and continued my work. I think it was two 
or three hours after that that Mr. Johnson came out of the 
room where he had been with you, and said that the papers 
had been looked over and a decision reached. I asked 
what it was, He told me, approval of the findings and sen- 
tence of the Court; and he then gave me the sentences as 
near as he remembered them, and said that he had ordered 
the sentence where it was death to be carried into execu. 
tion on the Friday following, I remember looking up 
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from my desk with some surprise at the brevity of this 
interval, and asking him whether the time wasn't rather 
short. He admitted that it was, but said that they had had 
ever since the trial began for * preparation * ; and either 
then or later on in the day spoke of his design in making 
the time short, so that there might be less opportunity for 
criticism, remonstrance, etc. I do not pretend to use his 
precise language as to this, but the purport of it was that 
* it was a disagreeable duty, and there would be endeav- 
ors to get him not to perform it, and he wished to avoid 
them as much as possible.' ... I am very confident, 
though not absolutely assured, that it was at this interview 
Mr. Johnson told me that the Court had recommended 
Mrs. Surratt to mercy on the ground of her sex (and age, I 
believe). But I am certain he did so inform me about that 
time ; and that he said he thought the grounds urged insuf- 
ficient, and that he had refused to interfere ; that if she was 
guilty at all, her sex did not make her any the less guilty ; 
that he, about the time of her execution, justified it ; that he 
told me there had not been women enough hanged in this 
war." 

This evidence would seem to establish most conclusively 
that the " petition " was not only attached to the record, 
and delivered by Judge Holt at the President's office in the 
Executive Mansion, but that he read the same and after- 
ward considered and discussed it with at least three mem- 
bers of his Cabinet ; and intelligent charity can reach no 
further than to say that President Johnson, when he charged 
Judge Holt with having withheld this recommendation to 
mercy when he delivered the record of the trial at the 
Presidential Mansion, made a cruel and untruthful charge ; 
and that when he asserted in 1873 that he had not seen, 
read, or heard of this recommendation to mercy, at the 
time he approved the sentences on the 5th day of July, 1865, 
had forgotten the facts — that his ** forgettery '* was much 
better than his memory. 

One of the main points in President Johnson's response 
to this evidence was that in the published volume of the 
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record of the trial of the assassins, prepared by Mr. Ben 
Pittmann, of Cincinnati, under my officiil supervision, this 
recommendation to mercy does not appear. There is no 
force in this. The petition or recommendation to mercy 
constituted properly no part of the official record of the 
trial. Mr. Pittmann, who had his desk and place in my 
office at the War Department, was one of the official stenog- 
raphers of the court, and had special charge and custody 
of the record from day to day. The other reporters sent 
in to him their portions of the testimony as they were 
written up, and thereafter he was responsible for them. 
My recollection is also that as the testimony was written up 
a press copy was made of it, which ht- (Mr. Pittmann) took 
with him to Cincinnati, and used, after he Jiad received per- 
mission from the War Department to publish. 

The commission met with closed doors at 10 a. m. on 
the 29th of June to consider its findings, and continued and 
concluded its labors with closed doors on the 30th. From 
these meetings all the stenographic reporters were excluded. 
The findings and sentences, when finally made and recorded, 
were handed to me to be attached to the record, or to go 
with the record to the Judge-Advocate-General's office, as 
was then the course of procedure. By the oath admin- 
istered all the members of the commission, as well as the 
Judge Advocates, were bound not to reveal those findings 
and sentences. I therefore retained them in my possession, 
instead of passing them on to the stenographers. When 
the recommendation to mercy was drawn and signed by 
five members of the commission, that was also handed to 
me to accompany the findings. 

Mr, Pittmann never saw, I presume, either the original 
findings or the recommendation to mercy, and the first 
knowledge he had of the former doubtless was after they 
were promulgated by the Adjutant-General on the 5th day 
of July. This is evidenced by the fact that the Adjutant- 
General, in promulgating the proceedings, took Mrs, Sur- 
ratt's name from the position it occupies in the records, and 
placed it next that of Payne, evidently lor the purpose ol 
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grouping together the four persons condemned to death. 
Mr. Pittmann gives the findings and sentence in the order 
promulgated by the Adjutant-General — that is to say, he 
places the findings and sentence in Mrs. Surratt's case next 
after that of Lewis Payne ; while the Court, in making up its 
findings, followed the order named in the charge and speci- 
fications, where Mrs. Surratt's name follows that of Samuel 
Arnold. 

When I reached my office at the War Department on 
the 30th — possibly on the morning of the ist of July — I 
attached the petition or recommendation to mercy of Mrs. 
Surratt to the findings and sentence, and at the end of them, 
and then directed some one — probably Mr. Pittmann — to 
carry the record of the evidence to the Judge- Advocate- 
General's office. I carried the findings and sentences and 
the petition or recommendation and delivered them to the 
Judge-Advocate-General in person or to the clerk in charge 
of court-martial records. Before leaving the War De- 
partment I may have attached these findings and sentences 
and petition to the last few days of testimony, and carried 
that to the Judge-Advocate-General's office. I never saw 
the record again until many years after — I think in 1873 or 
1874. 

I left Washington several days before, and was not there 
on the day of the execution. My recollection is, that I left 
there either on the evening of the 5th or on the morning 
of the 6th of July. On the 5th day of July, when Judge 
Holt had his conference with President Johnson over the 
record and proceedings of the military commission, when 
the President considered and passed upon the findings 
and sentences of the accused persons, after that interview 
Judge Holt came directly to Mr. Stanton's office in the 
War Department. I happened to be with Mr. Stanton as 
Judge Holt came in. After greetings the latter remarked, 
" I have just come from a conference with the President 
over the proceedings of the military commission." " Well," 
said Mr. Stanton, " what has he done ? " " He has approved 
the findings and sentence of the Court," replied Judge Holt. 
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"What did he say about the recommendation to mercy of 
Mrs, Surralt?" next inquired Mr. Stanton, "He said," 
answered Judge Holt, " that she must be punished with 
the rest ; that no reasons were given for his interposition by 
those asking for clemency, in her case, except age and sex. 
He said her sex furnished no good ground for his inter- 
fering; that women and men should learn that if women 
committed crimes they would be punished ; that if they 
entered into conspiracies to assassinate, they must suffer 
the penalty; that were this not so, hereafter conspirators 
and assassins would use women as their instruments ; it 
would be mercy to womankind to let Mrs. Surratt suffer 
the penalty of her crime." After some further conversa- 
tion, and after making known to Mr. Stanton that the Presi- 
dent had fixed Friday the 7th as the day of execution. Judge 
Holt left. In giving the above conversation 1 can not say 
that I have given the exact words ; but the substance of 
what Judge Holt said I know I have given. It is indelibly 
impressed upon ray memory. This conversation, while it 
docs not constitute legal evidence of the fact of President 
Johnson's consideration of the recommendation to mercy, 
has always been a circumstance strong and convincing to 
my mind that President Johnson's charge was totally false. 
It showed that Mr. Stanton had knowledge of the recommen- 
dation — probably had examined the record in the four or 
five days which had intervened since the trial. As Secre- 
tary of War he was at that time daily — almost hourly — in 
consultation with the President over the disbandment of 
the military forces; the occupation by the army of the 
rebel States ; the powers and duties of officers there, and 
the innumerable questions semi-military in character aris- 
ing out of the chaotic political and social condition of the 
rebel States, and they could hardly have come together at 
that time without the question of the conviction and exe- 
cution of the assassins coming up. The circumstances of 
the assassination , the plot or conspiracy to assassinate 
President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the Vice-President him- 
self, and General Grant; who were concerned in it; the 
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evidence submitted to the Court, the weight given to it by 
the Court, and the conclusfons reached by the Court — were 
matters in which the President and the Secretary of War 
could not fail to take, and, as is well known, did take the 
deepest possible interest. It is past human credulity to 
believe that they would thus come together during the 
time intervening between the conclusion of the trial on the 
30th day of June and the execution of the sentences on the 
7th day of July, and the result of the trial, together with 
the recommendation to mercy^ not be discussed between 
them. It is inconceivable to me that Judge Holt, even if 
he were so malicious and murderous in purpose, could be 
so reckless and foolish in execution of such purpose as to 
withhold from and try to conceal from President Johnson 
this recommendation to mercy, when the fact of its exist- 
ence was known to Mr. Stanton, and was so certain to be 
made known to the President by him, and its contents dis- 
cussed between them. 

The historian in passing judgment upon this event, and 
in weighing the evidence as to the truth or falsity of this 
charge made by President Jc)hnson, will take into consider- 
ation the mental characteristics and moral fiber of the 
two men, and what adequate motive there was actuating 
one occupying the exalted position of President Johnson 
to make the charge, or of Judge Holt to commit so wicked 
and cruel a wrong. 

Andrew Johnson's mental make-up is well known to the 
officers of the old Union army, and to the American peo- 
ple. His life, his acts, and his speeches are still remem- 
bered, and the public judgment formed and registered. I 
do not propose here to-night to take your time in going 
into a statement or discussion of this subject. It is suffi- 
cient to say that he was endowed by nature with more than 
ordinary intellectual abilities, and that he had risen from 
the lowest walks of life by the vigor of his own will, energy, 
and mental power, through many intermediate places of 
honor and trust to the second place in the gift of the Amer- 
ican people — the Vice-Presidency of the United States. 
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He was a man of controlling prejudices and strong person- 
ality. He was ambitious, bold, hot-tempered, obstinate, 
and in the achievement o£ the ends and aims he sought — 
right ends and aims he may have thought them~he was 
unscrupulous in the means he used. This is well illustrated 
in the instance given by General Sheridan in his memoirs 
of President Johnson's treatment of him while he was in 
command in New Orleans in 1866. 

You will recall the intense feeling aroused throughout 
the country by the wanton and bloody massacre of the 
convention assembled at New Orleans on the 30th of July 
that year to remodel the Constitution of that State. Gen- 
eral Sheridan had been absent several days in Texas, and 
was returning, when the riot occurred. He reached New 
Orleans August ist, made an investigation, and on the 
same day sent the following telegraphic report to General 
Grant : 

" You are doubtless aware of the serious riot which 
occurred in this city on the 30th. A political body, styl- 
ing themselves the Convention of 1864, met on the 30th, 
for, as it alleged, the purpose of remodeling the present 
Constitution of the State. The leaders were political agi- 
tators and revolutionary men, and the action of the con- 
vention was liable to produce breaches of the public peace. 
1 had made up my mind to arrest the head men, if the 
proceedings of the convention were calculated to disturb 
the tranquillity of the department, but I had no cause (or 
action until they committed the overt act. In the mean 
time official duty called rae to Texas, and the mayor of the 
city, during my absence, suppressed the convention by the 
use of the police force, and in so doing attacked the mem- 
bers of the convention and a party of two hundred negroes 
with fire-arms, clubs, and knives, in a manner so unneces- 
sary and atrocious as to compel me to say that it was mur- 
der. About forty whites and blacks were thus killed, and 
about one hundred and sixty wounded. Everything is now 
quiet, but I deem it best to maintain a military suprem- 
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acy in the city for a few days, until the affair is fully 
investigated. I believe the sentiment of the general com- 
munity is great regret at this unnecessary cruelty, and that 
the police could have made any arrest they saw fit without 
sacrificing lives. P. H. Sheridan, 

Major-General commanding. 

General Sheridan adds : 

"On receiving the telegram, General Grant immedi- 
ately submitted it to the President. Much clamor being 
made at the North for the publication of the dispatch, 
President Johnson pretended to give it to the newspapers. 
It appeared in the issues of August 4th, but with this para- 
graph omitted, viz. : 

" ' I had made up my mind to arrest the head men, if the 
proceedings were calculated to disturb the tranquillity of 
the department, but I had no cause for action until they 
committed some overt act. In the mean time official duty 
called me to Texas, and the mayor of the city, during my 
absence, suppressed the convention by the use of the police 
force, and in so doing attacked the members of the con- 
vention and a party of two hundred negroes with fire- 
arms, clubs, and knives, in a manner so unnecessary and 
atrocious as to compel me to say that it was murder.' " 

General Sheridan adds : ** Against this garbling of my 
report, done by the President's own order, I strongly de- 
murred, and this emphatic protest marks the beginning 
of Mr. Johnson's well-known personal hostility toward 
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It will be observed that the omission of this portion of 
the dispatch — this " garbling " done by President Johnson's 
own order — changes its whole tenor and meaning ; made 
General Sheridan say exactly contrary to what he. did in 
fact say. Omitting the part struck out, and connecting the 
two sentences that come together, the President made the 
dispatch read : " The leaders were political agitators and 
revolutionary men, and the action of the convention was 
liable to produce breaches of the public peace. About 
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forty whites and blacks were thus killed, and about one hun- 
dred and sixty wounded," 

Observe — this makes General Sheridan say that the 
action of the convention was liable to produce breaches of 
the public peace, and thus — in this wise — about forty whites 
and blacks were killed and about one hundred and sixty 
wounded. General Sheridan said nothing- of tlie kind — 
nothing in the whole dispatch had any such implication or 
meaning. What he did say was that the mayor of the 
city "suppressed the convention by the use of the police 
force, and in so doing attacked the members of the con- 
vention and a party of two hundred negroes with fire-arms, 
clubs, and knives, in a manner so unnecessary and atrocious 
as to compel me to say that it was murder " ; and " thus " 
by this means, by this mayor and his police, about forty 
whites and blacks were killed and about one hundred and 
sixty wounded. 

Is it too much to say that a man who could do this 
wrong to General Sheridan — could mutilate and corrupt a 
dispatch so as to cause him to make a false report about a 
people over whom he was placed in Government; to cause 
him to state falsely the facts and circumstances about an 
event in which forty persons had lost their lives, and one 
hundred and sixty had been greviously wounded — would 
hesitate to state a falsehood about Judge Holt? Is it too 
much to say that a man who could do this, and then try to 
mislead and deceive the people of the United States as to 
this tragic event, about which they were clamoring to know 
the truth, perpetrating a lie upon them by mutilating and 
corrupting a dispatch and promulgating it as the true one, 
would hesitate to deceive the people about the fact as to 
whether he did or did not see the recommendation to 
mercy of Mrs. Surratt? Is it not fair to say that he was 
of such mental structure and moral fiber as to do this 
wrong ? 

And now the motive : 

Tt is known of all men that Andrew Johnson had only 
fairly settled himself in the presidential chair of the great 
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Lincoln, before he began to dream, to scheme, and to in- 
trigue for an election by the people to that office. 

The presidential bee was buzzing under the accidental 
presidential hat. The Southern leaders, clever diplomats 
and long-headed politicians as they are, soon took the meas- 
ure of tlic man, and began to consider how best they could 
use him and his ambition for their own purposes. It was 
noticed that Andrew Johnson had not been many months 
in the White House before there was a decided change in 
the stylo and type of visitors passing in and out under the 
ffrcat white portico. The men of the North — the old 
•• Union Republican group" of the House and Senate that 
were daily visitors there in the days of Lincoln, began to 
lind the atmosphere of the White House less kind and con- 
ffcnial ; there was a lack of warmth in the welcome, and 
u constraint in talk and exchange of ideas, progressing 
(fradually to actual antagonism over the questions of am- 
nesty, reconstruction, and constitutional guarantees to the 
(rtTdnirn. Then tlie Northern men dropped away, seemed 
not to ffo there any more. Men from the South who but 
lately had borne arms against the Government, and who had 
not yet taken the oath of allegiance, were found plentiful 
about the White House, and apparently basking in the sun- 
shine of presidential favor, as in the rays of a southern sun. 
It became the reign of the unreconstructed and unrecon- 
ciled. Somebody had whispered loud enough for Mr. John- 
son to hear — perhaps the bee buzzed it — that if the Southern 
States could be reconstructed previous to the presidential 
convention of 1868, and he (President Johnson) should be 
found friendly and faithful to the South in that work, there 
were fifteen Southern States whose electoral votes might 
be found solid for him as the Democratic nominee, and he 
would only need the votes of two or three Northern States 
in addition to carry of! the nomination. You know how 
the poison took — how from the most radical of Union Re- 
publicans he became the most extreme — the leader — of the 
•* strictest sect " of the Democrats ; how the words ** treason 
should be made odious " — " traitors should take back seats " 




— "a few traitors should be hung," with which his mouth 
was filled when elected, and were still sounding in the air 
when he sat down in Lincoln's vacant chair, had hardly 
died away before he had turned against and- upon all those 
who had upheld the Union cause — all his old Union 
friends; how he fought the Congress with a bitterness 
and a boldness unparalleled in history. He took issue 
with it on every measure by which the Congress sought 
to fix in statute and in the fundamental law what the 
sword had achieved, what war had enacted. Thus he 
stood. 

And now turning to Mrs. Surratt and her case. Over 
her execution a great clamor was raised throughout the 
country, not only by those who were lately in rebellion, 
and those in the North who were in sympathy with that 
rebellion, but almost universally by the Roman Catholics 
of the country, she being a member of that Church, they 
believing her innocent and a martyr. Mr. Johnson heard 
this clamor, and " his startled ambition grew sore afraid." 
He bethought him of some means to turn this wrath away 
from himself. The press kept referring to the fact that a 
recommendation to mercy had been signed by a majority 
of the Court ; and his new friends and allies were calling 
upon him with a loud voice to know why he had not 
heeded the appeal for mercy, and saved this hapless 
woman. His fears whispered that the storm might grow so 
fierce and strong as to sweep away his carefully con- 
structed political fabric. How could he turn away this 
wrath and clamor ; how turn the fury of the storm ? Were 
here not motive and interest enough ? He doubtless re- 
membered that, when he examined the record, he and Judge 
Holt had been alone. How easy to shift the blame, to turn 
the storm of wrath and execration upon another head by 
having it circulated that the recommendation had been 
suppressed by Judge Holt, and that he had never seen nor 
heard of it up to the time of the execution ! Here was a 
sufficient motive — the motive of ambition — the motive 
which, as we have seen, changed the whole nature of the 
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man — changed his political thought and attitude— spoiled 
the puqaose of his life. 

Of Judge Holt's life little need be said. Born and 
reared in Kentucky, of the best blood of the State, he had 
achieved fame and stood in the front rank with the great 
lawyers and orators of that State before the rebellion began, 
and before he was called to the Cabinet of James Buchan- 
an, first as Postmaster-General, and afterward as Secretary 
of War, to fill the place made vacant by the retirement q( 
the traitor John B Floyd. Judge Holt was a man of colle- 
giate education, a student and a scholar of wide and varied 
reading, and a rhetorician and logician second to tew men 
in the country. Of the next generation after Henry Clay, 
he was of the time and type in intellectual grasp and power 
of the Marshalls, the Breckinridges, and the Crittendens of 
that State. He breathed in the spirit of loyalty, patriotism, 
and love of the Union of Clay, and never doubted, never 
swerved in giving all his powers — in dedicating his life to 
the work of saving the Union. It is related by the histo- 
rian that at one of the Cabinet meetings of President Bu- 
chanan, when several of the Southern Secretaries were still 
occupying their places and were boldly demanding that 
the forts at Charleston should be evacuated, and Mr. Bu- 
chanan was too weak to take a position against them, Mr. 
Stanton, who had been called to fill the office of Attorney- 
General, sprang to his feet and said, "Mr. President, it 
is my duty, as your legal adviser, to say that vou have no 
right to give up the property of the Government, or 
abandon the soldiers of the United States to its enemies, 
and the course proposed by the Secretary of the Interior, if 
followed, is treason, and will involve you and all concerned 
in treason ! " For the first time in this Cabinet treason had 
been called by its true name. Floyd and Thompson, who had 
had everything their own way, sprang fiercely to their feet, 
while Mr. Holt sprang to Mr. Stanton's side indorsing his 
utterances and ready to uphold him in any struggle. Mr. 
Buchanan begged that there would be no violence, and 
for the gentlemen to resume their seats. Thus bolstered 



by Mr. Stanton and Judge Holt, the President determined 
not to withdraw Major Anderson, Soon after this meet- 
ing Floyd resigned, and Judge Holt was appointed Sec- 
retary of War in his place. 

Save this charge of Andrew Johnson, no stain or blot, 
nor the least spot or soilure, has ever rested upon the fair 
name and fame of Joseph Holt. For the last year or two of 
the war I was brought in close official and personal rela- 
tions with him. I learned to know him well. He was most 
refined and sensitive in his nature, gentle and kindly in his 
intercourse and in all his relations with those about him, 
pure in his private life, exalted in his ideas and ideals, dig- 
nified, and courtly in his bearing, yet always thoughtful, 
considerate, and courteous. He had traveled much, read 
much, and held as his friends strongly attached to him the 
best men of the land. I can now as little associate him in 
ray mind with the commission of a dishonorable action as 
any man I have ever known. 

One of the interesting episodes connected with this 
charge against Judge Holt is his appeal to Mr. Speed, Mr. 
Lincoln's Attorney-General, to " speak out " and state the 
fact whether or not the recommendation to mercy was 
before President Johnson and his Cabinet and considered 
by them. The correspondence between Judge Holt and 
Mr. Speed is published in the North American Review for 
July, 1888. It will be remembered that Mr. Speed, in his 
letter to Judge Holt of March 30, 1873, had said : 

" After the finding of the military commission that 
tried the assassins of Mr. Lincoln, and before their execu- 
tion, 1 saw the record of the case in the President's office, 
and attached to it was a paper, signed by some of the mem- 
bers of the commission, recommending that the sentence 
against Mrs. Surratt be commuted to imprisonment for 
life ; and according to my memory the recommendation 
was made because of her sex." 

As I have heretofore said, this settled, so far as the testi- 
mony of James Speed could settle it, that the charge of 
Andrew Johnson that Judge Holt had withheld the recom- 
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mendation to raercy was false. It settled the fact that 
previous to the execution the recommendation to mercy 
was in the President's office, and was attached to the record. 
But in this letter Mr. Speed added ; " I do not leel at liberty 
to speak of what was said at Cabiuet meetings. In this case 
I know I differ from other gentlemen, but feel constrained 
to follow my own sense of propriety." 

Judge Holt had learned, through the statements of Mr. 
Seward and Mr. Stanton to Judge Bingham, that fhe recom 
mendation to mercy had been presented to the President, 
and had been considered by him and members of the Cabi- 
net before the execution. But when this information came 
to him, both Mr. Seward and Mr. Stanton were dead, and 
the statement of Judge Bingham of what they told him was 
secondary evidence ; and Judge Holt was anxious, therefore, 
to get the direct evidence of Mr. Speed that this recom- 
mendation was, to his personal knowledge, before Mr, John- 
son and his Cabinet and considered by them. His appeals 
to Mr. Speed arc pathetic in the earnestness and depth of 
feeling they reveal. What could be more profoundly sor- 
rowful or touching than this, in his letter of April i8, 1883 : 
" Allow me to add that we are now, each of us, far advanced 
in years, so that whatever is to be done for my relief should 
be done quickly. While, however, it is sadly apparent that 
I can remain here but a little while longer, I have not been 
able to bring myself to the belief that you will suffer the 
closing hours of my life to be darkened by a consciousness 
that this cloud, or even a shred of it, is still hanging over 
me — a cloud which can be dissipated at once and forever 
by a single word spoken byyourscli in defense of the truth 
and in rebuke of a calumny, the merciless cruelty of which 
none can better understand than yourself I make this final 
appeal to your honor as a man to do me the simple justice 
which, under the same circumstances, I would render to you 
at once and joyfully," 

But Mr. Speed would not speak — hnally saying, in hia 
letter of October 25, 1883, " After very mature and delib- 
erate consideration, I have come to the conclusion that I 
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can not say more than 1 have." Neither would he enter into 
consideration or discussion of his determination not "to 
speak of what was said at Cabinet meetings." It seems to 
me that Judge Holt was right and Mr, Speed was wrong in 
their relative positions upon this question. In his letter of 
April i8, 1883, addressed to Mr. Speed, to which I have 
referred. Judge Holt forcibly presents his view: "You 
were a member of his {President Johnson's) Cabinet, and I 
have the strongest reasons for believing that this atrocious 
accusation is known to you to have been false in its every 
intendment. It originated with President Johnson, and for 
years was industriously circulated by his unscrupulous 
abettors, though he did not dare make open proclamation 
of it until he lelt assured, through your letter of the 30th 
of March, 1873, that no damaging disclosures were to be 
apprehended from yourself. , . . The question whether a 
President of the United States, as a craven refuge from ac- 
countability for official action, did seek to blacken the rep- 
utation of a subordinate officer holding a confidential inter- 
view with him, is in no just sense a private question ; it is 
essentially a public one, which concerns the whole country, 
and one of which the country may well expect you to speak, 
seeing that 3'ou were a member of that President's Cabinet 
at the time of this disgraceful transaction. Your unwilling- 
ness thus to speak of it in 1873 seemed to have arisen from 
an exaggerated estimate of a rule which once prevailed 
with regard to the inviolability of Cabinet councils and 
secrets. But whatever may have been, in the remote past, 
the recognized force of this rule, the frequent and conspic- 
uous disregard of it during the last two decades, bj' states- 
men of the highest probity and rank, leaves the impression 
that the rule itself has lived its day and is now practically 
dead and inoperative. Waiving, however, this view, it is 
clear to me that, were the rule accepted as now binding in 
its utmost rigor, it could have no application to this case. 
I can not be misled in supposing that the relations between 
the President and his Cabinet are relations of honor, and 
that, therefore, they can not be held to oblige any member 
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of his Cabinet to protect, by his concealment, and thus 
become a moral accomplice in it — any criminal or wrongful 
act into which the President may be drawn by a guilty am- 
bition, or by any other unworthy passion or purpose. In a 
word, the rule never has been and never should be so con- 
strued as to become a shelter for perjury or crime. . . . 

" Your associates in the Cabinet — Messrs. Seward and 
Stanton — condemning the rule by which I have been so long 
victimized, declared the truth fully to Judge Bingham, as 
he has so forcibly set forth in his letter to which you are 
referred." 

But, as I have said, Mr. Speed would not speak. I 
can only account for it by the life, circumstances, and edu- 
cation of the man.. In the old slave States, in the ante- 
bellum days, there existed many of the ideas, traditions, and 
rules of personal conduct of the feudal times. Things 
touching personal honor, or trusted to it, or that partook 
of the knightly and chivalrous, were esteemed above com- 
mon right, common honesty, or common sense. Restrained 
by these limitations of birth and tradition, and controlled 
by his chivalrous idea of not revealing what he regarded 
as Cabinet secrets, Mr. Speed would not speak, even to 
save a public officer from a great wrong, or his personal 
friend from a calumny which he knew would walk beside 
him shadowing and embittering a life, noble and void of 
wrong, down to its close. In this I think the judgment of 
mankind will be that he erred. He knew that this charge 
of Andrew Johnson was a cruel falsehood. Not only what 
he said, but what he refused to say, proves this. His letter 
of March 30, 1873, states that he saw the record, with the 
recommendation attached to it, in the President's office 
before the execution. Judge Holt did not, therefore, ** with- 
hold," as the President alleged. But, stronger than this, 
and conclusive, I believe, in the mind of every honest and 
unprejudiced man, were Mr. Speed's utterances less than 
two years ago at a meeting of the Loyal Legion at Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Speed read a paper at the meeting of this soci- 
ety, held there on the 4th of May, 1887, in which he said : 
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"Only the group of fiends who stilled the pulsations 
of Lincoln's great heart paid the penalty of the crime. A 
maudlin sentiment has sought to cast blame on the offi- 
cials who dealt out justice to these. One in particular 
is my distinguished friend the then Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral of the army. Judge Holt performed his duty kindly 
and considerately. In every particular he was just and fair. 
This I know; but Judge Holt needs no vindication from 
me nor any one else. I only speak because I know reflec- 
tions have been made, and because my position enabled me 
to know the facts, and because I know the perfect purity 
and uprightness of his conduct," Could any words say in 
stronger form, he knew that in this matter Judge Holt did 
his whole duty, and that President Johnson's charges were 
false ? Could he have said, " In every particular he was just 
and fair, this I know," if he did not know and intended to 
say that he knew Judge Holt did his whole duty and had 
presented this recommendation to mercy to President John- 
son? But what he refused to say is as strongly convinc- 
ing to my mind of the fact that the recommendation to 
mercy was, to his knowledge, duly brought to the Presi- 
dent's attention, and was read and considered by him and 
members of his Cabinet, as anything he has affirmatively 
stated. 

He was asked by Judge Holt to state whether this 
paper was or was not before President Johnson and his 
Cabinet. He refused to answer, "because he did not feel 
at liberty to speak of what was said at Cabinet meetings." 
If nothing was said about the recommendation, if no such 
paper ever came before the Cabinet, might he not have so 
stated ; might he not have said, '■ No such matter ever came 
before the Cabinet " ? This would not reveal any Cabinet 
secret, would come nowhere near the limitations he had 
prescribed for himself " not to speak of what was said at 
Cabinet meetings." 

Is it not the inevitable logical conclusion that it was 
because of this knowledge that this recommendation had 
been before and had been discussed by the President and 
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his Cabinet, and his determination *' not to speak of what 
was said at Cabinet meetings,** that he would not speak ^ 

But finally, my friends, has not the faith of Judge Holt 
been realized ^ Has not time caused the truth to shine 
forth and his innocence to appear? In 1873 he said: " An 
abiding faith, however, remains with me that the pubh'c will 
do these witnesses justice, and myself also: and that if 
truth has power to disarm the cloud of calumny of its light- 
nings, that then, standing in their presence and under 
their shelter, I may well feel that for the future this cloud 
can have no terrors for me." 

Saith the old poet : 

"... I ha^'c ever thought 
Nature doth nothing so great for great men 
As when she's pleased to make them lords of truth. 
Integrity of life is fame's best friend. 
Which nobly beyond death shall crown the end.*' 
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I SHALL only attempt to-night a brief sketch of a trip to 

that historic region, Chattanooga, just after the close of the 
war, in the early summer of 1865, 

I will not enter into a description of the memorable en- 
gagements which bear this name. There are men here who 
took an active part in the struggles which have rendered this 
region famous, and who are more competent than I am to 
give an account of those military operations on which hung 
the fate of a nation. 

Here were displayed to signal advantage the great qual- 
ities of generalship possessed by the commanding general, 
seconded by a galaxy of skilful generals such as has seldom 
been known in any age or country. 

It was from this great victory that the Government began 
to divine where the genius was to be found who could bring 
this struggle to a successful issue, and General Grant was 
made commander of all the armies, 

I had served my three years as a line officer, and had 
spent six months in West Virginia as surveyor. 1 was casting 
about for ways and means to prepare myself for my chosen 
profession, when I received a telegram offering me the posi- 
tion of paymaster of military railroads centring at Chat- 
tanooga. I accepted, and, soldier-like, packed my trunk, and 
the next train took me to the Southwest. 

As an c.t-officer of the eastern army, I was glad to have 
an opportunity to go over the ground already historic with 
the achievements of Grant, Sherman, Thomas, and Hooker. 

My first halt was at Louisville, where I was compelled to 
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spend the night, as there were no night trains. My next stop 
brought me to Nashville. 

This city, situated on the south bank of the Cumberland 
River, on a high limestone blufT, was anything but an attrac- 
tive place in the summer of 1865. It had been a place of con- 
siderable strategical importance during the war, having been 
the base of supplies for Chattanooga during its military oc- 
cupation. Many of the streets are laid out on the native 
limestone rock, which is not over hard, and pulverizes readily 
under heavy wagon wheels. The constant passage of wagon 
trains filled the air with an impalpable powder, which was 
drawn in with each breath, irritating the air passages, render- 
ing the heat of a summer sun almost unbearable by day, and 
rest at night almost impossible. 

I awaited with impatience the starting of the first train 
the morning after my arrival, taking the direct road over the 
Cumberland Mountains. 

The train consisted only of box freight cars, with boards 
stretched from side to side for seats, windows being altogether 
wanting, the open doors served for light and ventilation. 
My only companions were half a dozen soldiers, and as there 
were no rules for passengers posted, we did exactly as we 
pleased. Finding we were passing through a most picturesque 
country, and the view from the door being unsatisfactory, I 
concluded to try the roof of the car, and was soon seated, with 
two of my fellow-travellers, on the brakeman's walk. We had 
to hold on for dear life, as neither road-bed nor cars were 
such as would be thought serviceable to-day. 

We had ridden in this position two or three hours, enjoy- 
ing the wild mountain scener}', when suddenly we found the 
train was entering a tunnel, which is at the highest point of 
the grade over the Cumberland Mountains. There was only 
one thing to be done, simply to lie down and hold on as best 
we could, and all came safely through. On emerging from 
the tunnel the grade descends ver\* rapidly, and the road is 
carried on spiles, or trestle-work, with numerous bridges, the 
hillsides strewn with old wrecks of cars that had been thrown 
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from the tracks, twisted rails and charrefl ties giving ample 
evidence of the difficulty with which this line of road had been 
kept open during the period of active operations in this 
region. It would seem as if a company of natives should 
have been able to keep this road disabled unless every mile 
of it were guarded. Our route was southeasterly until we 
crossed the Alabama line, to get south of the Racoon Moun- 
tains, to Stevenson, where the road turns abruptly to the 
northeast. This is the junction of the two roads from Nash- 
ville, the longer route being by way of Columbia and Decatur. 
From Decatur to Nashville the road had been completely 
wrecked when General Grant assumed command at Chatta- 
nooga. 

General Dodge was detailed to open this route. In the 
short space of forty days he constructed more than a hundred 
miles of railroad, with one hundred and eiglity bridges, gather- 
ing most of his materials and implements from the surround- 
ing country, and sustaining his eight thousand men by 
foraging. This was probably the most wonderful feat in 
railroad building executed during the war. 

Ten miles from Stevenson the railroad crosses to the 
south of the Tennessee River, and passes under the point of 
Lookout into the Chattanooga Valley. 

We found Chattanooga bearing the marks of war. The 
place was almost devo-d of trees, and scattered among the 
dilapidated houses were tents in all directions, while on the 
east side of Cameron Hill, with its two remaining trees, were 
the white tents of the garrison and the temporary hospital 
buildings. 

Before the siege this was a beautifully shaded city, and 
Cameron Hill on its west was well wooded. During the siege, 
supplies of wood, as well as provisions and forage, were ex- 
hausted. While a few days' rations could be made to last 
double that time, wood could only be had by first clearing 
the hill and then despoiling the city of its beautiful shade- 
trees. 

The sufferings of Rosecrans's army have never been fully 
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appreciated. So hungry were the men that the corrals bad 
to be guarded, to keep them from appropriating the grainy 
which was fed out sparingly to the few horses that were kept 
alive. Ten thousand horses, it is sad to record, starved to 
death during the siege. 

The city presented a most dilapidated appearance. The 
roadways cut into deep ruts by the constant passage of army 
wagons, fences generally down, stumps of trees that had been 
felled on every hand, a tent here and a battered house there, 
added to the disorder of the scene. Yet the location of 
the city is charming, and the view on every hand grand and 
imposing. 

Here it was that the great struggle between Grant and 
Bragg took place, which rescued this important position from 
its perilous situation. Here it was that Sherman, Thomas, 
Hooker, and others, under the direction of one clear head, 
displayed severally their great and varied qualities. Sherman 
was on the left to carry Missionary Ridge and drive the 
enemy from this strong position, the most difficult work of 
the day. 

Thomas was in the centre, where his staying qualities 
would tell best, with his firm belief that if he were manoeu- 
vring according to strict tactical rules, he could not be beaten 
by an enemy who was fighting contrary to them. Thus they 
say he sat on his horse and would not move when the enemy 
were making their tremendous assaults upon his lines and 
were pressing them back. But as the troops fell back and 
found ** Pap ** Thomas sitting there on his horse, as calm as 
he would have been in a drawing-room, they stood firm too, 
and saved the centre. 

On the right Hooker was flanking the troops who occu- 
pied the summit of Lookout Mountain, by ascending on the 
west side of the range and swinging round the point of the 
mountain, under the palisades, to cut ofT that portion of 
Bragg's army who, to save themselves from isolation, evacu- 
ated their position twenty-two hundred feet above sea level, 
which is often above the clouds. 
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The peculiarity of the mountain ranges In this locality is 
the palisades which crown most of them. The mountains 
ascend at an acute angle, until within from fifty to one hun- 
dred feet of the summit, where they break into perpendicular 
or overhanging bluffs; on the summits of these are arable 
plains 

The Lookout range comes to a point about twenty-two 
hundred feet high, at the base of which flows the Tennessee 
River, making Just here the moccasin, which is an exact rep- 
resentation of the Indian shoe. 

The summit plain of Lookout broadens as it extends south, 
and forms a table-land which is inhabited by a hardy set of 
farmers. 

The road by which you ascend the mountain is several 
miles down the Chattanooga Valley, and you cross Chat- 
tanooga Creek, which lies in a deep guUey, by a high bridge. 

The surrounding country was at this time infested by out- 
laws, and murders and robberies were of frequent occurrence. 

It had been reported that there was a ghost in this region 
who inhabited the banks of this creek. 

I started to ride to the mountain one evening, and when 
my horse came to the bridge he refused to go over. I put 
spurs to him and attempted to force him over; when he got 
to the bridge, he reared up and came over backwards. It was 
with difficulty that I left the saddle and cleared the horse as 
he came over. I rolled over in the dust, and was up before 
the horse, unhurt, and caught him before he could get away. 
1 backed him to the middle of the bridge, got on, and con- 
tinued my journey. What frightened him 1 never could tell. 
He may have seen the reputed ghost, I did not. I reached 
the summit without further difficulty. 

In riding from the point where the road reaches the sum- 
' mit to the north end of the plateau, in places you hear a dis- 
i tinct reverberation from the cave underneath, proving the 
cavity to be large, and surface shell comparatively thin. 

The view from Point Lookout on a clear day is as 
I grand and imposing as one could wish to sec. To the north, 
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the Cumberland Mountains; nearer, at its base, the Ten- 
nessee River ; below, to the east, the Chattanooga Valley, 
with its creek of the same name ; at its head, on the banks 
of the river, the city of Chattanooga. About four miles 
east of this stretches Missionar>' Ridge, passing round whose 
northerly end is the Chickamauga River, which is distinctly 
seen in the valley beyond. To the west are Lookout Creek 
and the Racoon Mountains. They tell us we look into seven 
States from this point. 

On the extreme point stands Umbrella Rock. The staflf 
is a rock column about fifteen feet in height, surmounted by 
a flat rock which overhangs it in all directions, but does not 
rest directly on the column, there being interposed a small 
round boulder, which is countersunk into both the flat rock 
and the staff*. So perfectly balanced is this that one man can 
easily teeter it. Several attempts were made by some of the 
soldiers to dislodge it with long, strong poles forced between 
the two rocks, but fortunately without success. 

The rock forms upon this table-land are varied and won- 
derful, standing as they do on the open plain at this great 
altitude, moulded into many grotesque shapes, as if cut and 
placed there at great labor and expense, the largest group 
being known as Rock City. 

It was just west of Umbrella Rock that the first of 
Hooker's men reached the mountain top by a narrow path, 
where it would seem that one man should keep a thousand 
at "bay." 

I was fortunate next morning when I awoke in finding 
myself above the clouds, and seeing a sun-rise which was gor- 
geous beyond description. My window opened to the east, 
and as I looked out the sun was visible, but no valley below. 
The reflection from the clouds was dazzling to the eyes, as it 
was like looking on a sea of silver. Here and there in the 
distance could be seen the peaks of the highest mountains 
projecting through the clouds ; while, nearer, an occasional 
pine-tree, on some high summit, pierced with its top the 
** silver sea." 
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I had to make an early start for the city, and as I rode 
down the mountain-side I passed through the clouds, and 
there was no sun visible in the valley below. 

Almost directly under the point of Lookout is an exten- 
sive cave, the residents say as extensive as " Nickerjack " cave. 
At this time no one knew much about it. There were no 
guides at the cave, as there were few visitors. A party ven- 
tured in some distance, and reported extensive caverns and 
fissures of great depth, so deep that a stone thrown into 
them could be heard to bound and rebound until the sound 
was lost in the distance. 

Near the river issues a large spring, discharging enough 
clear, coo! water to supply a city. 

My principal duties were the payment of workmen who 
had been employed to rebuild the railroad for Sherman's 
advance into Georgia. 

My most interesting work was at the rolling mill, where 
the rails, that had been given the Sherman twist, were cut up 
and made over. There were millions of them, covering acres 
of ground. It is hardly credible that his army could have 
given the "twist" to so many rails as were brought in there 
to be smelted. 

My payments on these accounts ran into the millions. 

Our offices and quarters were in a double detached house, 
with numerous out-buildings in its rear, as is usual with South- 
ern houses. Our safes were kept in one of the rooms on the 
first floor; the tent of the color guard being just outside 
of these windows, they kept one post mounted in front of the 
house day and night. 

One Sunday we were aroused in the middle of the night 
by a noise down-stairs, and on getting up we heard a number 
of men beating a hasty retreat. On going down we found 
that they had attempted to carry off a small safe in which 
were the keys to the large safe. Had they succeeded they 
would have gotten less than S20,coo that night, though we 
, seldom had less than §100,000, often half a million. 

Something has been written about the system of military 
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lark, which they did. He was back at Dalton before any- 
•Dody had missed him, and his strange friend was still hover- 
ing round. He selected his most trustworthy engineer and 
conductor, telling them to be ready for orders at a moment's 
notice. 

He then gave orders to have all trains drawn out on the 
Chattanooga side of Dalton, as if to return there. They were 
to make all the noise they pleased. No sooner were these 
arrangements under way than the stranger disappeared. An 
hour later the post commander sent the superintendent word 
that the enemy were moving towards Chattanooga, and 
would probably strike the road nearer that place, which they 
did. Before sundown he received notice that the temporary 
track was completed. The paymaster was asked to go to his 
car, the superintendent mounted the engine, with his engi- 
neer and conductor, and with pay-car in tow went down to 
the break with them, and told them what they were expected 
to do. They passed over the break in safety, and were in 
Atlanta before morning. More than this, before morning 
every car had passed on towards Atlanta, and all reached 
there safely. 
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land was, yet when Colonel Hodges, the chief quartermaster 
of that army, came to my tent at Bridgeport and described 
to me the situation — the starving and dying condition of the 
overworked and underfed animals, the saucy conduct and 
positions of the enemy, and the pressingand increasing needs 
of Rosecrans's gallant army — I confess that my sanguine 
expectancy cooled considerably, and I feared that disaster 
and defeat would soon come upon Chattanooga. 

General Rosecrans, having been relieved from his com- 
mand a little later, came down to Bridgeport and stayed with 
me over night on his way to Nashville. He was more hopeful, 
but General Thomas, who succeeded him, was both hopeful 
and determined. General Grant, who had Just been assigned 
to our military division, telegraphed him (October 19, 1863), 
from Louisville, " Hold Chattanooga at all hazards. I wilt be 
there as soon as possible." He answered promptly, " I will 
hold the town till we starve." And it is to the very highest 
credit of his army that there was no murmuring, even at this 
hard condition — a condition that must have seemed desperate 
to the hungry soldiers during the thousand of futile expedi- 
ents which had hitherto been tried in vain to give the 
besieged army substantial relief in the way of supplies. 

On the 2ist of October I visited General Hooker at 
Stevenson, Alabama, about ten miSes distant from my head- 
quarters at Bridgeport, and during the interview he told me 
that General Grant was on the train coming south from Nash- 
ville. Hooker had made preparations to receive the general 
and have him conducted to his own quarters. Grant was 
at that time very lame, and suffering from the injuries 
» occasioned by the falling of his horse a short time before in the 
streets of New Orleans. Hooker sent a spring wagon and an 
officer of his staff to the depot, but for some reason he did not 
go himself. 

As I must take the same train southward bound, to get 

back to Bridgeport before dark, its arrival found me there at 

the station in waiting. I had presumed that General Grant 

^■MVDuld remain over night with General Hooker, but this pre- 
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sumption was not correct. Several acquaintances among the 
officers who were on the train met me as I stepped into the 
forward part of the car. General Grant, sitting near the rear 
of the car, was pointed out to me, and I passed on at once, as 
was proper, to pay my respects to him. 

Imagine my surprise when I saw him. He had been for 
some time before the public, the successful commander in 
important battles ; the newspapers had said much for him, 
and several virulent sheets had said much against him ; and 
so, judging by the accounts, I had conceived him to be of 
very large size and rough appearance. The actual man was 
quite different ; not larger than McClellan, at the time 
rather thin in flesh and very pale in complexion, and notice- 
ably self-contained and retiring. 

Without rising he extended his hand as I was presented, 
smiled pleasantly, and signified very briefly that it gave him 
pleasure to meet me. He then permitted me to continue the 
conversation. 

General Hooker's staff officer came with the tender of the 
conveyance and the offer of hospitality. 

The quick reply, made with some emphasis, at the time as- 
tonished me : '* If General Hooker wishes to see me he will 
find me on this train." I hardly need say that Hooker very 
soon presented himself and offered his courtesies in person to 
his new commander. 

Hooker was of full build, ruddy, handsome, then in the 
very prime of his manhood. I wondered at the contrast 
between these two men, and pondered upon the manner of 
their meeting. Grant evidently took this first occasion to 
assert himself. He never left the necessity for gaining a proper 
ascendancy over subordinate generals, where it was likely to 
be questioned, to a second interview. Yet he manifested 
only a quiet firmness. 

Declining Hooker's kind hospitality. Grant and staff went 
on with me to Bridgeport, where, as my housekeeping was 
not the best, in that cold, muddy, desolate, forsaken region to 
which we had but recently come, I was not a little anxious 



concerning my ability to entertain properly the distinguished 
guests. 

General Grant and I shared a common wall-tent between 
us. He had a humorous expression which I noticed as his 
eye fell upon a liquor flask hanging against the tent within. 
"That flask is not mine," I quickly said. " It was left here 
by an ofRcer, to be returned to Chattanooga ; I never drink." 
" Neither do I," was his prompt reply ; and his answer was 
not in sport. He was at that time free from every appear- 
ance of drinking, and I was happy, indeed, to find in his clear 
eye and clear face an unmistakable testimonial against the 
many falsehoods or exaggerations which envy and rivalry had 
set in motion, especially after the famous battle of Shiloh. 

The next morning, after a sunrise breakfast. General Raw- 
h'ns lifted his general, then " lame and suffering," as if he had 
been a child, into the saddle. The direct route across the 
Tennessee was held, as we have seen, by Confederate Bragg ; 
and the river road by way of Jasper, on our side, was exposed 
to sharp-shooters from the other bank, and to Confederate 
Wheeler's spasmodic raids. Yet almost without escort Grant 
risked the journey along the river, through Jasper, across 
swollen streams, through deep mud, and along roads that 
were already deemed too wretched and too dangerous for 
the wagons. This route was strewn with the wrecks of army 
vehicles and dead mules which our indefatigable quarter- 
master had been forced to abandon. It would have been 
an awful journey for a well man — a journey of more than 
forty miles. At times it was necessary to take the general 
from his horse. The soldiers carried hiin in their arms across 
the roughest places. Yielding to no weariness or sulTering, 
he pushed through to Chattanooga, reaching General Thomas 
the evening of the 23d of October. 

It was this remarkable journey which put Grant en rapport 
with Thomas and Hooker ; gave practicable shape to all good 
existing plans ; and soon changed an army on the very verge 

I of starvation into an active, healthful, well-supplied, conquer- 

^^^ ing force. 
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While with the general during his first visit to my Bridge- 
port tent, we were speaking of officers of rank who were 
dissatisfied with the size of their commands. He had no 
sympathy with such grumblers, and as little with the selfishly 
ambitious. He said, in answer to a remark of mine, to the 
effect that it was hard for an officer to pass from a higher 
command to a lower : " I do not think so, Howard ; a major- 
general is entitled to an army division and no more. Why ! 
I believe I should be flying in the face of Providence to seek 
a command higher than that intrusted to me." Such was my 
first instructive lesson in the great leader. He begat in me 
a confidence which years and experience never lessened. 

For an interview with General Thomas, then commanding 
our Army of the Cumberland, I went, on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1863, from our camp in Lookout Valley to Chattanooga. 

In the evening several officers were sitting together in an 
upper room, when General Sherman, having left his marching 
column back at Bridgeport, arrived upon the scene. He 
came bounding in after his usual buoyant manner. General 
Grant, whose bearing toward Sherman differed from that with 
other officers, being free, affectionate, and good humored, 
greeted him most cordially. Immediately after the ** How 
are you, Sherman?" and the reply, ** Thank you, as well as 
can be expected," he extended to him the ever welcome 
cigar. This Sherman proceeded to light, but without stop- 
ping his ready flow of hearty words, and not even pausing to 
sit down. 

Grant arrested his attention by some apt remark, and then 
said : ** Take the chair of honor ^ Sherman,** indicating a rocker 
with high back. ** The chair of honor? Oh, no ! that belongs 
to you, general," Grant, not a whit abashed by this compli- 
ment, said : ** I don't forget, Sherman, to give proper respect 
to age." — ** Well, then, if you put it on that ground, I must 
accept." 

That night I had the opportunity of hearing the proposed 
campaign discussed as never before. Sherman spoke quickly, 
but evinced much previous knowledge and thought. Grant 
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said that Sherman was accustomed on horseback to " bone " 
his campaigns, i.e., study them hard from morning till night. 

General Thomas furnished them the ammunition of 
knowledge, positive and abundant, of the surrounding moun- 
tainous regions of East Tennessee and Northern Georgia- 
General Grant appeared to listen with pleasant interest, and 
now and then made a pointed remark. Thomas was like the 
solid judge, confident and fixed in his knowledge of law; 
Sherman, like the brilliant advocate; and Grant, rendering 
his verdicts like an intelligent Jury. 

After the general plan of battle had been canvassed and 
settled upon, Sherman returned to his troops at Bridgeport, 
and marched them to us. 

On the 7th of November General Grant had given orders 
to General Thomas to attack Bragg, He was to use the 
private horses of officers, and take such team horses as could 
be made available for the purpose of moving the artillery. 
But General Thomas advised against the movement in his 
crippled condition, so that it was temporarily postponed. On 
the 23d of November, the preparation for this battle not yet 
being completed, owing to rains, breakages in the bridges, 
and other incidents belonging of necessity to large combined 
movements, General Grant determined to make a reconnois- 
sance instead of a battle.-. In plain sight of the enemy, and 
displayed before Generals Grant and Thomas, and other 
officers gathered at Fort Wood, General Gordon Granger 
deployed one division of the Fourth Corps and supported it 
by his other two. This force extended into line, presented 
a picture not often seen; the bayonets gleamed in the sun- 
light, the skirmishers sprang forward at proper intervals and 
covered the entire front, as alert and active as children at 
play. The Fourteenth Corps supported the right, and the 
Eleventh, massed in close order, was ready, in full view, to fol- 
low up the left. " Only a reconnoissance ! " Nothing like 
that solid, slow, thoughtful, solemn entrance into battle of 
Sumner's troops at Antietam, or French's Division without a 
r straggler or break in his line, on the second day at Chancellors- 
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ville, but a brisk, hearty, almost gay parade. The Confeder- 
ates stood on their breastworks to look at our supposed 
review and drill, when, to their astonishment, our lines went 
forward with rapidity toward the Orchard Knob. No strag- 
gling, no falling out from suspicious exhaustion, no hiding 
behind stumps and trees at this time. Soon the enemy's 
pickets were driven back or taken ; soon all those outward 
defences for a mile ahead near the knob were in our hands ; 
but not without bloodshed. Wood's Division alone lost over 
a hundred, killed and wounded. The Fourth Corps, every- 
body said, had done gallantly what was required ; and the 
other troops, in friendly rivalry, were ready and anxious to 
execute any movement. General Grant, at Fort Wood, kept 
looking steadily towards the troops just engaged and beyond. 
He was slowly smoking a cigar. General Thomas, using his 
glasses attentively, made no remark. I could see both gen- 
erals from my point of observation. I was curious to observe 
them in the approaching action, now sure to come. 

Rawlins (who was afterwards made Secretary of War) 
seemed to be unusually urgent about something, pressing his 
reasons into the general's seemingly inattentive ear. He 
was heard to say, " It will have a bad effect to let them come 
back and try it over again.*' When General Grant spoke at 
last, without turning to look at anybody, he said, ** Intrench 
them and send up support." In a moment aides and order- 
lies were in motion. General Thomas sent messengers to 
Granger, of the Fourth ; to Palmer, of the Fourteenth ; and to 
me, commanding the Eleventh. Within a few minutes a new 
line of intrenchments was in process of construction, facing 
and parallel with Missionary Ridge, with Orchard Knob as a 
point of support. The batteries were soon covered against 
sharpshooters and stray shots of the enemy. I know I felt 
freer to breathe when I placed my feet on that little ad- 
vanced hill than I had done since entering that beleaguered 
Chattanooga. 

In this brief combat I could observe the perfect self- 
possession and imperturbability of our leader. Grant's equa- 
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nimity was not marred by danger, or by the contagious 
excitement of battle. 

On the 25th, when Hooker, chafed and hindered by 
streams, impassable except by bridging, had at last advanced 
well on toward the crest of Missionary Ridge, far south of 
Bragg's actual left flank, and the enemy's attention was 
divided between the dogged attacks of Sherman's men on 
the north, and the sure approach of Hooker from the south, 
General Grant took this time in the afternoon (it might have 
been four o'clock), to order the firing of six cannon shot, near 
his own position, as a signal for the long waiting but never 
impatient Thomas to push forward his divisions and seize the 
rifle-pits at the base of the Ridge. As in ail the other great 
battles, the artillery, from its various available points, almost 
simultaneously opened upon the enemy's troops, as if to 
clear the way and make paths for a safer advance ; a doubtful 
measure with old troops, as it merely says, " Enemy, get 
ready ; we are coming ! " The divisions of Baird, T. J. 
Wood, Sheridan, and Johnson {probably thirty thousand 
effective men in all), sprang forward in line over the rough 
ground, through the underbrush, now appearing, now disap- 
pearing, to come again in sight, flags flying, bayonets gleam- 
ing, musketry rattling, cannon roaring, like Pickett's gallant 
advance at Gettysburg against the terrible Cemetery Ridge. 
Such was the handsome and rapid movement straight up to 
the enemy's lower line of rifle-pits. 

General Grant speaks in his report like a diligent and 
friendly observer under some excitement. He says : " These 
troops moved forward, drove the enemy from the rifle-pits at 
the base of the Ridge like bees from a hive, stopped but a 
moment until the whole were in line, and commenced the 
ascent of the mountain from right to left, almost simultane- 
ously, following closely the retreating enemy without further 
orders. They encountered a fearful volley of grape and can- 
ister from some thirty pieces of artillery, and musketry from 
still well-filled rifle-pits on the summit of the Ridge. Not a 
waver, however, was seen in all that long line of brave r 
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It was the 25th of November, late in the season, so that 
night came on soon after Thomas's men had reached the 
crest and had gotten into respectable order. Sherman's 
troops saw nothing of this grand work until it was nearly 
over, and then they pushed in as far as the Chickamauga. 
From this it will be seen why a quick, close, and continuous 
pursuit was not made. Sheridan, always on hand and ardent, 
did go on into the darkness as far as Mission Mills. Guns 
were captured, prisoners, small arms, and flags were gathered 
up from all quarters, but very soon the night shut down 
upon the joyful and victorious troops. 

After the cheerings, after the thrilling recitals around the 
camp-fires, while the soldiers are quiet and sleeping beneath 
the silent stars, the slow-moving ambulances, with their 
escorts of drummers and fifers and musicians (no music now), 
go sorrowfully over the field, which is rough and extensive, 
to gather up the wounded and bring them to the field-hos- 
pital. Then the indefatigable surgeons and assistant stew- 
ards keep up their benevolent though sad and bloody work 
for the entire night. Friend and foe are here treated alike. 
To delicate nerves all this — the pain, the blood, the bandages, 
the poorly-suppressed groan, and the ever recurring struggles 
of \\\v dying — all this is simply horrible, yet the weary sol- 
\liors who arc unhurt are oblivious to it all. The ground is 
covered with them, sleeping and dreaming of triumphs won 
«uul home scenes now nearer. 

\\\\\ the officers of rank, whose brains must be busy with 
plan** for the morrow, the watchful aides and orderlies who 
kj\» and i'onie with instructions and messages, and those who 
aiv vvMineeted with the medical corps, are obliged to hear 
IheMe eiies of pain and witness these torchlight scenes that 
lake hold on eternity, and make impressions too deep for 
human lau^;uage to utter. 

Allei the last charge four stout men carried a sergeant to 
the ivav. They stopped to rest. E. P. Smith, then of the 
Chii?.tian Conunission, drew near the stretcher, and speaking 
kindly, asked: "Where are you hurt, sergeant?" He an- 
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swers : "Almost up, sir." — "I mean in what part are you 
injured ? " He fixes his eyes on the speakers, and answers 
again: "Almost up to the top." Just then Mr. Smith un- 
covers his arm, and sees the frightful, shattering wound of 
the shell that struck him. "Yes," he says, turning his eye 
thither, " that's what did it. I was almost up ; but for that 
I should have reached the top." The sergeant was bearing 
the flag when he was hit. He died with the fainter and 
fainter utterance of " Almost up," while his companions on 
the heights he almost reached were echoing the cheers of the 
triumph that he would so much have enjoyed. It is com- 
forting to hope that his faithful spirit reached the crest of 
higher battlements than those which the living victors that 
day attained. 

What results from this sturdy work of twenty-five days 
since the first advance on Orchard Knob, the 23d of Novem- 
ber! 

The poor, suffering, besieged, reenforced from east and 
west, had beaten the besiegers, gained Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge, and driven Bragg's army beyond 
Taylor's Ridge, with a loss to him of at least ten thousand 
men, gaining in morale far more than in numbers. The vic- 
torious army, capturing between six and seven thousand 
prisoners, forty pieces of artillery, sixty-nine artillery car- 
riages, and seven thousand stand of small arms, breaking up 
connection between Bragg and Longstreet, had forced the 
one southward and the other northward, compelling the latter 
to cease harassing Burnside. They had really made a large 
breach in the enemy's grand strategic line of armies, and 
splendidly prepared the way for Sherman's even more bril- 
liant spring campaign. 

It was Grant's purpose to concentrate superior numbers. 
It was always the true way against an enemy so much like us 
in skill, courage, and warlike appliances, such as the splitting 
of a common country would certainly produce. Grant was 
obliged to attack positions of great natural strength and the 
best kind of artificial protection, in the way of intrenchments 
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and breastworks. This he did here as ever with skill, steadi- 
ness, and vigor. Yes, with persistent, resistless energy. This 
was Grant in 1863. 

On Wednesday, the 25th of March, 1885, being at the 
house of a friend in Brooklyn, I received a kindly note from 
Colonel F. D. Grant, saying that his father would be glad to 
see me at any time when he could see anyone. ** About the 
middle of the day is generally his best time, between 12 and 
2 P.M.*' 

The next day, Thursday, at half-past one, my brother and 
myself appeared at the general's house on Sixty-sixth Street. 
A servant showed us into a little reception room to the right 
of the main hall. I was afraid of too much noise and com- 
pany when I saw the numerous coats and hats lodged in the 
corners and on chairs, but in a moment Colonel Grant ap- 
peared and gave to us a warm welcome. My brother thought 
it not best for him to see the general, and Colonel Grant led 
the way for me. At the foot of the stairs he said : ** Father 
wished me to apprise you of his inability to talk; so, owing 
to his trouble, you must do the talking." 

The colonel left me at the door of his father's room. It 
was in front, on the south side. The general was alone, 
though through the open doors I could see members of the 
family and friends on the same floor and within call. 

He reclined on his favorite chair opposite the hall door. 
The chair seemed like the ordinary sea-chair, covered. His 
feet rested upon the extension, and his head leaned against 
the high part. 

** How do you do, general?" he said, as he turned his face 
toward me and extended his right hand. I took his hand, 
and heeding Colonel Grant's warning, began to talk. I tried 
to express my thanks for the interview and my deep sympa- 
thy for him in his affliction. 

His face was natural except for the large, swollen appear- 
ance of the left side, extending from his lip down toward his 
neck. The swelling seemed as large as a hen's egg, only flat- 
tened and more extended. His face was whitish, but not 
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emaciated. He turned toward the south window, and asked 
me to pass around and take a seat on that side. This was 
evidently easier for him, and a chair had been placed there 
near his feet. 

The general's own voice could hardly be recognized. It 
was the sound of a voice muffled, or half stifled by something 
in the mouth. Yet, notwithstanding the difficulty, and my 
effort not to let him do so, the general kept talking to me 
with an indistinct utterance. 

I spoke of the action of Congress and of the different leg- 
islatures; of the thousands of his old soldiers gathered into 
the Grand Army organizations. " You will not be forgotten 
by them at this time, and never will be." 

He expressed his gladness at this, but desired me to 
return to the subject of prayer and its fruits. 

During our conversation General Grant was cheerful and 
patient, but now and then he changed the place of his head 
quickly, as if in pain, and this motion warned me. I rose and 
said that I must not stay too long, for I would not weary him 
or add to his sufferings. 

I declared at parting: " O General, how much I wish I 
could do something to help you ! But you can always com- 
mand me, if it should occur to you that I could do some- 
thing." Then I asked, doubtless with some evident emotion, 
as I held his hand : " Is there anything, General ? " 

He answered slowly and very kindly : " Nothing more, 
General Howard ; nothing besides what you have been 
doing." 
I " Good-by, General Grant ; may God bless you." 

" Thank you. Good-by." 

The general had the same complete self-possession as 
always, was cheerful, without a lisp of impatience or com- 
plaint under his affliction. It was the submission of a great 
I heart, in its own unstudied way, to the Heavenly Father, the 
' Eternal Friend. 

He had confidence in himself, it is true, but it was because 
I he knew of a power beyond self; because he was helped and 
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Strengthened by that real power beyond self. You may call 
it spirit, providence, or God. The name is not material. It 
is all the same. When in the outset, irt 1861, seeking McClel- 
lan in order to get on his staff, but turning back in self-dis- 
trust ; when, afterward, trying his memory over forgotten 
military knowledge, he hesitated to take his first assignment ; 
when set aside by Halleck, without any men to command, he 
followed humbly in the march, and was just about to leave 
the front in despair, as Sherman in pure friendship urged him 
to stay yet longer ; at these times there was no self-confi- 
dence. Oh, no ! They came — the confidence, the self-abn^a- 
tion, the imperturbable face behind which surged all the strong 
emotions of a strong man, with all the qualities of mind and 
heart and character to make him a successful leader of the 
host — they came from the same source whence Washington 
obtained his nobility, Jefferson his wisdom, Andrew Jackson 
his indomitable patriotism, and Lincoln his great-hearted, 
loving kindness. It was from Him who is in all things and 
over all things, from Him who cares for the unicorn but for- 
gets not the sparrow — from our Almighty Father and Friend, 
whose great spirit dwells in the hearts and souls of the chil- 
dren of men. 

Plans like that of Vicksburg, which rival in conception and 
execution any of Napoleon's, and those which terminated in 
the final victory over General Lee at Appomattox, which vic- 
tory exceeds in everyway the Waterloo of Wellington — these 
were not attributable to lucky ventures. No ; they came from 
a solid brain, warmed and brightened by a strong, true heart, 
all of which were helped to enlargement by the truest adjuster 
of human events, the King of kings. So I have long believed, 
and so, I am sure. General Grant himself believed. 

The plaudits of a world have followed him to his honored 
tomb, where, on the banks of the Hudson, whose bosom will 
for ages bear the teeming millions of freemen to and fro, few 
of the passers will go by without seeing at Riverside and 
naming the place where the saviour of his country rests. And 
may the day soon come when a suitable monument shall so 



mark the spot that al! who pass shall behold the consecrateH 
granite and think of what it means. 

As it is of use to mariners to study the charts of the sea 
and note the labors of successful voyagers, so it is of the first 
importance to examine well the map of human life and care- 
fully note the character, work, and conduct of successful men. 
First, the skill beyond price must be sought out — that skill 
which makes the very heavens and earth contribute to safety, 
to fame, to greatness, to success; and, second, the craggy 
banks, the rocks and shoals of human souls, should be known 
in order to be shunned. General Grant, whose work is done, 
furnishes such a map of life. 

Certainly, tried by any standard, measured by any plumb- 
line, human or divine, his was a remarkable, nay, a marvellous, 
career. And it had its fitting close. Amid great bodily suf- 
fering he made a last supreme effort. By that effort he earned 
and gave to his family a handsome fortune, and then said; 
■' If it is within God's providence that I should go now, I am 
ready to obey His call without a murmur." His faith was 
as simple and as strong as that of a child. He was like his 
mother. Mother and child are to-day in the arms of the 
Beloved. In the large universe there are many mansions, 
prepared by the expansive love of Christ. Let us go there 
to find our hero, our leader, our brother, our friend. 



di 



THE STORY OF FORT SUMTER. 

An Address delivered by General Stewart L. Woodford, late U. S. V., kef ore 
the New York Commandery, Military Order Loyal legion. May 7, 1890. 

The story of warfare that I would tell you to-night has 
not the brilliant romance and the picturesque interest that 
cluster around Sherman's wondrous march from Atlanta to 
the sea. It lacks that pulse-kindling charm of constant victory 
which makes the story of the campaign in the valley, though 
told in simple prose, stirring and musical as a battle lyric, so 
that when I speak but the name of gallant Phil Sheridan, you 
hear the echoing hoofs of his black horse riding down from 
Winchester, you catch the still living notes of his bugles 
sounding to the charge, and see the flash of his troopers* 
sabres as still they bear down the flying foe and lift the old 
flag nearer to heaven and victory. 

Nor is my story of the broad sweep of generalship, the 
massing of many thousands, with the consciousness that in 
their progress the entire war was bound up, which add such 
dramatic force and epic intensity to the record of those long, 
bloody, and terrible struggles in Virginia, from the sad hour 
when Stonewall Jackson's zealous bigotry turned our half- 
won victory at Manassas into bitter defeat until Grant crushed 
Lee beyond the Appomattox. 

But the story of Fort Sumter has for all a touching, 
though humiliating, interest, as being the spot where the 
Rebellion opened its sad record ; while for myself it is the 
centre around which two years of campaigning revolved. 
In the efforts that we made to reach it many noble comrades 
fell ; and long it shall stand pictured in memory, with the 
softly heaving waves of the harbor plashing round it, with the 
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haze of the Carolinian atmosphere softening its outlines, and 
the spires of Charleston rising above it in the distance. 

Come with me, then, to-night, to that low and sandy 
shore of Morris Island, with its scanty growth of stunted 
pine and palmetto, with its sky soft and dreamy as the famed 
skies of Italy, with its great ocean tides beating in and out 
upon the beach like the tireless pulse of time. . . , 

And here let us begin the story of Sumter. 

In November, i860, the fortifications of Charleston Harbor 
consisted of three works^Castle Pinckney, an old-fashioned, 
circular brick fort, on Shute's Folly Island, and about one 
mile east of the city; Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island, 
still farther to the east, and famous as being on the site of the 
old fort of palmetto logs, where, during the long bombard- 
ment by the British fleet in Revolutionary days, the gallant 
William Jasper leaped from the low rampart upon the beach 
below, and seizing the flag that had been shot down, rehoisted 
it above the fort; and lastly, Fort Sumter, an unfinished 
fortification, named after General Thomas Sumter, the famous 
partisan leader of the Revolution, and who was familiarly 
known as the " Gamecock of the CaroHnas." 

The armament of Castle Pinckney consisted of twenty- 
two cannon, two mortars, and four light pieces; that of 
Moultrie, of forty-five cannon and seven light pieces; while 
Sumter mounted seventy-eight heavy guns of various calibre. 

The entire force of United States troops in these fortifica- 
tions was composed of two weak companies of artillery under 
command of Major Robert Anderson, and a few engineer 
employees under Captain John G. Foster, 

Of these a sergeant and squad of men were stationed at 
Castle Pinckney for the care of the quarters and the guns ; a 
similar handful were at Sumter; while most of the little force 
were at Moultrie, where Anderson had his headquarters. 

Such was the military situation when South Carolina 
began to proclaim, without disguise, her purpose to secede 
and to possess herself of the fortifications on her coast. You 
remember how our Government paid no apparent heed, and 
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yet the authorities at Washington were fully and betimes 
forewarned. Anxious to know how early and how far the 
War Department was informed of the condition of things in 
Charleston Harbor, I applied for permission to examine the 
records at Washingfton soon after I was mustered out of the 
service. On the files of the Engineer Department I found a 
letter, which still remains there, dated as early as November 
24, i860, from Captain Foster to Colonel De Russy, then the 
chief of the engineer corps, in which the captain states that, 
at the request of Major Anderson, he has, in company with 
that officer, made a thorough inspection of the forts in the 
harbor; that, in the opinion of Anderson, one additional 
company of artillery should at once be sent to garrison Castle 
Pinckney, which, in the terse language of the letter, ** com- 
mands the city of Charleston." Upon the back of the letter 
is the simple but significant indorsement, in his own hand- 
writing, '* Return to Governor Floyd." 

You may recall him as Mr. Buchanan's Secretary of 
War. 

On November 30, Captain Foster again writes to Colonel 
Do Russy, saying; "I think that more troops should have 
been sent here to guard the forts, and I believe that no seri- 
ous demonstration on the part of the populace would have 
met such a course." 

On this is indorsed: "Colonel Cooper says this has been 
shown to the Secretary of War. H. G. W." The initials, 
pl.iccd there by himself, are those of the gallant Horatio G. 
Wright, who succeeded to the command of the Sixth Army 
Corps after the loved Sedgwick fell. 

On December 2, application was made by Captain Foster 
for the small supply of four boxes of muskets and sixty 
rounds of cartridge per man, to arm the few civilians or hired 
laborers who constituted the engineer corps. These arms 
and ammunition were in the United States arsenal at Charles- 
ton, a building which still had a Federal keeper, and over 
which still floated the Federal flag. 

On this application is the following indorsement, also in 
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' General Wright's handwriting: " Handed to adjutant-general, 
and by him laid before the Secretary of War on the sixth of 
December. Returned by adjutant-general on the seventh. 
Action deferred for the present. See Captain Foster's letter 
of December 4." 

Even at the risk of wearying you with detail, but in 
simple justice to the noble fidelity of my old commander, 
whose heart was so loyal while the Government was so timo. 
rous or so lukewarm, let me repeat Captain Foster's language 
in this letter of December 4: 

" I feel that I have done my duty, and that if any overt 
act takes place, no blame can properly attach to me. I 
regret, however, that sufficient soldiers are not in this harbor 
to garrison these two works [Pinckney and Sumter]. The 
Government will soon have to decide whether to maintain 
them or to pive them up to South Carolina, If it be decided 
to maintain them, troops must instantly be sent, and in large 
numbers. If it be decided to give them up, the present 
arrangement will answer very well." 

On December 17, Captain Foster, acting on his own patri- 
otic judgment, but without orders, went to Charleston and 
took from the Federal arsenal forty muskets, with which to 
arm his laborers. Early on the morning of the 19th, he 
received a telegram from Secretary Floyd, directing him 
instantly to return the arms to the arsenal. 

On the next day, the 2oth, the South Carolinians decided, 
in State convention, to secede, and proclaimed their State an 
independent sovereignty. Charleston was thronged with 
leaders from all the Southern States; with soldiers of West 
Point, whose fidelity to the Union which had educated and 
fed them had been corrupted by th:: theories of Calhoun and 
the necessities of slavery; with curious tourists from foreign 
lands, who had come, as medical students come to hospital 
wards, to watch the symptoms and processes of the dissolu- 
tion of the Republic ; and all alike ivere delirious with the 
epidemic madness of the hour, were hopeful, resolute, enthu- 
siastic. Bells pealed and cannon boomed. In gay saloons 
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fair women wore the colors of the new State. At the tables 
of the rich the wine sparkled as the toast of the palmetto 
was drunk. In the Federal courts, judges put by the Federal 
ermine with a sneer. In the temples of God, priests blessed 
the banners of the slaveholders* hope and prayed for the 
downfall of the nation. And amid this carnival of ambition, 
of misguided sincerity, and of fanaticism, there remained 
loyal only the few brave hearts that beat beneath the Federal 
blue in the thinly guarded forts, and here and there a man 
who dwelt alone amid the maddened crowd, like righteous 
Lot in Sodom, and who folded the old flag of his fathers, 
and put it tenderly away in the innermost sanctuary of his 
dwelling, and then waited patientl}^ during weary years for 
the coming of the flag once more in triumph. 

But few ventured to breast the storm. There was one, 
whose name should live honored in a nation's memory, a 
wise, true man, the greatest lawyer of his State, James L. 
Pettigrew, who, when his minister first dropped from the 
service the prayer for the President of the United States, 
rose in his pew in the middle aisle of Charleston's most 
fashionable church, and slowly and with distinct voice re- 
peated : *' Most humbly and heartily we beseech Thee with 
Thy favor to behold and bless Thy servant, the President of 
these United States.** Then, placing his prayer-book in the 
rack, and drawing his wife*s arm within his own, he left the 
church, nor entered it again until his body was borne there 
for burial. 

To their honor be it said, that even the Carolinians 
respected his sincerity and candor, and never molested him. 
To the honor of one whose weary brain and loving heart 
are also now at rest, let me tell that, when our forces had 
entered Charleston, and it had fallen to my lot to assume 
command of the city, I received an order from President 
Lincoln to find the widow and family of Mr. Pettigrew, and 
minister to their wants so far as was in our power. 

And one other there was, whose name is not on the 
" world's broad tongue," a man of the lower walk in life, of 
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' moderate means, an Irishman by birth, but a citizen by oatU 
and an American by love, who, standing in a salesroom 
when the auctioneer, after knocking down odd lots of dry 
goods and remnants, picked up an American flag and cast it 
down with the contemptuous remark that he would not ask 
a bid for that useless rag — spoke up and said : " I bid for it 
$10;" and elbowing his waj' through the astonished crowd, 
took up the flag, paid his bid. and bore it off. Four years 
afterward that flag was given to the Federal commander of 
the city, and floated over my headquarters so long as I 
remained in command. Brave, loyal Tom Hogan ! Probably 
no one in this brilliant audience has ever heard his name; 
but as first 1 took him by the hand and looked into his 
honest, silent face, for he was as reticent as Grant, I felt that 
I met and knew a man. 

On the night of December 26, Major Anderson evacuated 
Fort Moultrie, which was untenable by his small force, spiked 
his guns, burned the gun-carriages, and transferred his small 
command in two schooners to Fort Sumter. This act was 
without orders and against the do-nothing and helpless pol- 
icy which had thus far controlled the Government. But it 
showed the wisdom and prompt decision of the trained sol- 
dier and the spirit of the loyal citizen. Anderson in Moultrie 
must have surrendered without a shot whenever Carolina 
reached her itching palm to grasp this first fruit of her 
treason. Anderson in Sumter could only be starved out or 
shelled out. That sail by night, over the wintry waves of 
Charleston Harbor, was but a simple act. Yet that simple 
but resolute loyalty, in its almost immediate results, shiv- 
ered the cloud-castles which treason had built in ambitious 
dreams; drove from his placeof trust the Judas-like Secretary 
of War ; brought the irresolute President face to face with the 
question of the nation's life, and woke the loyal North from 
its strange slumbering on the brink of death. From that 
hour the flag on Sumter floated an armed answer to the 
challenge which secession gave. From that hour there was 
no possible path open to the nation except disgraceful sur- 
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render or the best battle that the North could make for unity 
and nationality. 

The leaders of the Rebellion felt the full meaning and 
necessary result of this act more quickly and surely than did 
we. They cried out that Federal faith had been broken. 
Secretary Floyd, their faithful ally, demanded the return of 
Anderson to Moultrie ; and, failing to secure this, resigned. 

Sumter at once took its place in history. It was dear from 
that hour to each patriot's heart as the first spot in all the 
long record of bold demand, of cowardly surrender, and of 
time-serving expediency, where loyalty had squarely said to 
aggressive treason, " Halt ! " The whole nation breathed 
more freely, and took somewhat of hope and courage, because 
one man had been found resolute enough to do one manly 
deed. 

Let us recall the appearance of Sumter when Anderson 
transferred his feeble garrison to its protection. The fort 
was built on an artificial island, which had been constructed 
by dumping stone upon a shoal that lay on the south side of 
the principal ship channel to Charleston Harbor. Sumter was 
pentagonal in form, and its five sides of brick, made solid by 
concrete, rose sixty feet above the water. It was pierced for 
an armament of one hundred and thirty-five guns, which were 
to be placed in three tiers. Two tiers were to be in casemates, 
and one en barbette, or on the top of the wall. The embrasures 
of the upper tier of casemates were never completed. They 
were filled up with brick during Major Anderson's occupation 
of the fort, and so remained during all the succeeding operations 
and siege. Seventy-eight guns of various calibre composed 
its then armanent, the most efficient of which were placed en 
barbette. On the east and west sides of the parade were bar- 
racks for the privates, and on the south side were the officers* 
quarters. These were all wooden structures. The wharf by 
which access was had to the fort was on the southern side 
against the gorge wall. Looking from the sea front, Sumter 
lay nearly midway between Sullivan's Island on the north 
and the low, sandy ridges of Morris on the south, and about 
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5^00 yards from either. The main ship channel was between 
r and Sullivan's Island. The water between the fort 
and Morris Island was for the most part comparatively shal- 
James Island lay to the west and southwest, while to 
|the northwest, and at a distance of three and one-third miles, 
iBsc the steeples of Charleston. The city could have been 
barely reached by the heaviest guns of the barbette battery. 
Castle Pinckney lay in the direction of the city, and was dis- 
tant about two and one-third miles. 

Sullivan's, Morris, and James Islands thus formed a seg- 
ment of three-fourths ofa circle around Sumter. They were 
so close under the guns of the fort that, with the then limited 
experience in the construction of earthworks, no batteries 
could have been erected under fire from Sumter sufficiently 
strong to prevent the re-enforcement and supplying of the 
fort, had Anderson been allowed to open fire at the first 
upon the rebel working parties. Could he have thrown a 
shell for each shovelful of earth, that network of batteries 
could not have coiled round him in deadly embrace, and the 
" Star of the West " could have safely come to his succor. 

At noon of December 27, the flag of the nation was raised 
over the defenders of the fort. Major Anderson knelt, holding 
■ the halliards, while Rev. Matthew Harris, an army chaplain, 
offered fervent prayer for that dear flag and for the loyal few 
who stood beneath its folds. So may Martin Luther have 
prayed when alone he nailed his challenge to the cathedral 
door at Worms, So may our fathers have prayed when they 
signed the Declaration. The chaplain's amen died upon the 
air, and then they raised their flag — their flag and ours — to its 
place, and bared their heads before its glory, and invoked 
upon it benedictions. Fitting consecration upon the terrible 
years that were to follow, that the flag should go up over 
Sumter with prayer, for when years after it came back, it 
bore in its folds liberty to all men beneath its stars. God 
had answered the prayer with victory to the nation and with 
I justice to man. 

Let me bid you tarry a moment, as I name the loyal few 
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who stood there that day. You know their commander 
instinctively — a quiet, sad-faced, soldierly-looking man of 
medium size, whose locks are iron-gray, whose manners mod- 
est and whose voice gentle as those of loving womanhood ; 
our war's earliest hero, Robert Anderson. With him, and all 
belonging to the First Regular Artillery, are Captain Abner 
Doubleday, afterward major-general, and long connected 
with the Army of the Potomac ; Lieutenant and Brevet Cap- 
ain Truman Seymour, afterward brigadier-general, and who 
served in South Carolina, Florida, and Virginia ; Lieutenant 
Talbot, who died at Washington early in the war ; Lieuten- 
ant Jefferson C. Davis, afterward major-general, and the 
plucky, fighting commander of the Fourteenth Army Corps. 
There was also Captain John G. Foster of the engineers, 
afterward commander of the Eighteenth Army Corps, and 
successively of the departments of North Carolina, of the 
South, and of Florida ; a great-hearted, whole-souled, impet- 
uous man, who is loved to-day by every man who served 
under him. And there, too, was Assistant-Surgeon S. W. 
Crawford, who soon threw lancet and bandages by, and, ris. 
ing by dint of nerve and cool bravery, became major-general, 
and led the division of the Keystone State at Cedar Mountain, 
at Antietam, Gettysburg, and was in at the death at Five 
Forks. 

Behind them, on the parade, there stood the little garrison 
— two skeleton companies of artillery and forty-three work- 
men of the engineers — less than a hundred souls, all told. 

And then all wearily the days and weeks dragged on. 
New fortifications rose day by day on each sand-hill about 
the harbor; vessels of war, bearing the Confederate flag, 
steamed insultingly near, and the islands were white as 
harvest fields, with the tents of the fast-gathering rebel sol- 
diery; and still, by positive orders, Anderson was bidden 
to stand in idle helplessness beside his silent, indignant can- 
non. The attempt to provision our men by the " Star of the 
West" in January, 1861, failed, and slowly the hours went 
by until the springtime came. At Washington the Peace 
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Convention had met and talked and adjourned. Treason had 
grown bolder. The States" rights loyalists had dallied with 
Delilah until their locks were shorn and they were bound and 
helpless. Doubt and hesitation were saddening our northern 
hearts and unnerving the old Puritan daring. The 4th of 
March had come and gone. Threatened even then by assas- 
sination, the President-elect of a great nation had entered 
Washington in darkness and by strategy. Guarded by artil- 
lery, he had ridden to the portico of the Capitol, and, standing 
there, gaunt of figure, but beautiful in spirit, with weary eye 
looking out upon the immense multitude who thronged about 
him, one-half of whom hated alike his nation and himself, he 
had taken his oath to protect and defend the Government, 
and had pleaded for peace and unity in words whose patient 
love and wondrous simplicity seem to us now almost inspired. 

Slowly and with labor Mr. Lincoln had essayed to gather 
up the reins of government. In far distant posts the little 
army was scattered. Idly our few vessels sailed on far-off 
seas. Most of our scant supply of ordnance and military 
material lay stored in Southern arsenals, or had been already 
seized by Confederate bands. And so the nation drifted 
helplessly toward ruin. The soldiers in Charleston Harbor 
fretted like caged eagles, beating impatient wings against 
unyielding bars, while the loyal North stood like one 
awakening from deep slumber to confront unexpected dan- 
ger, uncomprehending and bewildered. But such lull before 
the storm could not last. The day came when Sumter 
must be re-enforced, or surrender from starvation of its 
garrison. Abraham Lincoln went forth to meet the duty of 
the hour, and sent forward bread and powder. Southern 
leaders had gone loo far to turn back now, and from 
Montgomery to Charleston flashed the order to seize the 
fort. 

On April 11 formal demand was made for its surrender, 
and promptly refused. Early in the morning of the I2th it 
was renewed, and again rejected, and, on leaving the fort at 
3.30 that morning. General Beauregard's aids gave notice 
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that their "batteries would open fire in one hour.** The 
moment came. A signal shell from James Island opened the 
bombardment, and the war, with all its untold horror and 
suffering, had begun. The aged Edmund RufHn of Virginia 
fired that first shot at Sumter. Fearfully was it avenged upon 
him, for the hand that thus first smote the flag with open and 
deliberate shame was, when the war had ended, raised against 
his own life, and he sleeps to-night under the sods of Vir- 
ginia, in the grave of a suicide. 

For three hours the fire of nearly fifty guns was concen- 
trated upon Sumter before the silent fort made reply. But 
at seven o'clock — and honor to the hand that fired that first 
shot for the Union and the flag — the battery of Abner 
Doubleday opened upon Moultrie. Having but seven hundred 
cartridges at the commencement of the action, the Federal 
gunners could not long maintain a steady fire. Their scanty 
numbers also made it difficult to work their heavy guns with 
any rapidity. And so passed the first day. After nightfall 
the rebel fire slackened, and the little garrison employed the 
brief respite in making cartridge-bags, cutting up for this 
use their sheets, blankets, and even their clothing. Mean- 
while three United States men-of-war had appeared off the 
bar. So near, and yet for help so far away ! Daybreak of 
the 13th brought no change. The rebel fire was even more 
regular and better directed than the day before. The garri- 
son replied so long as their cartridges lasted, and until — the 
officers* quarters having taken fire — the flames neared the 
magazines. They were compelled to throw all but five 
barrels of powder into the water, and after that could fire 
but one gun in each ten minutes. 

There has been much discussion as to who was the first 
volunteer. He did duty there that day, and, if you will ex- 
cuse the ** bull/* he was two. For when the flagstaff, having 
been thrice hit, was at last shot away and the flag fell, Lieu- 
tenants Hall and Snyder, two regulars, seized and lashed it to 
a temporary staff; and then Peter Hart, once a sergeant in 
Anderson's company, but then a carpenter in Foster's employ, 



and one Davy, a day laborer, hired by the engineers, volun- 
teered, and, springing upon the parapet, fixed the standard in 
its place. Thus early rushed the volunteers to lift the insulted 
flag. Thus, side by side, in defeat as in victory, from the 
beginning to the end, the men of West Point and the men 
from the plough, the forge, the counting-room, and the desk, 
stood round the flag and held it up until once more its stripes 
streamed out in unquestioned power, and its stars flashed in 
final triumph. Soon after, aides from General Beauregard 
came off to the fort, offering terms of honorable capitulation. 
Further resistance was deemed useless. The ships off the 
bar had not attempted to enter. The last of the rice had been 
cooked that morning; the bread was all gone; salt pork 
was the only article of food left, and but four barrels of pow- 
der and three cartridges remained. The terms offered were 
accepted. Our flag was lowered and the white flag raised, 
April 13, 1861. 

That night the garrison rested in the fort. The next 
morning communication was had with the fleet, and the evac- 
■ uation arranged. The troops were formed on the parade. 
The flag was duly saluted with fifty guns, and then our 
troops marched out, drums beating and colors flying, bringing 
away with them all company and private property, and bear- 
ing still in their loyal keeping the battle-scarred flag of 
Sumter. They first went on board the " Isabel," whence they 
were transferred to the " Baltic," and at once sailed for New 
York. 

Perhaps some here to-night were in New York that day, 
when, business laid aside and for the hour all partisanship 
silent, the people of the metropolis gathered in council at 
Union Square. You recall how Anderson and his comrades 
came that day up Broadway, and how they brought the 
Sumter flag and laid it tenderly for sacred keeping on the 
arm of the Washington statue. The cold bronze seemed to 
fold itself round the flag in a deathless holding, and the grand 
face, looking westward toward the sunset, caught living lustre 
from the light. The dead captain of Virginia held the flag 
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which his living children spurned, and, looking^ westward, 
beckoned from Illinois the statesman Lincoln, who should 
equal his civic honor, and the soldier Grant, ivho should sur- 
pass his military fame. 

Thus Sumter opened the war. Its guns woke answering 
echoes in each patriot's heart, as their first flash revealed, the 
broad land over, the traitor on the one side and the loyalist 
on the other. The flag had gone down in sorrow and in 
shame on Sumter's wall. But oh ! it found quick and glori- 
ous resurrection as it floated above each patriot*s home 
throughout the North, and streamed out from almost every 
church-spire, a living evangel of justice and freedom. 

For many months Sumter holds no prominence in the 
records of the Rebellion. The Confederates occupied and 
strengthened it, and, under the protection of its guns, kept 
Charleston Harbor open for supplies from the so-called neu- 
tral nations. But once during the two following years did 
our Government direct any action toward this quarter. In 
Januar>' of 1862, an attempt was made to eflectually blockade 
Charleston by sinking in the channels of the harbor a fleet of 
old whaling vessels, heavily laden with stone. But the spring 
tides swept out the hulks of the stone fleet and broke them 
up, and soon their great ribs bleached along the shores of 
Morris and Folly Islands, by their ghostly appearance scaring 
the poor contrabands and making our horses shy as we rode 
down the beach by moonlight. 

In April, 1863, the first attempt was made to regain 
Sumter. It was intrusted to the navy. Vessels new to those 
waters — iron-clads, slow, clumsy, and heavily mailed — were to 
be the agents of the work. Gigantic guns — guns that threw 
a shot weighing four hundred and twenty pounds with a 
momentum of a thousand tons — were to test the strength 
of masonry and their own power of endurance. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of April 7 the fleet of 
Commodore Dupont steamed along the eastern shore of 
Morris Island. As told by one who was on board, there was 
no cloud in the sky, nor hardly a ripple on the sea. Through 
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the clear, soft atmosphere of the bright spring morning they 
saw the grim walls of Sumter, sullen and defiant, in mid- 
channel. At one angle hung the Confederate flag; at the 
other the Carolinian palmetto drooped lazily down against its 
stafT Nine in number, the iron-clads, turreted like the 
"Catskill," or roofed like the "New Ironsides," advanced stead- 
ily to their work. Five wooden gunboats awaited at some 
little distance the signal to join their consorts. So soon as our 
advanced monitors got fairly within range, the rebels opened 
a terrific and concentric fire from every available battery. 
The ironclads had thirty guns with which to reply. Unsuc- 
cessful as was the attack, it was one of the most gallant naval 
fights of the war. The little " Keokuk " ran within four hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the great batteries of Sumter, and 
with slowly revolving turret deliberately delivered her fire. 
The angry bolts flashed, and great masses of masonry were 
knocked from the solid walls. But she was at last compelled 
to withdraw, fearfully wounded in turret and hull by the 
plunging shots from the barbette guns. The other ironclads 
suffered only less severely, and within an hour Dupont was 
reluctantly compelled to withdraw his fleet and abandon his 
task. The failure made the name of Sumter once more the 
watchword of defiance throughout the Southern Confederacy. 
and once more rebel orators rounded up their periods, and 
rebel soldiers pledged their comrades with the toast ; " Sum- 
ter, the Gamecock of the Carolinas." 

On June iz, 1863, General Quincy A. Gillmore, who had 
already attracted public attention by his artillery operations 
against Pulaski and his brief campaign in Kentucky, succeeded 
General David Hunter in command of the Department of the 
South. On the 6th of July following. Commodore Daiilgren 
relieved Commodore Dupont. Combined and continuous 
efforts were now to be made for the reduction of the forts 
in Charleston Harbor and the occupation of the city. With 
a clearly defined plan of operations, carefully matured, 
Gillmore set himself about his task. His scheme embraced 
these points : 
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X. The occupation of Morris Island by the land forces 
urder hi- c:n:niarsd. 

2. The reduction of Fort Wagner, distant twenty-six 

hur.dred \-4rds froa: Sumter, and, necessarily, "with this rcduc- 

tier, cf Wa^.er, that of Fort Gregg, on Cumnriings*s Point; 

for Gre^g lay under the guas of Wagner and at their mercy. 

X. The demolition of Sumter. 

4. Then the pushing on of the ironclads through the 
channel cbstrjctions into the harbor, and the consequent 
occupation of Charleston and its defences. 

The descent from Folly Island upon the southern end 
of Morris Island, and the firm establishment of his troops 
thereon, were effected on July la On the nth Wagner was 
unsuccessfully assaulted by a force under General Truman 
Se}Tnour. Gillmore at once began throwing up earthworks. 
These were pushed fonnard with great energy ; siege guns 
were mounted, and at noon of the i8th, all things being in 
readiness, our land batteries opened upon Wagner, while the 
ironclads, moving up into the channel abreast of the fort, 
took an active and efficient part in the bombardment. The 
guns of Wagner were soon silenced and the garrison driven 
into their bombproofs. Just before sunset an assault was 
ordered. The three brigades constituting the assaulting force 
were formed upon the beach. General Strong's leading, with 
the Fifty-fourth (colored) Massachusetts Regiment at its 
head. 

Rapidly and silently the column moved over the narrow 
strip of beach, so narrow that in the immediate front of 
Wagner twenty-five yards measured its width from the marsh 
to the surf. The twilight had come, and it was cloudy with 
slight rain ; but the vigilant rebels promptly detected the 
advance, and their batteries immediately opened fire. The 
forts on James Island raked the left flank of the column, 
while Battery Gregg, on Cummings's Point, Sumter beyond 
that, and all the batteries on Sullivan's Island, still beyond 
and to the north, throwing their arch of fire over Wagner, 
literally ploughed the beach with shot and shell. But still 
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onward swept the Union troops. They closed up as the shot 
decimated their torn and bleeding ranks, and faltered not nor 
turned from their brave purpose. As they neared the fort, 
the Union batteries and the fleet were compelled to cease 
firing, lest they should harm their own men. No sooner 
were the Federal guns silent than the garrison of Wagner, 
thoroughly disciplined and resolutely brave, rushed from their 
bombproofs, lined the parapets, and opened a continuous, 
well directed, and literally murderous fire. 

A remnant of the brigade reached the ditch; a part of 
these crossed it ; a fragment mounted the parapet ; a handful 
won the southeast angle of the fort. They heard the voice 
of the gallant Strong, " Forward, boys ! " They answered 
with a cheer, and then no loyal heart remained within the 
walls of Wagner save the wounded and the dead. One 
moment Colonel Shaw appeared upon the rampart, beautiful 
and serene in the light of opposinq; fires. For one moment 
he stood, grand jn that apotheosis of duty, and then the 
storm of battle darkened and swept all things from sight. 
Shattered and torn to shreds, a little remnant of this column 
eddied back, but not before the advance of the Second Bri- 
gade, under Colonel Putnam, had entered by the path which 
the First had made. Still upon the outer slope of that south- 
east angle the flags of the Fifty-fourth were waving. So close 
was the fight that the State standard was torn from its staff by 
the rebel within, while the staff was still stoutly upheld by the 
loyalist without. Though severely wounded, Color-Sergeant 
Carney, lying on the outer slope, still kept the national flag 
fixed in its place. For two long hours, while the hand-to- 
hand conflict raged in and about Wagner, he kept that flag 
upon the parapet. Then dragging himself away upon one 
knee, and with one arm wounded, he said, as he reached the 
reserve line, and they lifted to him a stretcher, " Boys, the 
old flag never touched the ground." 

I omitted to mention that the sergeant was a black man. 
In the splendid light of his pluck his face has always looked 
■•white. 
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Three hundred men for more than two hours held that 
angle of Wagner against many rebels. 

Here Strong was mortally wounded; here Shaw died; 
and here fell Chatficld and Putnam, than whom no braver 
soldiers and truer men gave, during the war, their young, 
pure lives for the nation's ransoming. 

Midnight closed the fearful struggle. The assault was re- 
pulsed, and treason, with a courage worthy of a better cause, 
still held Fort Wagner. 

The rebels built a fitting monument to the unknown grave 
of Shaw, and recorded their best eulogy upon his manhood 
when, in reply to Gillmore's request for his body two days 
afterward, they wrote : "We have buried him with his nig- 
gers.** Mingled with the bones of the outcast and despised, 
his martyred ashes rest. That monument cannot perish. 
That epitaph is peerless. Wind and storm are more power- 
less against it than against brass and granite. Sumter may 
crumble, stone by stone, but all who love their fellows in sin- 
cerity and truth will keep forever green the memory of that 
young ipan, who left a home of affluence and culture long 
before it had become fashionable to do so, that he might 
simply be true to his conscience ; who allied his young life to 
the fortunes of an outcast race; who walked into that hell of 
death, unmoved and fearless, with dying hand pointing his 
black brother the pathway to our common freedom. 

And now one moment's digression from the track of my 
story. The assault upon Fort Wagner was the first occasion 
when negro troops were prominently employed upon the 
Atlantic coast. It was to many the first practical test of 
the hitherto doubtful problem of using black men as soldiers. 
To be sure, from the days when Paul Jones swept the Irish 
Sea down to the outbreak of the Rebellion, negroes had been 
thought fit for sailors, and had even been put into the same 
mess and watch and bunk with the gallant white Jack tar ; 
but no negro had been mustered as a soldier. And what has 
been unusual or unfashionable is therefore quite likely to be 
regarded as wrong. The nation waited anxiously for the 
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result. And when it was found that the negro would not 
only stand fire, but had the nerve to lead a charge, not only 
were the early abolitionists cheered and rewarded for their 
long faith (not in the negro, but in man), but all who loved 
the country and the flag took new heart and hope. We 
accepted this added force of muscle and numbers as so 
much additional and tangible ground for faith in the final 
result. 

The question is often asked, even now, how did the negro 
troops compare with the white ? After serving with both, it 
is my judgment that the blacks were not as efficient soldiers 
as the whites. The reasons were obvious. They were not as 
well educated, and consequently not as intelligent and capa- 
ble. Owing to general and necessary ignorance, they had not 
enough men qualified to be non-commissioned officers, and 
no regiment can be truly efficient which has not competent 
and intelligent sergeants and corporals. Besides, owing to 
long-continued servitude and social degradation, they had no 
thorough confidence in themselves and in each other. They 
had been so long ruled by the white man that they looked 
to him for leadership. Hence, when their white officers fell 
or were disabled, the colored non-commissioned officers had 
but little real control over the privates. But the blacks 
were far better soldiers than could have been reasonably 
expected, and deserve large gratitude from loyal men. The 
experience of the war demonstrated that intelligence, con- 
science, and self respect are as valuable behind a musket as 
behind a plough, and that the village schoolhouse and village 
church, the family altar and the free press fitted and trained 
the best soldiers that the North sent into the field. 

The negro soldier was unwisely praised on the one hand, 
and more unjustly condemned on the other. Enthusiasts 
claimed for him much more than whites, equally ignorant 
and down-trodden, could possibly have achieved ; while preju- 
diced enemies completely forgot his generous devotion to a 
flag which, until the war, had been to him always and every- 
where an emblem of oppression. They forgot his kindly 
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efTort to do his duty as best he knew how ; forgot his constai 
efTort to fit himself for his new station; and forgot the cou 
age which, under loving and appreciative leaders, carried fail 
into the charge at Fort Wagner, sustained him in the deadi 
struggle at Milliken's Bend, and kept his ranks closed up a 
the horrible massacre of Olustee. 

The result of the war has placed the ballot in the negro' 
hand, as the war itself placed the musket there. If the negn 
shall use that ballot one-half as earnestly, one-half as consci 
entiously as he used that musket, we need not shrink fron 
the result, but hail it as a blessing. I am glad that black mer 
vote ; I am glad that poor men vote ; I am glad that ignorant 
men vote. Their votes are dangerous, but that danger com- 
pels our duty; and to save the State, to save ourselves, w( 
must see that they are educated — educated not merely in 
reading and writing, but educated in politics, in the econo- 
mics of labor and of practical statesmanship. We never freed 
the slave until we had to. We never put the musket in his 
hand until we had to. Perhaps we shall never do our full 
duty by any of our poorer and more unfortunate fellows until 
wc have to. The necessity of the State becomes the oppor 
tunity of the lowly, and as we lift men up and make them 
better and more manly men, we strengthen the State and 
protect ourselves. 

To return to our narrative. The assault on Wagner had 
failed, and resort was now had to the slower but surer worl* 
of reaching the fort by regular approaches of sap and paral 
lel. Spades were to be trumps. While the siege was thus 
progressing, Giilmore decided at the same time to bombard 
Sumter over the heads of the garrison in Wagner. On 
August 17, 1863, twelve batteries of heaviest calibre opened 
on Sumter at a mean average distance of a little less than 
4,000 yards, or from two to two and one-half miles. For one 
week this fire was maintained and with such effect that the 
barbette battery of Sumter was entirely destroyed, the gorge 
and sea walls were ruined, and the armament so disabled that 
but one gun remained in serviceable position. Giilmore 
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claimed that on August 23 it had been reduced to the con- 
dition of a " mere infantry outpost." 

Here a decided variance of judgment arose between the 
general commanding the army and the admiral commanding 
I the navy, Gillmore thought that Wagner no longer hindered 
I an advance by the fleet, while Sumter was powerless to pre- 
I'vent the entrance of the fleet into Charleston Harbor. Dahl- 
I gren, on the other hand, believed that the fleet could not force 
I its way past Wagner, Sumter, and the forts on Sullivan's 
1 Island, without first removing the harbor obstructions, con- 
\ sisting of cables, networks, torpedoes, and piles, and that this 
y could not be successfully effected under the artillery fire from 
I the other forts, aided by rifle and musketry fire from Sumter. 
Meanwhile the army continued the siege of Wagner. The 
^ difficulty of the approach may be better estimated when we 
recall that the two hundred and forty yards in the imme- 
diate front of Wagner comprised the narrowest and lowest 
part of Morris Island. It was simply a flat beach of sand, 
scarcely twenty-five yards in width, and not over two feet 
above high-water mark. Indeed, during violent northeasterly 
and easterly storms, the surf swept entirely over it and into 
the marsh-lined bayou on the left. By daybreak of August 
27 the head of the sap had reached within one hundred 
yards of Wagner. And now came days of weariness that 
seemed like years in their slow passing. The hospitals were 
crowded with sick. The casualties at the head of the sap 
increased, and the Federal approach was like that of the snail. 
But Gillmore never faltered, and each new difficulty but 
devcoped in him new resources. His batteries were strength- 
ened, the trenches for the sharpshooters enlarged, all the 
mortars brought to the front, and on the morning of Septem- 
ber 5 a bombardment opened, which continued incessantly 
for forty-two hours. 

Let me quote from Gilhnore's official report: 
" Seventeen siege and Cohorn mortars unceasingly 
Ibdropped their shells into the work, over the heads of our 
Lsappers and the guards of the advanced trenches; thirteen of 
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our heavy Parrott rifles, one hundred, two hundred, and three 
hundred pounders, pounded away at short though regular 
intervals at the southwest angle of the bombproof, while dur- 
ing the daytime the * New Ironsides/ with remarkable regu- 
larity and precision, kept an almost incessant stream of il-inch 
shell from her 8-gun broadside, ricocheting^ over the water 
against the sloping parapet of Wagner, whence, deflected 
upward with a low remaining velocity, they dropped nearly 
vertically, exploding within or over the work, and rigorously 
exploring every part of it except the subterranean shelters. 
The calcium lights turned night into day, and while throwing 
our own men into impenetrable obscurity, they brilliantly 
illuminated every object in front, and brought the minutest 
details of the fort into sharp relief." 

In a few hours Wagner was silenced. The garrison had 
sought refuge in their bombproofs. The sappers now pushed 
forward their work. They neared — they reached the south- 
east angle, and, strange as it seems, they literally burrowed 
their way along the foot of the outer slope, and just above 
high-water mark, until they had dug past the sea face, and 
reached the easternmost angle, on turning which an assault- 
ing column would have passed up or around the slope facing 
towards Sullivan's Island, and thus have entered the fort by 
its open and unprotected rear. An assault was ordered at 
low tide of the morning of September 7, but at midnight the 
enemy were found to be evacuating. They had been literally 
dug out from their works. The National forces entered. 
The long siege of Wagner was over, and her guns were 
henceforth to be turned against Sumter and Charleston, 
Fort Gregg, on Cummings*s Point, at the extreme northwest 
of Morris Island, was directly commanded by Wagner, and 
necessarily fell at once. 

Admiral Dahlgrcn sent a flag of truce to Sumter on the 
7th, demanding surrender. Major Elliott, who commanded 
the rebel garrison, pluckily bade the Federals come and take 
it. On the night of the 8th the navy made the attempt. 
Some two hundred officers and men started in row-boats. 
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iThe Confederate batteries on James and Sullivan's Islands 
Ropened fire. Those who reached Sumter and landed found 
■'the ascent steep and difficult! The debris was piled up on 

■ every side. The vigilant garrison met their assailants with a 
ifire of musketry and hand grenades, and those of the gallant 

■ ■sailors who escaped wounds and death were made prisoners. 
i Forts Wagner and Gregg were immediately strengthened on 
■the faces toward James Island, Charleston, Sumter, and Sul- 
I livan's Island, and new works were erected facing SuUi- 

"s Island. Parrott rifles were planted at Gregg, and a 
slow though regular and unremitting fire was opened from a 
distance of about four miles on Charleston. About once in 
each half hour, all the day and all the night, a shell was 
thrown. Often, as we were going the rounds of our picket 
line on the Morris Island beach, or as we sat on the ramparts 
of Wagner, have we heard the sharp, quick report of the 
great rifled gun, and then the strange, shrill screaming of the 
shell, and then, intently looking, have seen the faint track of 
the burning fuse, and watched and held our breath to hear 
the low and far-off explosion of the shell. We used to won- 
der whither it had gone on its long errand of death, and into 
what home it had fallen. There was in that long bombard- 
ment terrible suggestion of the unyielding, unwearied 
patience with which the great North pursued its purpose 
of compelling obedience to law ; and in each bursting shell 
we heard the steady pulse-beat of the nation's will. Thank 
God, those wrathful voices are stilled, and the old flag in its 
return brought rest and peace even to Charleston. 

So the weeks and months went by. The city suffered, but 
Sumter was seldom annoyed. The winter and summer and 
autumn of 1864 passed, and the campaign of 1865 "was 
come. 

Slowly pressing from the Rapidan down to the James, 
Grant had gradually forced the Confederacy to its last ditch. 
Sherman, cutting loose from his railway communication at 
, Atlanta, sought his new base of supplies at Savannah by the 

. Then followed that march through the Carolinas, which 
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demonstrated that further resistance to the national arms wa5 
hopeless. 

In February, 1865, Columbia fell. It was my good fortune 
to be with General Foster, at Sherman's headquarters in 
Savannah, a day or two before he started for Goldsboro'. He 
was giving verbal directions to several officers, when, turning 
to my chief, he remarked: *' If I strike Columbia, you must 
look out at once for Charleston. I will shake the tree, and 
you must be quick and pick up the apples.'* He shook the 
tree, and the apples fell. He left the apple-gathering to 
others, and kept on his way to the North. 

The occupation of Columbia necessitated the evacuation 
of Charleston by the rebel General Hardee. He left at night, 
burnini; tlie railro.id depots, such of the trains as he did not 
use and could not move, and large stores of cotton. The 
fires at the northeastern railroad depot communicated with 
the supplies of ammunition stored near by,and, in the explo- 
sions thus caused, several hundreds of the populace were 
killed and wounded. 

General Schimmelpfening, who commanded at Morris 
Island, was vigilantly watching. He sent a boat on the 
morning of February 17, under charge of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Albert G. Bennett, toward Moultrie. This crew met a boat- 
load of deserters who had put off from Moultrie, learned from 
them of the Confederate retreat, and pushed on up the 
harbor toward Charleston. Meanwhile another boat, under 
Major Henncssy of the Fifty-second Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, had gone to Sumter ; and about nine in the morning 
Hennessy landed and raised once more the Union flag above 
the ruins of the fort. Thus quietly Sumter passed again 
into the keeping of the nation. Amid rejoicings over victory 
on victory, a thrill went through the land as the telegraph 
flashed from city to city, and hamlet to hamlet, the good 
news from Charleston Harbor. Men felt that when the flag 
floated again at Sumter the end had indeed come; that 
rebellion tottered to its fall. Those walls in their first 
strength had seen the beginning of the great crime. They 
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umbled away with the pride and boast of the Confeder- 
', and now they lay ruined and shattered, with the old flag 
f the fathers floating above tliem, not a stripe efl"aced nor a 
r stricken from its rightful place. 
We are back in Sumter. Let us look round and sec 
t changes have been wrought. The second or upper tier 
of casemates have' been knocked down, except four casemates 
on the northwest face and two on the northeast. The lower 
casemates have been generally breached, although their par- 
tition walls and roofs are still standing, forming grottoes 
under the debris which has fallen down over them. Earth, 
brought by night on scows from James Island, has also been 
piled over them, and long, low, narrow galleries, through 
which you must crawl rather than walk, connect them with 
each other and with the cavern-like entrance to the fort. The 
walls when Anderson sought its protection were about sixty 
feet high. Now the average height of the sea and gorge 
faces, which were exposed to our direct fire from Morris Island, 
is only twenty-five feet. These two faces present the exterior 
appearance of a great, unturfed earthwork, and have been so 
pounded that hardly a whole brick is to be seen. Several 
great cannon, dismounted by our fire, are lying on the outer 
slope, close down by the water's edge. A network of iron 
wires has been set in zigzag lines all over these slopes, so 
as to entangle and impede an assaulting force. The mass 
of dibris has been shored up on the inside by great tiers of 
gabions, filled with earth and brick, and piled one above the 
other in layers. Large bombproofs have been erected for 
quarters against the sea face. These have been supplied 
with chimneys and ventilators, and securely covered with 
several feet of earth. There are but three outlets from these 
bombproofs, casemates, and galleries, into the open space, or 
parade, as it is called, in the centre of the fort, and these out- 
lets are closed with heavy doors of oak, sheathed with iron 
plates, and loopholed for musketry. The curious observer 
notices, as he clambers around on the in.side of the fort, that 
here and there, between the gabions and among the dlbris. 
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there are iong lines of these loopholes, and soon realizes thi 
they command every part of the open space that forms tl 
interior; so that, had an assaulting column landed an 
climbed over the walls into the fort, the garrison, retirin 
into these caves under the walls, could have shot them dow 
almost at leisure, while the batteries on James and Sullivan 
Islands could have pitched their shells into the centre of tt 
fort without hurt to the garrison. The ingenuity, patienc 
engineering skill, and constant labor with which Sumter wi 
made tenable after Gillmore's bombardment were truly woi 
derful, nor can a soldier speak with other than respect for tt 
tenacity and courage with which the rebels held the fort i 
long. 

At length the day came round, April 13, 1865, thj 
marked the fourth anniversary of the surrender of Anderson 
command — a day burdened also by the deepest sorrow tl 
nation has ever known. For, as Peace, fitful and beautifi 
child of battle and earth, folded her wings in blessing ov< 
the land, the spirit of Lincoln, our patient and just Fresiden 
went up and met face to face that peace which is eternal. 

The day dawned bright and beautiful. Even Charlesto 
wore almost a holiday look. The old flag, which Andersc 
had saluted and carried tenderly away, was to come bad 
and be restored in due form, and with solemn ceremonial, t 
its rightful place. It was then and there, standing on tl 
ruined walls of Sumter, that the signal officer gave me tl 
tidings that Lee had surrendered. You can well understan 
how it has always seemed to me worth the sacrifice of a lifi 
time to get such tidings there. There the war began. Thei 
I heard it was ended. The fort was thronged with guest 
The survivors of the naval assault of September, 1863, ha 
been gathered up by the Navy Department and were ther 
Major Anderson was there, and so was Sergeant Peter Har 
with the old flag borne in the old mail-bag of the for 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Matthew Harris, the sanr 
chaplain who had blessed that flag when it was first raised i 
1861. Responsive psalms of victory were recited by ministi 
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ople. General Townsend read the despatch -of Major 
Anderson, in which he had announced the surrender. Then 
Anderson, with brief word* of gratitude to God, unfurled the 
flag. He and Sergeant Hart fastened to it a sinnple wreath 
of evergreens and roses, twin emblems of North and South, - 
and attached the halliards to the flag. He pulled on the 
rope and tlie flag fluttered from the ground. A hundred fair 
and eager hands assisted. Slowly the flag went up — above 
the glad throng of loyal women and men, above the crum- 
bling ruins of four years of fratricidal strife, above the waters 
and shores so long the place and witness of contest — up into 
the broad blue sky, where the sunshine met it and blessed it 
like a kiss from God. 

One great shout broke from the throng beneath, Strong 
and bronzed men wept for joy. All thanked the Giver of 
victory. Standing there, a strange hush succeeded that first 
acclaim, and all were silent. The past with all its memories, 
the present with all its peace so dearly bought, the future 
with its hopes — these were with each heart and brain, and we 
stood reverently still. Then broke the peal and echo of 
saluting guns, and from every battery that had fired upon 
that flag in 1861 came the thunder of greeting to its return. 
Then followed fitting words of eloquent recital and prophetic 
hope by the chosen orator of the day, Henry Ward Beecher. 
Then all sang the old New England doxology, and the 
service of the day was ended. 

Such is the story of Sumter. For the patience with which 
you have heard its long details, I thank you. As 1 have told 
it, many faces, many scenes have come back to me, photo- 
graphed in memory, and I have seemed to live that past again. 

More than a quarter of a century is gone. But twice 
have I stood within Sumter since then ; once when I took 
my wife and child that they also might see its ruined walls, 
and once when I accompanied Genera! Grant on his first. I 
think his only, visit there. This was when he made his 
inspection of the South by order of President Johnson. A 
negro sergeant and a squad of negro soldiers were in charge 
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of the fort. As Grant landed and walked up from the little 
dock, the guard was turned out, and presented arms. We 
passed, and Grant, turning to me, simply said : *' Here it 
began, and now black men are here on guard. Where and 
' how will it end ? '* I could not answer. Heart was too full 
and brain too busy. He kept silence, and hardly spoke agaia 
as we went over the fort. 

There it began. Where and how will it end ? Peace has 
come. I do not believe that Southern hand will ever again 
be raised to harm that flag. Nay, more, I believe that 
Southern men will be, in every time of need, its brave and 
sure defenders. 

How will it end ? An assured nationality has come. 
From lake to gulf, and from sea to sea, we are, and for centu- 
ries I believe we shall remain, one nation. If swords are 
drawn again in civil strife, it will be to rule the nation, not 
divide it. Such strife will not be on the old lines nor 
between the old sections. 

How will it end ? An equal citizenship for the black 
man has come in the letter of the law, and is written in the 
compact of the Constitution. It is not an accepted and 
accorded reality in all the land as yet. I do not know how 
long such practical acceptance at the ballot-box and in the 
factory and on the labor fields shall be delayed. Decision 
will largely depend upon the industry, frugality, patient will, 
and manly faith of black men themselves. That such sure 
and large and blessed ending will some day come, I have an 
abiding faith. 

How will it end? A deep and abiding respect and love 
between Southern and Northern men have come. They are 
here. We fought to save the Union. It is saved, and we 
are deeply, reverently grateful that we are one. 

May God in mercy keep our common land from further 
shock and suffering of civil war ! May His peace be and 
abide upon South and North alike — upon our one great 
Republic, wherein justice and liberty shall assure prosperity 
for glad centuries to come ! 



A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
GEORGE H. THOMAS. 

A Pafar read by Majar-Gerural OLIVER O. HOWARD, U. S. A., at a Mating 
ef Ihi Commandtry. Statt of Niw York, Mititaty Order Leyal Legion, 
October. iBgo. 

Welsh people have for a long time been a source of 
mystery and wonderment to scholars. It is now shown that 
they were veritable Celts ; and we know that the " Celt " 
means a weapon made of stone or hard metal. What might 
we not expect of such a people? These Cells were named 
Welsh (the word signifies alien) because they would not be 
conquered by Angles, Danes. Saxons, Normans, or Romans ; 
and were consequently alien to them all. Little by little 
they had to give way in Old England ; but they backed off 
like Thomas, "the Rock of Chickamauga,"' always believing 
in God, and fighting till they held their small Chattanooga- 
nook of Old Britain, from which neither they nor their lan- 
guage have ever been dislodged, A few of them, however, 
do emigrate for the benefit of the rest of the world. One of 
these, a descendant, Thomas by name, settled in Southampton, 
Virginia, and he, 1 understand, had in him strength of mind, 
decision, probity, and the usual hardness of character that 
belong to Welshmen generally. This was the father's side 
of George H. Thomas. But nowadays wise men tell us that 
the boys follow the mental calibre of the mother; that the 
mother makes the man. 

For three hundred years the Huguenots have battled for 
human rights. Theirs is the best blood that runs in human 
veins. It is gentle, it is enterprising. It is brave, it is persist- 
ent, it is pious. Such was the origin of the mother, a bona 
fide French Huguenot scion. Now we are prepared for the 
full effect of this primary historic statement. 
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" George Henry Thomas was bom in Southampton 
County, Virginia, on the 31st day of July, 1816. His father 
was Welsh, and his mother of French-Huguenot descent." 
The family had a goodly property, and so George might have 
lived upon the ample income; but as one would naturally 
suppose, this was not to be suffered. To beget in him a 
proper self-reliance and energy, as a boy he was made to 
understand that after his school days he must lay the founda- 
tions of his own fortune. It was certainly a happy hereditary 
combination, that of the Welsh and the Huguenot — strength 
and gentleness, intelligence and enterprise, decision and piety, 
boldness and probity, the hardness of clear grit and persist- 
ency. Is it not better than a fortune to have this Welsh and 
Huguenot solidarity born in one? 

George H. Thomas, in many respects, is like the classic 
characters of ancient history, whose deeds and words have 
wonderfully moved mankind, concerning whom little is 
known except those deeds and words. Thomas's boyhood 
passed almost without record. One of our popular writers 
the other day said to me, that he had a book entitled, "A 
Diary of Napoleon's Friend." The book gave lively pictures 
of Napoleon's daily unrecorded life. From its pages the 
popular writer said that he gathered more information con- 
cernin^ Napoleon, and had a better view of the actual man, 
than could be obtained from any of the published historic 
accounts. 

Having some such feeling, with a view of giving side 
lights to the well-known character and work of Thomas, I 
sought for incidents of his childhood and youth. 

Finding by correspondence that two of his sisters were 
still living at or near the place of his birth, I desired greatly 
to get some facts from them. To one of them I addressed a 
letter in these words : 

"Governor's Island, New York Harbor, April 12, 1890. 
" Dear Miss Thomas : 

** Your good brother was my instructor in artillery at the Military Academy, 
and in later years I was on duty with him a great deal. 

'* Recently I have been asked to write an article upon his life and character. 
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m if you or your sister would write me any incident! you can remember about 

I, I should be very grateful. Boys usually show their ttnlls of characler early. 

ben he became a man. he exhibited firmness and great patience, conlidence in 

lb rriends, and quick foi^ivcnesi ta any who, having injured him, expressed sor- 

:. He was such a thorough gentleman always, that his lamlly have 

be proud of him, as doubtless you are. 

" Hoping that your good sisler and yourself will be willing to aid me, I am, 

" Very truly yours, 

■' Oliver O. Howard, 
" MaJtr-GtntroS Unittd Slalts Army. 
Kiss J. E. Thomas, near Newiom's Depot, 
"SOQthampton County, Virginia." 

Miss Thomas was kind enough to return my letter, on the 
lack of which she wrote : " General Howard : In answer to 
your inquiry respecting the character of the late General 
Thomas, I can only inform you that he was as all other boys 
are who are well born and well reared." That was all. 

A gentleman of about Thomas's age, and who attended 
school with him, says : " He was a lad of few words and of 
an excellent spirit." An old Howard University student by 
the name of Scott, who is teaching a colored school near 
Southampton, writes me some of the words of an aged black 
man, named Artise, Anise is now eighty years old. He 
knew otir hero as a little boy, before he was old enough to go 
to school. He says : " George was playful as a kitten when 
a boy, and seemed to love the negro quarters more than he 
did the great house. Many times he would obtain things out 
of the great house for the negro boys, his playmates, as he 
would call them." 

The old man further adds : " George was the dearest lover 
of sugar, and at times would hook it and give it to them [the 
negro boys] for coons and 'possums. 

" At the age of going to school, he would try to teach 
them at night what he knew or learned at school in the day 
time, but against his parents' orders." 

Artise adds that " He, Massa Thomas [as he always called 
him], at the time he returned from the Mexican war, brought 
them all new suits of clothes from that country, for Sunday, 
and would [then] teach them the word of God." 
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Teacher Scott represents old Artise as a queer geniu! 
Artisc sometimes imagines that he will see Massa Thoma 
again before he dies, some time again in the old Southamp 
ton County, where he once was. He often dreams of Mass: 
Thomas and himself as boys again, under the big tree in thi 
pasture field, playing church. 

Here, then, we find a few simple sketches. A healthfu 
boy, well reared ; a lad of quick perception, but, like Moses 
of few words ; of ruddy countenance, and, like David, of excel 
lent heart. He was joyous and full of condescension. Ii 
the slave times, when the " mine and thin«" were not s( 
distinctly marked as hereabouts to-day, Thomas's foraginj 
for the little negroes was rather of the benevolent than o 
the necessitous kind, like that of later days in Tennessee 
Sugar, it appears, is good for coons and 'possums, as well a; 
for soldiers. His sympathy for the blacks, thus early showi 
by bringing them knowledge, clothing, and lastly the divint 
Word, is certainly remarkable, and a step or two, at least, ahea< 
of his white neighbors. 

There was a private school of the higher grade in South 
ampton, usually called Southampton Academy. Here th< 
youth passed through the usual curriculum and received hi: 
diploma. Very soon after his graduation he entered the lav 
office of James Rochelle, Esq., his mother's brother. 

Thomas told this anecdote of himself, which is illustrativi 
of two traits of character that showed themselves in hi; 
youth, and demonstrated that he was markedly practical an< 
decidedly persistent. The experiment probably was madi 
during a school vacation. He says the notion came to hin 
as he was thinking of mechanical constructions to make, a: 
one would in chemistry, some practical tests. He began witl 
the saddle. Every day he went to the saddler's and watchet 
the operatives, seeing how each part was cut out and prepared 
and how the parts were put together. He then went homi 
to put his knowledge into practice, and v^ry soon succeedec 
in finishing a passable saddle. 

Again, watching closely a cabinet maker, and imitating 
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him, he became in time quite skilled in the construction of 
furniture. He pursued his practical mechanics in other 
directions also, till he acquired not only the ability to make 
from leather, wood, and the metals many articles of use, but 
he formed the habit of that close observation, which our old 
West Point professor, Mahan, was accustomed to denomi- 
nate common sense. 

Chaplain Van Home gives us the origin of his military 
career. He says that the famous John Y. Mason, M. C. from 
Thomas's district, called to see his uncle, Mr. Rochelle, to 
tender through him a cadet appointment. The latter an- 
swered the offer thus: " Let us call the boy and ascertain 
what /le thinks of the proposition." The boy did not fail to 
accept the offer, and so the whole current of his life was 
suddenly turned in a new direction. His letter of appoint- 
ment came early enough for him to make the journey to 
West Point for the June examination of 1836. 

General R. W. Johnson, who entered the academy the 
year Thomas finished, doubtless hearing the story there, re- 
marks that, " during his //f fe year, he, Thomas, was subjected 
to the same trying ordeals through which his predecessors 
had passed, but he endured them all without murmur or com- 
plaint." But I think that the elevation of soul that Thomas 
must have acquired through sundry duckings, gridiron haz- 
ings, and sore shins was extraordinary; for Johnson further 
avers, " that when the next year his own turn came, he, 
Thomas, not only would not haze the 'new cadets,' but he 
gave the new piebes the benefit of his counsel and advice," 
and in this way secured to himself life-long friends. If any- 
body could do it, I believe George Thomas could bring good 
out of evil. You couldn't place him where he would not be 
a friend of the insulted, the outraged, the oppressed. 

We need not linger over his academic life. It differed 
little from that of Sherman, Getty, Ewell, and other class- 
mates. He had a fair preparation in his home teaching, 
academy and law studies. He was naturally a thorough 
student, and at the outset of his career at West Point, was 
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alpjady twenty years of age. Hence, his standing of twelfth 1 
a class of forty-two cadets fairly gauges his scholarship; h 
was not a genius, but a young man of good mental powers. 

His fine health, his singular industry, his retention 
what was once comprehended, put him among the firs 
quarter, antl his unusual power of memory gave his instruct 
ors great hopes of his future. It is remarked of him by hi 
assf»ciatcs that he never lost the use of what he had onc< 
learned, whether in mechanics, mathematics, ethics, or histor)' 

In June, 1S40, he graduated and became a second Heuten 
ant. and joined the Third Artillerj% the 1st of September 
at Governor's Island. In a few months he was among the 
everglades of Florida. Before the end of 1841, Thomas had 
already distinguished himself on an Indian expedition, so 
that General, then Colonel, Worth, joining with his captain, 
recommended him for his first brevet. 

Campaigning in Florida in those days was no child's 
play. The swamps, the lakes, the palmetto forests, the hot 
sands, the bogs of miasma, the mosquitoes in showers, and 
the flies in swarms — who does not remember them ? With- 
out paths or roads, the Indians would come, shoot, and dis- 
appear with incredible swiftness. It took the best of health, 
temperate habits, devotion to duty, and great firmness of 
character to spend a year in that country and not get 
demoralized. George Thomas endured his first series of 
trials there, and came out not only unscathed, but honored, 
and prepared for the next series. 

Our systematic account of an ofHcer given by the Army 
Register is like a skeleton without sinews, muscles, or flesh. 
The skeleton sends Lieutenant Thomas in January, 1842, 
with his regiment to New Orleans Barracks, but it does not 
say how hard he studied, nor even how polite he was to the 
voung ladies of that superb city. It drives him on to Old 
Moultrie, in Charleston Harbor, but it does not tell how he 
battled, in debates, for the Union, in the teeth of fire-eaters, 
and how happy he was to be bounced oflT in May of the same 
vear to Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, being made more 
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happy by an actual promotion to a first lieutenancy. The 
skeleton the next year gives him a few more baths in the hot 
atmosphere of Fort Moultrie ; but the sound of war, sweeping 
up from the Texas border, soon called him to join Genera! 
Zacharj' Taylor in Mexico. Taylor was for a time with his 
small army near the Rio Grande, He next fell back to his 
supply station at Point Isabel, leaving eight companies to 
garrison Fort Brown. Thomas's company was one of those 
so detached. There he helped to defend the fort when under 
the Mexicans' noisy bombardment and futile assaults, till 
Taylor returned and relieved the situation. 

Behold Thomas next commanding a section of a battery, 
and, with the skirmishers near Reyflosa, banging away at 
the Mexican masses. After that, back with his regiment, he 
did such fine service that he was again brevetted, a captain. 
The skeleton nexts puts him, in December, 1846, with Gen- 
eral Quitman, when, on the advance, Thomas forms part of 
the brigade that entered Victoria, Mexico, 

Again the skeleton brings him to the hard-fought battle of 
Buena Vista; but it does not tell us, as Headley does, of the 
remarkable "steadiness, skill, and bravery" of this young 
captain — how he managed to put in most effective cannon 
shots, and many of them, against the common foe. For this 
he was once more brevetted, this time a major. 

After a few delays on some little side duty in Texas, in 
1S48, the Register fetches Major Thomas eastward to Fort 
Adams, Rhode Island. Picture to yourselves, friends, a 
stout, brave, handsome young man, strong in heart, and 
unmarried, over there near Newport's social life. Remember 
it was after the great Mexican hardship and distinction ; and 
then, when hardly settled in the first skirmish line of acquaint- 
ance with the most attractive young ladies of the land, to be 
hustled off again to those everlasting war-cursed hummocks 
of the Seminoles ! But he went there again, and stayed with- 
out a murmur til! 1850. Murmuring at orders was a child 
of a later date, and among a different sort of men. That old 
Register in 1851 next brought Major Thomas to Boston, and 
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gave him a sight of Faneuil Hall and Bunker Hill, and 
stationed him in Boston Harbor. 

Within three months, the superintendent of the Militar}* 
Academy at West Point, noticing his proximity and his 
availability, secured his detail as instructor of artilleiy and 
cavalr}'. Being myself a yearling cadet, I remember him well 
as he appeared at W^est Point — tall, but so well proportioned 
that you hardly thought of his height ; full built without 
corpulence, large head, short brown hair, and short mus- 
tache, large limbs, and firm tread. His countenance was fair 
enough naturally, but browned and very ruddy by much 
exposure. I assure you that to cadets Major George H. 
Thomas of Virginia, who had been in bloody battles, and 
had been three times brevetted, was not a figure to be 
passed without notice. 

We ever have remembered his mandatory voice among 
the highlands, amid the rattle of the gun-carriages and the 
clamor of section officers. His solid seat on a good-sized 
horse, when he led the cavalry charge or jumped the hurdles, 
caught every eye. 

His easy, kind manner, and the highest marks often 
awarded us for indifferent recitations, made our boyish hearts 
warm. Many a cadet said then, ** God bless Major Thomas." 
Well, he remained at West Point nearly four years, training 
military young men for both North and South, till the year 
I left the Academy. 

What the Mississippi River, the Charleston, Baltimore, 
and Hoston Harbors could not effect, the Hudson River did — 
it furnished a helpmeet to Thomas. He married Miss Frances 
S. Kellogg of Troy. How West Point and Troy came to- 
gether we may not say, for the Hudson is deep and fraught 
with mystery ; but we will say that we challenge novelists to 
describe or exhibit a more magnificent couple. In height 
they were completely matched. During that West Point 
term of duty a beautiful and accomplished woman became 
the joy and comfort of a handsome and solid man. 

It will be remembered that by Act of Congress in 1855, 
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Bur new regiments were added to our Regular Army, two of 
bvalry and two of infantry. Of the Second Cavalry, Albert 
idney Johnson was made the colonel, Robert E. Lee the 
peutenant-colonel, W. G. Hardee the senior and George H, 
Thomas the junior major. After being on other duty for a 
while, about the ist of May, 1856, Thomas reached his reg- 
iment in Texas. From May, 1856, to November, i860, he 
visited several posts, served on escort duty Jn removing 
Indians to the Indian Territory proper, and was sent out on 
two or three independent Indian scouts. His report of one 
of these scouts is full of interest. A single extract, modestly 
put, gives us a clew to the operations and to the man. He 
says: "As we were overhauling them [the savages], one fel- 
low, more persevering than the rest, and who still kept his 
position in rear of the loose animals, suddenly dismounted 
and prepared to fight ; and our men in their eagerness to 
despatch him. hurried upon him so quickly that several of his 
arrows took effect, wounding myself in the chin and chest ; 
also Private William Murphy, of Company D, in the left 
shoulder, and Privates John Tile and Cooper Siddle, of the 
band, each in the leg, before he [the Indian] fell by twenty or 
more shots." . . . This expedition was against wild and 
troublesome Indians near the head-waters of the Concho and 
Colorado Rivers of Texas. Major Thomas's wound was a 
very painful one. By his own efforts he drew out the arrow 
from his breast, but with considerable difficulty, and it made 
such deep and serious cuts that they left a noticeable scar on 
his chin and an ugly one upon his breast. 

In November Major Thomas came from the borders of 
Texas to the East, on a leave of absence, granted for one 
year. Once when I was a small boy at school in a Maine 
village, great excitement arose because a citizen of the vil- 
lage, a Mr. Tupper, who resided part of each year in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, had bought and brought home with him a 
slave. Everybody admitted that he had done so from pure 
humanity, to keep the black boy from being sold and sent off 
to the cotton fields ; but Mr. Tupper's brethren in the Baptist 
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church thought it was a sin per se to buy a human being, 
and as Mr. Tupper had not yet formally manumitted the boy, 
he was dropped from the church rolls. 

We find a similar case in the history of Thomas's Texas 
life. He had bought a woman servant, as many officers were 
constrained to do, at a time when it was not possible to hire. 
When he was about to leave Texas, he was much perplexed 
as to what he ought to do. Ordinarily one would have sup- 
posed that a young Virginian like him would have sold his 
slave at the highest market rate. But Thomas said to him- 
self, '' I haven't the heart to sell a human being, and I will 
not." He, to the amusement of comrades and at considera- 
ble expense, transported this slave woman to his home in 
Southampton. After the war, when she, her husband, and 
children became free, upon her solicitation, he transferred the 
whole family to his station at Nashville, Tennessee. They 
sometimes worked for him. He ever after cared for them as 
long as he lived, encouraging them to independence and self- 
support. 

During the year's furlough, only part of which Thomas 
was destined to enjoy, many strange and exciting events fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, such as the attempted 
secession of States ; the firing upon Sumter; the resignation 
of the Southern officers, among them several of his own regi- 
ment. By May 3, 1861, he, by the secession, was its colonel. 
He took command at Carlisle Barracks and remained there 
until the ist of June ; then, uniting four companies with 
a Philadelphia regiment of volunteer cavalry, he moved to 
Chambersburg, where he joined General Patterson and was 
given a fuller brigade. 

The 2d of July he crossed the Potomac near Williams- 
port, Maryland, and engaged with others in the famous 
battle of Falling Waters, his first engagement in the war. 
There was no hanging back from State feeling, however 
strong that may have been. Thomas was foremost in the 
attack, and in the subsequent pursuit as far as Winchester. 
Stonewall Jackson, on the other side, also received his bap- 
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tism of fire in this same battle. Here Greek met Greek, the 
one fighting for his whole country, and the other for an 
anticipated fragment thereof. 

While Thomas was up there under Patterson and Banks, 
in West Virginia, General Robert Anderson went to Wash- 
ington, and, as I hear, paid a visit to General Scott and Mr. 
Lincoln to ask a great favor, General Sherman uniting with 
him. He solicited Colonel Thomas for one of the command- 
ers in his department in Kentucky. Being asked if Thomas's 
loyalty could be relied upon, the galiant Anderson replied: 
"Yes, I will guarantee it with my life." 

In August, 1861, Thomas was made a brigadier-general. 
The I2th of September following, he was in Kentucky, and 
assumed command of that hatcher of armies, that fruitful 
source of regiments and brigades, discipline, drill, instruc- 
tion, and supply, Camp Dick Robinson. 

It is not difficult to imagine all the chaos of this big camp, 
the ever changing-commanders of the department or district, 
and the ambition of great men who, as yet unused to war, 
had come hither to assert their prerogatives. Above and 
below Thomas there were commotion and perpetual unrest. 
Steady, strong, firm, deliberate, he soon brought order out of 
confusion. He declined to be subordinated in the command 
given him, and through the considerate and generous Sher- 
man he managed to keep his camp till he had gotten in fair 
readiness a field divi.sion, which, fortunately, General Buell, 
who had succeeded General Sherman in the new department 
of the Cumberland, did not take away from htm. Behold 
now how he used the troops placed under his charge! The 
earliest good news from the whole field after Rosecrans's 
West Virginia success came from Thomas. It was in the 
" Mills Spring " battle, which was fought the 19th of January, 
1863. General Thomas had with him as he passed Columbia, 
Kentucky, a small division. General Schoepf, now assigned to 
Thomas, had a detached brigade, with a squadron of cavalry 
and at least one battery of artillery, and was at that moment at 
Somerset, about thirty miles distant from Thomas, due east. 
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The Confederate Crittenden, with the famous Zollicoffer 
as his second in command, coming northward, had pushed 
across the Cumberland at a point near Mills Springs; the 
crossing being about half-way between Schoepf and Thomas, 
and some ten miles south of Thomas's east and west line. 

General Thomas attempted a movement hard to execute 
in war, and succeeded ; viz., to concentrate distant and 
scattered forces before an enemy of equal strength already 
united. 

Crittenden had a force about as large as Thomas's forces 
combined. Thomas directed Schoepf to so move his infantry 
and cavalry as to be near the enemy at the same time 
with himself. It appears that Zollicofler, commanding the 
advance of the Confederates, understood this attempt, and 
rushed ahead to drive home and to secure a wedge of separa- 
tion. But Thomas had calculated too well for his enemy. 
He had reached Logan's Cross Roads in time to skirmish 
and hold Zollicoffer in check till General Schoepf had formed 
the junction. 

The ensuing battle was severe, continuing part of two 
days. But Crittenden was at last thoroughly beaten, Zolli- 
coffer slain, and the entire force of the Confederates broken 
up and driven across the Cumberland. Some kind of jealousy 
kept from Thomas his meed of praise for this enterprise; so 
that though he had broken down the barriers which shut up 
our loyal friends in the coop of East Tennessee, and had 
gained a superb victory, yet he himself was not even 
mentioned in the War Department orders of thanks and 
congratulation. It takes time for jealousy and ambition* 
spewing out calumn>^, to gnash, gnaw, and consume them- 
selves. But time is long, and justice never dies. 

In all the operations of Buell, and of Rosecrans, who suc- 
ceeded Buell, the name of Thomas is justly prominent. The 
influence of a strong man, over men who are under him or 
associated with him in business, always makes itself felt. 
That influence in the army is greater than can be explained. 

Thomas made it a hobby to have every equipment com- 
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plete. Hence, all his army corps " boned " completeness of 
equipment and preparation. 

Thomas always showed steadiness in habits, in gait, in 
morals, and in intellectual operations. He did not hasten 
his decisions, unless forced by the enemy's cannon to do so : 
but he adhered to a principle, a movement, an opinion, a 
decision, with remarkable tenacity. So, in consequence, you 
would soon find the troops that he trained given to steadiness 
of movement, firmness of stand, and hence, of great reliability 
in campaign and on the field of battle. 

After the almost drawn battle of Stone River, when 
Rosecrans, as a diligent commander, in the night, was prepar- 
ing for what he deemed an inevitable retreat, it is said that 
he awakened Thomas from a sound sleep, with the imperious 
question : " General Thomas,' will you protect the rear, or 
retreat to Overall's Creek?" Thomas started up and 
promptly answered, and we who knew him can imagine with 
what sonorous and solid emphasis the answer came : " This 
army can't retreat!" It was such a well-formed and solid 
conviction that it only interrupted his much-needed sleep for 
a single moment. He had brought his division out of such 
exceeding peril, and so strongly established a new and relia- 
ble line, that he was determined, for himself and for Rose- 
crans, never to give up the position. And sure enough, they 
did not retreat. 

During the first ten days of September, 1863, after Vicks- 
burg and Gettysburg had been properly disposed of, and the 
Army of the Potomac was again astride of the Rappahan- 
nock, reposing with watchful glances toward Culpeper Court 
House, the Army of the Cumberland had meanwhile been 
marching to the vicinity of the Lookout Mountain range. 
Thomas was then commanding the Fourteenth Corps. At 
Trenton, the headquarters, a despatch came from General 
Wagner, announcing the evacuation of Chattanooga by Bragg 
and his Confederates. Rosecrans immediately called General 
Thomas to him, to "consult in regard to arrangements for 
the pursuit." He was no pessimistic counsellor. 
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*j cesses of generals." 

General Thomas was now attaining larger and better pn 

portions with the authorities at Washington ; for, ten daj 

.; after Chickamauga, Mr. Stanton telegraphed to C. A. Dan; 

then at Nashville, these pregnant words: "The merits < 
General Thomas and the debt of gratitude the nation ow< 
to his valor and skill are fully appreciated here, and I wis 
you to tell him so. It is not my fault that he was not i 
chief command months ago." 

The i6th of October, the verj' next month, General Thorn* 

was assigned to command in chief that Army of the Cumbe 

^ land. The situation at that time was by no means deligh 

ful ; but it had a quick relief when General Grant was set ov< 
j j that entire Western field, for there were soon to be trooj 
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then waiting at Bridgeport, twenty-eight miles, to Lookout 
Valley. There Thomas had them met and welcomed. The 
crazy night-fight of Wauhatchee sealed and secured the 
bread-line, and the hungry soldiers were glad. 

Genera! Grant gives to Thomas the whole credit of get 
ting out of a bad fix, saying in a despatch to Washington 
that "Thomas's plan for securing the river and the south 
side road hence to Bridgeport, has proved eminently suc- 
cessful." Grant was always strong and fearless to strike the 
match, whoever had made it ; very determined to pull the 
trigger, whoever might have cocked the rifle. It was quick 
work among the Chattanooga hills, from dismay to confi- 
dence, from weakness to strength, from valley besiegement 
to ridge-top and mountain victories. This was the fact after 
Grant came in sight of Bragg's lofty flags and dominating 
cannon. 

Thomas bore here an admirable part. His judgment 
in council, his help at refitting, his disposition of forces, his 
choice of re-enforcements; in brief, his energetic backing up 
and support of his great commander, were most thorough and 
happy. First, Bragg was defeated and fled ; next, KnoxviUe 
was relieved. All the ground was clear to Dalton, the key- 
point of Georgia, so that the troops spent the winter of 
1863-64 in comparative ease and content. In the spring of 
1864, you will remember the battles of more than a hundred 
days, when every day but three the armies of McPherson, 
Schofield, and Thomas were under fire from Joe Johnston's 
Confederate army. 

Thomas was Sherman's wheel-horse. He bore the brunt 
of the skirmishes, combats, and battles, till the 22d of July. 
Sturdy, untiring, uncomplaining, Thomas pounded Johnston's 
centre so hard every hour of every day, that Schofield and 
Mcpherson could in turn after turn play upon his flanks ; and 
Johnston had to keep his centre there to be pounded. 
Thomas was in at the first skirmish at Tunnel Hill, and at 
last, with a veritable sigh, saw Hardee slip away at the 
minor combat of Lovcj'oy Station. 
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hi-, sensitive heart bled : but he would not attack till he 
and nature were ready, and then he did attack, rested a 
ni;,dit, and attacked again. Who has heard of Hood's army 
since? It was beaten, it was scattered. The swiftness and 
depth of the grand old Tennessee could not arrest the flight 
of its individual and repellent atoms. As an army it was 
wrecked against ** the Rock of Chickamau^a." 
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We had a hearty correspondent of the New Vorl- Herald 

who was with us during the Atlanta campaign. His picture 

of Thomas then given, interested me. Hesaid: " Major-Gen- 

l eral Thomas is quite the reverse of Sherman in manner and 

I appearance. He is tall, stout, with brawny frame and shoul- 

f dcrs. His head is slightly bent forward, as if drooping with 

thought and care. His hair and beard, which he wears 

pretty short, are rather dark and slightly sprinkled with gray. 

He is about fifty years of age and looks his age fully. He is 

very reserved; speaks but tittle." He adds: "His cold, 

phlegmatic features never wear a smile, or if he smiles, he 

smiles in such a sort as if he mocked himself, and scorned 

the spirit that would be moved to smile at anything. 

"As a general, Thomas is calm and cautious; does every- 
thing by rule, leaves nothing to chance. He makes his 
arrangements for a battle with caution and foresight, and is 
sure to have every column and division move with clock- 
work regularity, and strike at the proper time and place. 
Nothing disturbs or unnerves him." 

So much for the correspondent. " Would some power the 
giftie gie us, to see ourselves as others see us ! " To me Gen- 
eral Thomas's features never seemed "cold." His smile of 
welcome was pleasant and most cordial. His words and acts 
of confidence drew toward him my whole heart, particularly 
when I went into battle under him. If I succeeded, he com- 
mended me without stint. If my attack failed, he quickly 
saw the cause, and never, as some others did, blamed me in 
order to shield himself. 

When the blacks came near him, he befriended them. He 
often gave colored women and children protection papers and 
sent them North. He was habitually kind and gentle, and 
eminently just in all the relations of life. His horse, the 
mules around him, and the sleek cat that followed him and 
I lay purring at his feet, received unfailing evidence of his 
gentle soul. 

Lee had numerous and devoted friends. Stonewall Jack- 
n, for other reasons, had his large, enthusiastic following, 
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and has those who still love and cherish his memoiy. But 
Virginia did not furnish to the entire war a better general or 
greater man than George H. Thomas. When a cadet, his 
comrades gave him the sobriquet of *^ Washington " ; and 
indeed he was like Washington in figure and strength of 
frame, in mental ability and acquirement, in gentle but 
manly and indomitable spirit ; and with less opportunity, his 
achievements put him by Washington's side. A manly man, 
sans pent et sans reproche. 




SERVICE IN THE MISSISSIPPI SQUADRON, 
AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE SIEGE 
AND CAPTURE OF VICKSBURG. 

A Paptr read iy Liiattnayit Cborob W. Brown, latt U. S. N., at a Mtiting 

<j/ tki Cemmandtry, Slate of Nevi Yerk, Military Order of Ike Loyal Legion, 
Dceember "i, iSgo, 

On the nth of October, 1862, I was detached from the 
mortar schooner " Dan Smith," which vessel I had commanded 
at the bombardment of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and at 
the first year's attack on Vicksburg. Afterwards, with sev- 
eral other vessels of the same class, she was ordered North to 
coSperate with the army in the capture of Richmond ; but a 
"change of base" occurring about that time, our Army of 
the Potomac being called to repel Lee's raid into Maryland, 
we were sent to Baltimore to protect that city. Here the 
" Dan Smith " remained for repairs, and I was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Cairo, Illinois, and report to Acting Rear-Admiral 
Porter for duty. 

Sailors have an antipathy for fresh water, and I was no 
exception to the rule ; but as I learned that my orders were 
at my old commander's request, the compliment overcame 
my prejudices, and I obeyed without protest. Soon after my 
arrival at Cairo I was ordered to Cincinnati to assist Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Watson Smith in the selection, purchase, 
and fitting out of that afterwards numerous class of "tin- 
clads ," or light-draft gun-boats, that did such good service in 
keeping open communication on the Mississippi and tribu- 
tary waters during the siege of Vicksburg and until the close 
of hostilities in the West. 

These vessels were stern-wheelers of the lightest draft 
that could be found, and fitted with a sloping casement for- 
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ward, extending to the cabin deck, of four inches wood and 
one and a quarter inches iron. The sides were covered with 
boiler iron, making them only bullet-proof. They mounted 
ten guns — two thirty-pound Parrotts, two thirty-two-pound 
smooth-bore, and six twenty-four-pounders — and one or two 
twelve-pound field howitzers on hurricane deck; and they 
drew, with all outfit on board, from forty to forty-two inches. 

I was assigned to the command of the first completed of 
these " tin-clads," the ** Forest Rose," and in the early part 
of December I started for Cairo to receive my full crew and 
armament, having had until that time only a working crew 
on board. 

It was on reaching Louisville that I played my first game 
of bluff. We arrived at the lock about midnight ; it was 
bitterly cold, and all hands at the canal locks had " turned 
in.'* We ran into the basin and I went ashore, called up the 
superintendent, and told him that I wanted to be locked 
through at once, as my orders were to push on to Cairo with 
all despatch. The superintendent, not being in sympathy 
with us, told me in very plain terms that he would see me 
where they are said to use brimstone for fuel before he 
would call out his men to let a gunboat through before sun- 
rise. We had not so much as a musket on board, but I had 
an executive officer that could take a hint ; so, calling to 
him, I gave the order: "Mr. Morgan, man No. i gun; load 
with grape ; train it on the qrew-house, and be ready to fire 
at the word.** "All right, sir,** was his reply. I gave the 
superintendent ten minutes to get his men out and at work 
at the gates. A short log was pointed out of one of our 
bow-ports, and before five minutes had passed his men were 
opening the gates, and we went through without further 
delay. You may imagine the Kentucky blue smoke when 
the superintendent stepped on board to collect the dues and 
saw the improvised or "Quaker gun.'* 

About this time an advance fleet of gunboats under Cap- 
tain Walke had been sent to the mouth of the Yazoo to clear 
the channel of torpedoes and prevent the erection of bat- 
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tries, so that Sherman's transports could enter and land the 
coops. 

On the I2th of December while at this work, Lieutenant- 
loin manderSel fridge of the " Cairo " found two torpedoes, and 
Kmovcd them by placing his vessel over them ; and the next 
his report to Captain Waike, said: "It becomes my 
gainful duty to announce to you the total loss of the gun 
boat 'Cairo.'" After that they tried different methods of 
removing the torpedoes, which proved equally successful and 
less startling. 

These torpedoes were very primitive in their construction, 
being simply demijohns filled with powder and secured to a 
buoy sufficient to float them; a stick was inserted in the 
neck of the demijohn and sealed over, to which were attached 
friction primers with wires connecting with either shore, so 
that a vessel striking the float would draw the primer, thus 
exploding the torpedo. Later we took up some of more 
ingenious construction. 

The " Forest Rose " was speedily equipped at Cairo, and. 
catching up with the fleet of gunboats and transports of 
Porter and Sherman at Memphis, took part in the attack on 
Haines BluiTs and Chickasaw Bayou, in which the gallant 
Lieutenant-Commander Gwin of the " Benton " was killed. 

I here met for the first time General Sherman, our 
" Uncle Billy," having been sent to him with despatches 
from the admiral. 

A combination of circumstances beyond the strength of 
the enemy — heavy rains, impassable swamps, and thick fogs 
which prevented the full codperation of the navy — conspired 
to interfere with Sherman's success at that time. 

General Grant, having to fall back on account of the cap- 
ture of Hoily Springs, left Pemberton free to throw his whole 
army against Sherman at Vicksburg, and thus compelled a 
retreat and the abandonment of Vicksburg for a while, the 
army retiring in transports to Milliken's Bend. The day fol- 
lowing, I was sent with the message to General Sherman from 
the admiral, stating that the navy was ready to cooperate 
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d tie Sect up to the fort, and 
rv i - :ce*«r: " I was then ordered down the 
r^-r L *';-» nlis :r pre i ert the rebels froai crossing, which 
•■* Lii i:t:iri trey wz^ld try to d?. After a short bombard- 
=1*^: :i; zin. with ibr-ut 6-000 orisD^crs;. surrendered to the 
zzTT.'z -fi iru^k :f ar:rv a=d naw. Our forces returned to 
the M-«:5*.tpL ar-f the artny again landed at Mflliken's Bend 

Or. :h* :rth. an expedition was sent up the WTiitc River, 
•-r^frr c:n:m.ini of Lieutenant-Commander J. G. Walker of 
the *■ De Kilb.*" to co6r)erate with General Gorman in the 
capt-r* :: fens at St- Charles and other points on the river. 
Thir wi? f-ccef^fjl- 

Ji'-ir.- 15 I was sent with a bearer of despatches to 
Ger.ml Grmr.in at Duval's Bluffs, and was there ordered by 
Comn-.i' ier Wa.ker to take charge of an expedition, consist- 
ing c: ere other j-jnboat and a transport with two companies 
of tr: :,-. s^r.d go up and capture Des Arc. We took the 
town a'.n: i-ft bv surprise, and landed as much of our force 
as coj*. i b-j -pared from the vessel. They found the mails 
loaded ir. a cart ready to leave the town, but my men cap- 
tured the load and brought it to the vessel. From the con- 
tents of the letters we gathered much valuable information 
concerning the movements of the rebel troops, etc. A num- 
ber of sick prisoners were paroled, and a quantity of arms 
and powder captured. We returned to Duval's Bluffs, and 
the following day started on our return to the Mississippi. 

At Crockett's Bluff I made a landing and took on board a 
quantity of lumber, the owner of which had informed me on 
my up trip that he wanted no dealings with Yankees. While 
loading the lumber I discovered that he had a fine lot of 
geese and turkeys (the army not having been there), which I 
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luaded him to sell to me at $iS per dozen, but he refused 

catch them for me. My men soon had five or six dozen 

board, and when he made out his bill I paid him in Con- 

.erate money, to which he demurred in strong language. 

I told him that out of pure regard for his feelings, remem- 
iring what he had said when I was there before, I had been 

Des Arc, captured the post-office, robbed the mails, and 
so forth, just to get money to suit him, as 1 did not wish to 
insult him with our dirtygreenbacks. Sulphur was nowhere ! 

The admiral's secretary, Mr. Heap, was the bearer of 
despatches that 1 had on board. On arriving at the mouth 
of the White River I was ordered alongside of the flagship. 
After reporting, I told the admiral that I had a fine lot of 
geese and turkeys that 1 had bought at $18 per dozen, and if 
he wanted some at the same price he could have them. He 
said that he would take a dozen and a half. While I gave 
the order to the men to get them, Heap gave me away, and 
.when I presented my bill the admiral paid me in my own 
coin — Confederate money ; but as he had only $20 bills, he 
said that I need not mind the change. Although very strict, 
Porter was fond of a Joke. 

I was ordered to coa! up and proceed to Memphis, with 
Mr. Heap again as a bearer of despatches for Washington. 
At Memphis I called on General Grant to pay my respects, 
and to inform him that I should leave for Vicksburg the 
next day, and offered to carry despatches or anything he 
desired to send. That evening I received an autograph letter, 
of which the following is a copy: 

Headquarters Deit. ok the Tbnn., 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 26, 1863. 
Captain Brown, commanding G. B. "Prairie Rote " [/-areit A'njfJ ; 

Captain — 1 shall be going down the river to-mortow to join ibe fleet near 
Vicksburg, and will be glai! lo have ;ou convoy the sleamer on which I go. 1 
will be on ihe sieamcr " Magnolia." 

Officen jusi up from ihe Beet report having been iired into by arliUery and 
tnusketry from the east bank of the river, at Island No. S3. 
Rcspeclfally, etc., 
(Signed) U, S. Grant, 

Major- GtHcral. 



^ 
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I have that letter yet, and value it. Who then saw the 
future of that man ? 

We convoyed the steamer as requested. A few days later 
I was ordered to take on board Lieutenant-Colonel James H. 
Wilson, of the Engineer Corps, and proceed to the " Delta," 
near Helena, and aid him in cutting the levee at that place, 
thus opening a channel to Yazoo Pass through Moon Lake. 

When the levee was blown up, the water rushed through 
like a cataract, tearing away trees and great masses of earth, 
and filling up the back country, having a nine-foot fall. As 
soon as it was possible, I ran the ** Forest Rose ** through the 
cut into Moon Lake, she rushing through the young cotton- 
wood like a boat shooting the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 

On the Sunday following, we manned our launch with a 
double crew well armed. Colonel Wilson and one of my 
pilots accompanying me, we pulled far into the pass, until we 
were satisfied that it was practical to clear out the logs, trees, 
etc., so that small steamers could get through, and then we 
returned. 

A little incident occurred on this trip that is worth men- 
tioning here. We were twenty-two all told, in the boat. 
Twice we heard sounds in the woods and took arms, but saw 
nothing, and we returned safely, not knowing that we had had 
a very narrow escape of our lives. 

General Washburn, while clearing out the pass prepara- 
tory to the expedition, learned from the family of Governor 
Alcorn, who lived on the pass, that Captain Forrest, brother 
of the general, with a company of forty men armed with 
double-barrelled shot-guns, had lain behind a log close to the 
bank, ready to fire ; but seeing my pilot's straps (a silver 
wheel resembling a star), he made up his mind that he had at 
least three brigadier-generals, if not one or two major-gen- 
erals (the colonel and myself not being in uniform), and so 
desisted, and thought to allow us to pass farther on and then 
capture us, thus putting a feather in his cap. He allowed us 
to pass on, but becoming alarmed by a crackling noise in the 
woods, he fell back, supposing that we had a land force with 
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ks and had efifected a landing. Before he learned that the 
lound was caused by wild pigs in the woods, we had 
returned. On hearing of this, I sent my respects to Captain 
JForrest, thanking him for his consideration, but informing 
lim that he need not expect a return of the compliment if 
circumstances should be reversed. 

It was intended that the expedition through the Yazoo 
Pass. Cold Water and Tallahatchie Rivers should get in the 
fear of Vicksburg by way of the Yazoo ; but the rebels saw 
bur game and blocked it. General Washburn had found it 
&ery difficult to dear the pass of drift logs and trees that had 
alien across it ; and so much time was necessarily consumed 
I this work and in cutting down overhanging trees, that 
jfrhile he was thus engaged, the rebels found opportunity to 
Ibuild Fort Pemberton, five miles above the confluence of the 
Tallahatchie and Yallabusha, which form the Yazoo, and to 
obstruct the river at that place with rafts of logs, protected 
by the guns of the fort. 

Two iron-clads, the " Baron De Kalb " and " Chillicothe," 
and five or six " tin-clads " accompanied the transports, carry- 
ing General Ross with two brigades. 

The work of getting the boats through the narrow and ■ 
crooked river was slow and difficult. Our upper decks and 
cabins were torn off, and our smoke-stacks knocked down by 
overhanging trees ; our wheels were broken, and numerous 
other accidents befell us, causing much delay. In short, we 
found " Rebel Johnny " ready and waiting for us, and after 
several weeks' fighting and skirmishing, we returned to the 
Mississippi almost wrecks, and reported at the Yazoo River 
about April 12. 

While we were engaged in the Yazoo Pass expedition. 
Admiral Porter and General Sherman tried still another 
through Steel's Bayou and Deer Creek, with the " Louis- 
ville," " Cincinnati," " Carondelet," " Mound City," and 
" Pittsburg," which expedition also met with very little suc- 
cess; the obstacles being so great to overcome, the enemy 
had time to meet and put a stop to it. 
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All attempts to gain a footing or make a landing in the 
rear of Vicksburg from above failed ; and on the i6th of 
April, Admiral Porter with eight gunboats, a tug, and three 
transports successfully ran the batteries. On the 29th he 
engaged the forts at Grand Gulf, and on May 3 compelled 
their evacuation. 

Grand Gulf had by far the strongest fortifications upon 
the Mississippi River, with the exception of Vicksburg itself. 
Its works commanded the river in all directions, and its arma- 
ment was heavy and of the finest description. Colonel Wade, 
the commandant of the batteries, was killed in this engage- 
ment, and the enemy must have evacuated in haste, leaving 
many guns in good condition, which, together with a large 
amount of ammunition, fell into the hands of Porter's fleet. 
I cannot here encroach upon your time long enough to pict- 
ure to you the amount of suffering endured and courage 
displayed in this engagement ; it is enough to say that 
the " Tuscumbia ** was struck eighty-one times by shot and 
shell. 

The admiral, in his report to the Secretary of the Navy, 
says : *' We had a hard fight with these forts, and it is with 
great pleasure I report that the navy holds the door to 
Vicksburg." 

Meanwhile the army had been carried across the Missis- 
sippi, both gunboats and transports assisting in the opera- 
tion ; but General Grant now decided to transfer his base of 
supplies to Grand Gulf instead of Bruinsburg. 

From this time the navy was in constant activity, keeping 
open communication with Cairo, convoying transports and 
making expeditions up the various tributaries. 

On the 20th of May, an expedition consisting of the 
"De Kalb," ** Choctaw," "Forest Rose," "Linden," and 
** Petrel," under Lieutenant-Commander Walker, started for 
Yazoo City, where we arrived on the 21st, taking the enemy 
by surprise, and causing them to destroy three vessels fitting 
out at the Navy Yard. I was sent on shore to remove or 
destroy everything that might be used by the enemy, I 
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Tiurned saw-milts, machine shops, carpenter and blacksmith 
shops, and destroyed several boilers intended for Mobile gun- 
boats. Returning to the mouth of the river, we were again, 
on the 24th, sent up the river to within fifteen miles of Fort 
Pemberton, which fort had previously baffled the Yazoo Pass 
expedition. Here we found that four steamers had been 
sunk on the bar to prevent our advance. These were fine 
steamers, and we would have raised them had we had the 
necessary means at hand ; but we burned them to the water's 
edge. We then passed down the Yazoo until we came to the 
Big Sunflower River. On our way we burned a large saw- 
mill about twenty-five miles above Yazoo City. On May 
28, we ascended the Sunflower 180 miles, until shoal water 
prevented farther progress. At Indian Shoot, I was sent 
with small boats through to Rolling Fork, and destroyed a 
lai^e amount of corn belonging to the rebels. 

At Bayou Quirer, with three small boats, I pulled several 
miles, and burned the steamers " Dew-Drop" and "Emma 
Bett." After a little skirmish with my quondam friend. 
Captain Forrest, I captured several prisoners. 

In the meantime other small expeditions had been sent 
into the various bayous which enter the Big Sunflower, and 
more steamers were destroyed. The success of these com- 
bined expeditions effectually broke up the rebel transporta- 
tion on the Yazoo River below Fort Pemberton. 

The siege continuing, about the ist of June several eight 
and nine inch naval guns were placed in the trenches about 
Vicksburg, and manned by officers and seamen from the fleet. 
Lieutenant-Commander Walker and myself shared in this 
honor. 

One of the eight-inch guns of the "Cincinnati," which 
vessel was sunk by the Vicksburg batteries on the 27th of 
May. was taken out of her by the forces under General 
Wood, of Steele's Division, and hauled up to the brow of the 
hill as far as possible with mules. Then in the night, with 
about two hundred men, I hauled it over the top of the hill, 
in plain sight of the enemy, at short range, and placed it in 
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an embrasure prepared for it, and I worked it until the sur- 
render of Vicksburg. 

On the 4th of July. 1863, I rode into and through Vicks- 
bur^. with General Frederick Steele, commanding Sherman's 
Co!7»> during his absence, and boarded the flagship "Black 
Hawk," at the levee, where she and other vessels of the fleet 
including the " Forest Rose," had just arrived. 

This was a happy day, indeed ; and all who had partici- 
pated in the long and trying siege felt well repaid for the 
hardships endured, in seeing the old flag ag^ain float over 
the Gibraltar of the West. 

During all the operations around Vicksburg, the supplies 
f.^r thi> immense army and navy had to be brought down the 
Mississippi, from Cairo and St. Louis; and I am proud tosay, 
that, through the efficiency and care of the navy in guarding 
ncArly one thousand miles of river, there were no losses. 

General Grant, in his reminiscences of the war, says: 
•'The navy under Porter was all it could be during the entire 
campaign. Without its assistance the campaign could not 
have been successfully made with twice the number of men 
engaged It could not have been made at all in the way it 
was, with anv number of men, without such assistance. The 
most portect harmony reigned between the two arms of the 
service. There never was a request made, that I am aware 
of. either of the flag-officer or any of his subordinates, that 
was not :voni:^llv complied with." 

Genera! Sherman, who was not permitted to be with us 
on that i^Iorious Fourth, he having gone to notify Johnston 
to nunc his headquarters from Jackson, wrote Porter : 

In so magnificent a result I stop not to count who 

did it. It is done, and the dav of the nation's birth is con- 
secratcvi and baptized anew in a victor)* won by the united 
navy and army of our countr\% God grant that the harmony 
and mutual respect that exist between our respective com- 
manders, and shared by all the true men of the joint service, 
mav continue forever, and ser\'e to elevate our national 
character, threatened with shipwreck.'* 
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I have of necessity confined myself largely to the opera- 
tions in which the ** Forest Rose " took part. She was one 
of the most active of the ** tin-clad " fleet, yet I do not claim 
for her any more credit than for those that were in different 
positions under orders from the admiral. 

Like cavalry, we, the light-draft fleet, were kept on the 
go, never at rest. Our duties on the river were severe ; we 
were never out of rifle-range, and often our men were picked 
oflE by sharpshooters from behind th6 levee. There seemed 
to be something about us, perhance it was our activity, that 
made the army like to have us around ; and I believe, if 
they could have put us upon wheels, " Uncle Billy ** would 
have taken us on his ** March to the Sea," 
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PASSING THE PORT HUDSON BATTERIES. 

An Address delivered by 1.0^ KLL Farragut, late Lieutenant ^ U, S. A* 

During the winter of 1862-3 two very disagreeable and 
startling events occurred in the West Gulf Squadron which 
made a deep impression on its commander, David G- Farra- 
gut; viz., the recapture of Galveston by the Confederates, 
and the sinking 'of the *' Hatteras " by the ** Alabama " or 
290." As the Admiral remarked in one of his letters home, 
The Gulf Squadron is eating its peck of dirt now." He 
chafed under the inaction to which he had been subjected by 
the condition of his vessels, cautious orders from the Navy 
Department, and the detachment of some of his ships for 
other service ; but a determination to make an effort to 
retrieve these disasters seemed uppermost in his thoughts. 
He also expressed a fear " that the boys would become a 
little demoralized if he did not soon give them some work to 
do." Frequent conferences were had with General Nathaniel 
P. Banks, the new commander of the Department of the 
Gulf, and the moment that Baton Rouge was occupied by 
the army, he hastily followed with such vessels as he could 
prudently spare from the blockade, with the intention of 
dashing past the batteries of Port Hudson. His authority for 
this movement was simply an old existing order which stated 
** that he must guard the lower part of the Mississippi, 
especially where it is joined by the Red River, the source of 
many of the supplies of the enemy." It is true his gunboats 
had actively patrolled the river, but the enemy with great 

* The editors regret that Lieutenant Farragut's address, which was delivered 
February 6, 1884, was received too late to appear in its proper place on page 42. 
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Interprise had thrown a large force into Port Hudson, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the river, about 150 miles above 
New Orleans, and made it a formidable barrier, 

1 can well remember the morning we reached Baton 
Rouge in the flagship, with a fleet of seven vessels — " Hart- 
ford," " Richmond," " Monongahela," " Genesee," " Kin- 
neo," " Mississippi," and " Albatross.'" The town had 
assumed an animated appearance in spite of tJie desolate 
walls of the half-burned State House. High-pressure boats 
were puffing about, landing troops and stores : one of them in 
particular containing exchanged rebel soldiers, probably some 
of the same men who were to fight us the next day. On the 
men-of-war in the river could be heard the shrill boatswain's 
whistle and the sharp orders of the officers. The men were 
busily employed sending down superfluous spars, arranging 
splinter nettings, and making other preparations for the com- 
ing conflict. Our ship in particular had her lower yards 
athwartships resting on the hammock nettings, and from the 
extreme ends chain cables were swung on each side. This 
precaution was taken to keep off cotton-clad steamers, as it 
was supposed they would become emboldened by their recent 
capture of the " Queen of the West " in the Red River and 
their successes at Galveston. The same expedient of coiling 
chain cables vertically in front of the boilers outside, as 
adopted at the passage of Forts Jackson and St, Philip, was 
also carried out on all the sloops-of-war. 

While all this work was going on I accompanied the 
Admiral on shore to witness a review of General Grover's 
division, about 10,000 men, the largest body of men I had 
ever seen. They made quite a creditable appearance for 
such a rapidly organized force. I remember well the solid 
figure of General William H. Emery sitting immovably on 
his horse, and the gallant young Bartlett passing at the head 
of his regiment, his smooth face, clean-cut features, and 
soldierly bearing attracting marked attention. He had lost 
his leg in one of the battles in the North and was now back 
at his post. It was said afterward that his gallantry was 
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recognized by the enemy even during the bloody assaults on 
Port Hudson. 

The Admiral and many of the naval officers accompanied 
General Banks along the line, on horseback. Several ditches 
had to be jumped, which the navy men declared had been 
dug for their especial benefit ; but it was a subject of deep 
congratulation to the sailors that only one man went off, and 
he was an aide to Banks. 

The evening of March 23 found us anchored just below 
Port Hudson. The ** Essex " and mortar schooners which 
had preceded us could be seen in line just under Prophet's Isl- 
and. They were intended to assist us by keeping up a heavy 
fire as we passed. The whole of the next day ^vas occupied 
in trying the range of the batteries to the south, and I think 
the enemy were led to suppose by this that we were settling 
down for a regular siege ; but our plans were made to run 
by that night. General Banks sent word through his signal 
officers — who, by the way, showed great intrepidity in the 
vicinity of the enemy — ** that he would be at the cross-roads 
in rear of Port Hudson at midnight, and if possible create a 
diversion in our favor." At dusk I had the honor of making 
the signal for the fleet to " get under way and follow the 
flagship in echelon order," a red lantern being cautiously 
displayed over the stern. 

To one familiar with the sounds on board a man-of-war 
and the sight of answering lights, it was soon apparent that 
the order was being promptly and quietly obeyed, but these 
moments of waiting seemed hours. The Admiral anxiously 
walked the deck, occasionally making a remark to the officers 
about him, and watching eagerly for the announcement of 
**all ready *' from each ship. Some of the vessels seemed to 
have trouble with their anchors, and as a tug pufTed alongside 
with despatches she was immediately sent off to hurry up 
the ships in the rear. 

Finally the " Hartford ** steamed along slowly as the 
ships dropped into line, each sloop having a gunboat lashed 
to port. The scene was one never to be forgotten by those 
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fco witnessed it. The night was closing in rapidly and an 
bnatural quiet prevailed. The pulsation of the engine and 
■ump of the screw sounded painfully distinct. I felt as if 
twere going over Niagara Falls. 

men were standing at their guns, with arms bared, 
Igcrly waiting for the work before them, while the divisional 
Kcers in the waist of the ship moved about cautioning the 
hptains of their respective guns' crews in low, earnest tones 
■conspicuously among them young Crittenden Walton, of 
Jiom the Admiral had remarked, " He is as brave .^s a lion 
fed as cool as a parson." Broome's Marines, with accoutre- 
ments on, stood by to pull on train tackle or repel boarders 
pith their muskets. Kimberley, the First Lieutenant or 
teecutive officer, seemed to be omnipresent. He was look- 
feg after details himself to see that everything was in readi- 
ness for fire quarters, and the carpenter's department in an 
efficient state for repairing damages. One of our young 
engineers (Speights) stood at the bell leading to the engine- 
room, and I could not help reflecting upon the importance 
of his position ; upon his coolness might depend our safety, 
a wrong bell might be fatal to us. And to think, too, of 
the men down in the engine-room ; in the event of shot or 
shell penetrating steam chest or boiler, they were the first to 
be in danger. However, these are the fortunes of war. 

The Admiral moved about in that quiet, active way for 
which he was so coiispicuou.s, looking ahead for the first offen- 
sive demonstration from the enemy. In the midst of these 
anxieties of a commander, he stopped for a moment to give 
me some practical hints as to the mode of stanching a wound 
or using a tourniquet. He said afterward that it was the 
most trying time of the war to liave me with him. Suddenly 
a rocket darted up in the air from the right bank of the 
river, followed quickly by another, and almost immediately 
after came a quick discharge from a battery in front; only 
the Sawyer rifle on the forecastle could reply, but Lieutenant 
Watson had it in service promptly, soon — it seemed ages — 
before our broadside guns could be brought to bear, and they 
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replied with a will. The gunners would watch for a flash and 
then blaze away with alacrity. The trouble seemed to be to 
keep them from firing too rapidly. 

On the poop or orlop deck we had a small Parrott rifle, 
which divided our attention with other matters going on. 
An occasional port fire burning in the battery on shore 
would be target enough for us, and to the cheering remarks 
of the Admiral, " That's your sort, boys, now's your time ! " 
the captain of the gun would pull his lanyard, and we would 
watch the result with deep interest. In moving about to 
watch the firing, my father unconsciously stepped on a tar- 
paulin which temporarily covered the little hatchway aft 
leading to the relieving tackles. The canvas gave way; I 
saw him fall, and was almost paralyzed for the moment, 
thinking him shot ; but the immediate impulse was to seize 
hold of him, which I think saved him from a severe accident 
He felt the shock for some days. 

As the action became general, the fireworks were magnifi- 
cent. The deep, hollow roar of the mortars could be distin- 
guished from all other sounds, and they kept at their work 
manfully, eliciting more than one compliment from the group 
assembled on the poop deck; you could see the burning 
fuses of the thirteen-inch shell passing across the heavens like 
meteors ; our old ship quivered at each discharge of her Dahl- 
grens, and seemed a perfect mass of fire. Then the bonfires 
started by the enemy on either bank at different points, to 
perfect their aim, added materially to the illumination. Bat- 
teries seemed to be springing into life at every point of the 
bluff. 

But the smoke at this juncture enveloped the " Hartford " 
to such a degree that our pilot, Carrell, who had ensconced 
himself in the mizzen-top, called out " that he could not see 
ahead." We immediately ceased firing, and not a bit too 
soon, for as the smoke cleared we discovered that the swift, 
treacherous current had turned the ship's head, and we were 
running on shore under the batteries, with the bowsprit of the 
** Richmond*' looming up over our quarter. And now an 
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Bcident happened which I shall never forget. Our little 
[onsort, the "Albatross," was ordered to assist in backing us 
ound, and all on deck watched breathlessly to see the result. 
Sie suspense was terrible. The Admiral became impatient, 
i shouted, " Back ! back on the 'Albatross ' ! " With true 
Hial obedience I repeated the order. Perhaps it was none 
Ftny business, but in the excitement of the moment I prob- 
Wy exceeded my authority. At any rate, she came around 
1 right, and I was lectured afterward for ofificiousness. 
As we forged ahead a report came, " Ram on the port bow, 
sir ! " and the order was given to " Man the port battery, and 
call away the boarders ! " I can remember as well as if it were 
yesterday, my father, seizing his cutlass which lay on the sig- 
nal locker, and remarking, " I am going to have a hand in this 
myself," started forward. But our steamer, or ram, disap- 
peared, and we continued on at full speed and came to anchor 
above the bend, 

A new anxiety now arose ; our own ship and consort were 
fast getting beyond range, but where were the " Richmond," 
" Monongahela," " Genesee," and " Mississippi " ? The only 
answer we got was the booming of cannon and mortar. Sud- 
denly a bright light shot up into the sky, and it was reported 
from aloft that a ship was on fire, and it seemed to be the 
" Mississippi." Soon we could distinguish the burning spars 
and hear the explosion of shell, as the fire crept along the 
deck. Toward daylight she blew up with a dull roar which 
reverberated over the hills. It was with saddened hearts 
we turned in, thinking of our comrades and fearing for the 
worst. 

Although we had been nearly two hours under fire, we had 
been most fortunate — only one man killed and two wounded ; 
but the old ship was a good deal cut up about the spars and 
rigging, and the bulwarks were splintered in many places, 
large pieces of wood bulging out against the nettings, any 
one of which would have swept away a gun's crew — which 
reminds us of the story of Lieutenant Brown of the gunboat 
"Itasca," who, when asked by an officer of the " Ossipee," if 
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he had been struck by a splinter, remarked, "You nmay call 
it a splinter on your big ship, but aboard this little craft it 
ranks with a log of wood." I witnessed a singular freak of a 
solid shot. It knocked down a partition, smashed through 
Kimberley's bureau, and cut a box of socks connpletely in 
two; another was found quietly resting in the bunk of one of 
the engineers in the steerage, as if it had nothing to do with 
this little affair. 

It was not for some days afterward that we learned, 
through rebel sources, of the accident to the " Richmond " and 
death of her gallant executive officer. Lieutenant Commander 
Boyd Cummings, and of the grounding of the ** Mississippi," 
of the efforts to save her, and of her final destruction to pre- 
vent her falling into the hands of the enemy. I may add that 
General Richard Arnold informed me, only a short time before 
his death, that he commanded the advance the night we ran 
by Port Hudson. He had no very well defined instructions, 
simply ordered **to advance." Before he knew it he was way 
inside the enemy's line, in a sort of cul-de-sac. Fortunately 
he had impressed upon the men perfect silence, and he suc- 
ceeded in counter-marching his command without being 
attacked, although he could hear the enemy on both flanks. 
He says he learned from the rebels that there were at least 
eighteen thousand men in Port Hudson that night. 

Sunday morning opened peacefully and bright ; we could 
hardly realize all the turmoil of the previous night. With 
spyglass we could see Confederate cavalrymen watering their 
horses, and the occasional gleam of a sabre assured us that our 
movements were being carefully watched to prevent communi- 
cation with our friends below. The Admiral did not despair ; 
he felt that he had accomplished something in getting his 
two vessels past the batteries, and he became more resolute 
in his determination to turn this seeming disaster to good 
account. 

At this juncture, Edward C. Gabaudan, a New York boy, 
volunteered to take a despatch to the fleet below by water. 
A small dug-out was covered with twigs, to resemble the float- 
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ing trees which were a common sight in the Mississippi. At 
night-fall Mr. Gabaudan lay down in his little craft, and 
silently drifted out into the current, followed by the prayers 
and God-speeds of his shipmates. His frail bark was swept in 
so close to the shore at one time that he could distinctly hear 
the sentinels talking. The size of his craft attracted atten- 
tion, and a boat actually put out to make an examination. 
It was a trying moment, and Gabaudan felt that his time had 
come : but, with finger on trigger of his revolver, he deter- 
mined to sell his life dearly, and quietly awaited discovery. 
Fortunately for him the rebels were not in a pulling humor 
that night, and found the current strong; and you can 
imagine Gabaudan's relief when he suddenly heard himself 
pronounced to be " Nothing but a log ! " and the enemy's boat 
turned and disappeared in the darkness. 

It is not my purpose to relate the subsequent career of 
these vessels until the capitulation of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, but Icertainly consider the service rendered by them 
in blocking up the Red River and cutting off supplies as aid- 
ing materially in the discomfiture of those garrisons. For my 
own part, when we reached Vicksburg, after engaging the bat- 
teries at Grand Gulf and Warrenton.a secret tribunal sat on me, 
consisting of Admiral Farragut, Captains Jenkins and Palmer, 
and it was decided that Farragut would become cross-eyed 
looking out for me and rebel batteries at the same time. So 
I was ignominiously bounced out of the ship, turned over to 
General Grant, and sent home as s/ow frei^^At. 



THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF 

PLYMOUTH. 

An Address by Surgeon William M. Smith. U. S, F1, at a Meeting of tki 

Commandery^ December 7, 1887. 

m 

The War of the Rebellion was attended by the move- 
ment of armies so great, by battles which were so numerous, 
with consequences so important, and which had so many 
victims, that many of the minor contests are recorded in our 
histories with a single paragraph. It should be a good-will 
offering of the actors in the Civil War, a deserved tribute 
to the memory of those who braved its perils or who died to 
preserve the Union, to tell the story of those lesser contests 
and of those instances of individual heroism which would 
have immortalized the actors in any other war in which our 
country has been engaged. Ten miles from the confluence of 
the Roanoke River with Albemarle Sound, upon the right 
bank of the river, is situated the town of Plymouth. Before 
the war this was one of the most beautiful of the many 
lovely towns upon the inland waters of North Carolina. 

Early in the year 1862, General Burnside had taken New- 
berne. The presence of the soldiers of the Union at that 
place had given encouragement and activity to the Union 
sentiment among the people of this part of the State, with 
the immediate result of securing the organization of several 
skeleton regiments of loyal North Carolinians, which later 
were so well filled as to do good service in the Union cause. 
Two companies of these troops occupied Plymouth in the 
summer of 1862. With the same spirit and policy which 
influenced the Confederate General Magruder a few months 
previously to burn the beautiful village of Hampton, near 
Fortress Monroe, and nearly every building for miles 
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along the left bank of the James River, on his retreat to 
Richmond, a rebel force attacked and drove from Plymouth 
the force of loyal Carolinians, and burned the business por- 
tions and the finest dwellings of the town. 

It was believed that a military force at Plymouth, suflfi- 
ciently strong to hold it, would necessarily command an 
extensive and fertile portion of the State for many miles up 
the river, which was navigable for our gunboats for a consid- 
erable distance, and enable expeditions to be made thence to 
points on other tributaries of the sound, or descents upon 
territory adjacent to it, and thus encourage the development 
of loyalty to the Union among the inhabitants. With this 
in view, a force of about 2,000 men occupied Plymouth in 
the spring of 1863, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Wessels. 

The interval between the arrival of this force at Plymouth 
in the spring of 1863 and the siege in April, 1864, was cm- 
ployed not only in the usual routine of camp duties, and in 
the strengthening the defences of the post, but in expeditions 
to destroy the stores of the Confederates within reach, and 
to capture or disperse the armed bands of the enemy, known 
as the guerillas, composed for the most part of deserters 
from the Confederate armies, who terrorized the loyal portion 
of the population. These expeditions served to relieve the 
monotony of camp life, while they accustomed the men to 
exercise that coolness, self-reliance, and courage which make 
the efficient soldier and develop the true hero. For this pur- 
pose Edenton, " loveliest village of the sound," was several 
times visited ; Elizabeth City, Windsor, and several other 
localities were objective points of expeditions. 

The re-enlistment, for the war, of the three years' men, in 
the early spring of 1864, was one of the most notable events 
in the history of the war. The campaign of 1863 had 
resulted in the South in the fall of Vicksburg and the open- 
ing of the Mississippi. In the North the Confederate foe 
had met the soldiers of the Union at Gettysburg, in one of 
the most stubbornly contested and bloody battles of the 
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war, and had recoiled from the contest, disappointed and 
defctited, but not disorganized. In the spring of 1864, it was 
evident to every observing soldier, that, although the power 
of the Confederacy was waning, there were yet weary marches 
and fiercely-fought battles before them. Nevertheless there 
were but few of the men of the force at Plymouth who did 
not re-cnlist " for the war." 

In the early part of April, 1864, the men were looking 
forward to a brief reunion with their friends among the hills 
and valleys of the North, before entering upon the approach- 
ing campaign. 



How they dreamed of the joys of the home-coming time. 
How they pictured the bliss of those glad days to come," 



none can tell but soldiers who have been in service during 
three years of the " great Rebellion." Henceforth they 
were entitled to be called, and were known as, " veterans." 
They had earned the name by " long, weary marches, and 
winters in camp," the endurance of " tropical heat and mala- 
rial damp," and on ** fields that were deluged with Loyalty's 
blood." 

The force under command of General Wessels on the 
17th of April, 1864, was composed of the following organi- 
zations: General Wcssels and staff, il ; Sixteenth Con- 
necticut, 463 ; Second Massachusetts, Companies G and H, 
269 ; Second North Carolina, Companies B and E, 165 ; 
Twelfth New York Cavalr>% Companies A and F, 121 ; 
Eighty fifth New York, 544; Twenty-fourth New York 
Batter>% 122; One-hundred-and-first Pennsylvania, 409; 
One-hundred-and third Pennsylvania, 485; unattached re- 
cruits (mostly colored), 245 ; total, 2,834. Of this number, 
127 were officers. Captain Marvin, formerly sergeant-major 
of the Eighty-fifth New York Volunteers, had also about 
100 recently enlisted colored recruits. 

It was well understood by officers and men at Plymouth 
during the fall and winter of 1863-64, that the Confederates 
were building an iron-clad at Halifax, near the head of navi- 
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gation on the Roanoke, whose first objective point of attack 
would be necessarily Plymouth. Its progress was from time 
to time reported to the commander at Plymouth, and such 
preparations were made to receive the iron-clad as the com- 
mander of the force at the post could command. 

That the authorities were notified of the necessity for 
help at Plymouth is proved by the following correspondence. 
As early as September 10, 1863. General Peck "asked for a 
small iron-clad : " and in a series of communications from 
that date to April 14, 1864, sought to impress upon the com- 
mander of the department (General Benjamin F. Butler) 
the importance of preparation to prevent the advent of the 
iron-clad down the Roanoke, or for its defeat should it pass 
the Federal batteries at Plymouth. Under date of April 20, 
1864, Major-General John J. Peck, at that date in command 
of the District of North Carolina, writes from Newberne : 
" We are threatened by the enemy, and my forces are in- 
adequate to guard the State of North Carolina. Plymouth 
is besieged, and General Wessels needs help." 

That General Butler failed to understand the peril of 
the Union force at Plymouth is evident from his communica- 
tion to the general in command at Newberne. N. C. Under 
date of April 18, 1864, the general commanding at Newberne 
wrote to General Wessels, in command at Plymouth, in reply 
to a request for help, as follows : " General Butler has just 
withdrawn 1,200 of our best troops, including two light 
batteries. In view of this, the general does not think it wise 
or prudent to detach any more men from here." 

As late as April 22, General Butler, commanding depart- 
ment, wrote to General I. N. Palmer, then in command of 
the District of North Carolina : " I see no indication that 
there is a sufficient force opposite to you to take either Ply- 
mouth, Washington (N. C). or Newberne." April 19, two 
days after the Confederate force appeared before Plymouth, 
General U. S. Grant wrote from Culpeper to General Butler, 
at Fort Monroe, Va. : " General Peck should be able to hold 
Plymouth with the force he has." No account seems to 
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have been made of the Confederate iron-clad ram, subse- 
quently known as the '* Albemarle," which w^as the principal 
cause of the fall of Plymouth. General Butler wrote to Gen- 
eral Peck, as late as February 20, 1864, " I don't believe in 
the iron-clad/* 

Two miles above the town, on the right bank of the river. 
Fort Gray was erected and supplied with heavy g^uns ; Com- 
pany H, part of Company C of the Eighty-fifth New York, 
and fifty men of Company H, Second Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery, under command of Captain Brown of the Eighty- 
fifth New York, comprised the force at Fort Gray at the time 
of the attack. Fort Wessels, or the " Eighty-fifth Re- 
doubt,*' as it was called, from the regiment that constructed 
it, was an outwork a half mile in from the town on the right, 
between Fort Gray and the Long Acre road which it com- 
manded ; was strengthened by the construction of a ditch, 
draw-bridge, and abattis, and its defence committed to forty- 
two men of Company K of the Eighty-fifth New York, and 
twenty-three men of the Second Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery under the command of Captain Chapin of the 
former company. Its armament consisted of a light thirty- 
two-pounder and an old-pattern iron six-pounder. 

A semi-grcular line of breastworks extended round the 
town from the river above to the river again below, inter- 
rupted by Fort Williams in the centre, which work com- 
manded the Washington road. Another redoubt mounting 
several guns was situated near the extreme left of the semi- 
circle of intrenchments, and a short distance from the river 
below the town. This work was expected to command the 
approach across the plateau, or extensive field, in the direc- 
tion of the Norcomb residence. It would have done so 
more effectively had the works at this part of the line been 
defended as they might have been, notwithstanding that the 
guns of the Confederate iron-clad ** Albemarle," not more than 
three hundred yards distant, enfiladed this portion of the 
intrenchments. 

It was in front of this position that the enemy massed in 



the early morning of the 2oth of April. 1864, and carried the 
works by assault. The line of defence was divided into three 
portions ; the right commanded by Colonel Fardella of the 
Eighty.fifth New York Volunteers; the centre by Colonel 
Lehman of the One-hundred-and-third Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers; and the left by Colonel Francis Beach of the Six- 
teenth Connecticut Volunteers. On the bank of the river, 
within the line of intrcnchments, and a short distance below 
where they touched the river on the right of the line, in an 
imperfectly constructed redoubt known as Battery Worth, a 
two-hundred-pound rifle gun was mounted, whose office it was 
confidently hoped would be to sink the Confederate iron-clad 
should it pass the guns of Fort Gray. 

Company A of the F.ighty-fifth New York had been 
detached in the spring to garrison Roanoke Island, and con- 
sequently escaped the disaster of the remaining companies 
of that regiment. This company subsequently became the 
nucleus for a reorganization of the regiment by the addition 
of recruits, and did heroic work in the closing scenes of 
the Civil War. Some days before the Confederate force 
appeared at Plymouth, Genera! Hoke was known to be advan- 
cing from the headwaters of the Roanoke with a force which 
greatly exceeded that of the Union troops at Plymouth, and 
which subsequently proved to consist of Hoke's, Ransom's, 
and Kemper's brigades; the tatter commanded by Colonel 
Mercer, all veterans from Virginia and North Carolina, a 
regiment of cavalry, and seven batteries of artillery, accom- 
panied by the iron-clad before referred to. a formidable craft, 
as the result proved, built upon the plan of the " Merrimac," 
and armed with thirty-two-pound Whitworth guns. Neverthe- 
less the approach of the Confederate force was made with so 
much secrecy and celerity, that its appearance was in a meas- 
ure a surprise. The movements of the Confederate force 
approaching Plymouth had been so managed as to cause 
General Wessels to believe that Little Washington was the 
object of attack. Under this impression, the heavy gunboat 
'■ Tacony, ' that had been despatched by Major-General John 1. 
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Peck from Newberne to strengfthen the fleet against the 
rebel ram, was sent back with word from General Wessels 
that he did not apprehend an attack. 

The 17th of April, 1864, was one of the loveliest of 
spring days, even for the sunny South. The bugles of the 
cavalry and artillery, and the drum corps of the infantry had 
not yet sounded the call for dress parade, for it was an hour 
short of the usual time, when firing on the picket line was 
heard. At the sound, without orders from headquarters, the 
men of the various organizations began to fall into line. A 
color-sergeant hastened to the quarters of Adjutant Good- 
rich of the Eighty-fifth New York Volunteers, and seized the 
colors, exclaiming: ** The regiment is falling in, sir! " The 
adjutant was busy writing orders, and had not heard the firing 
or the remark. He ordered the sergeant to ** put the colors 
down." "The pickets are attacked, sir!" exclaimed the 
color-sergeant. 

Some of the regiments were already in line when the adju- 
tant of the Eighty-fifth arrived. So habitual had become 
the duties of those veterans, that they neither waited for 
nor needed orders to prepare for defence or attack when 
either was necessary. Arms were stacked, and develop- 
ments awaited. Not long had they to wait ; watching, ex- 
pectant, as they were, yet the hissing, rushing, screeching 
sound of a shell from one of the enemy*s batteries, as it went 
crashing through the guard-house of the Eighty-fifth New 
York, startled every soldier. It was the first cannon shot 
at the siege of Plymouth. Another quickly followed, which 
invaded without ceremony the quarters of Captain Allen of 
the same regiment. The ball had opened ; the music for the 
three days following was the fiendish screech of shell and the 
deadly hiss of bullets. 

And now the scene quickly changed. Officers were 
ordered to have their men take a hasty supper, and imme- 
diately thereafter report at the defences in the order of their 
assignment. The new, showy uniforms of the officers, put on 
for the Sunday evening ** dress parade," were changed for the 
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fetigue dress, and the soldiers swung their haversacks under 
y;heir arms with a few hardtack in them, for they knew the 
jrder meant a night in the trenches. The troops took their 
losition in the following order : The One-hundred-and-first 
iPennsylvania on the extreme left, Sixteenth Connecticut at 
ihc left centre, One-hundred-and-third Pennsylvania on the 
^ and right centre, five companies bein^ on the right of Fort 
Villiams. A part of Company C and Company D, Eighty- 

i New York, were on the right of the One-hundred-and- 
"third Pennsylvania, the Twenty-fourth Battery was in posi- 
tion at the right of these companies, and the armed refugees 
and colored troops on the right of the battery. Across the 
march on the " KnoU," Companies E and G of the Eighty- 
fifth New York were posted ; a detail from Company E of 
the same regiment, commanded by an officer of the Sixteenth 
Connecticut, was in charge of the two-hundred-pound rifle 
gun at Battery Worth, The troops on the right of Fort 
Williams were under the command of Colonel Fardella of 
the Eighty-fifth New York. 

Company A of the Eighty-fifth New York, as before 
stated, was on detached duty at Roanoke Island ; 42 men 
of Company K of the same regiment, and 23 men of Com- 
pany H, Second Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, were at 
Fort Wessels, known in official despatches as " Eighty-fifth 
Redoubt," under command of Captain Chapin of Company K. 
Company H and part of Company G were at Fort Gray. 
The other companies of the Eighty-fifth, numbering 375 
men, were within the works and posted, as before mentioned. 

About 10 A. M. of the 18th, fire was opened upon Fort 
Wessels from three rifled guns located near the Fagan House, 
and within 250 yards of the fort. Toward evening the Con- 
federate line of battle was advanced between the Washington 
and Long Acre roads, and a battery was brought into posi- 
tion on the southern front of the redoubt, loo yards distant. 
The official report of the senior surviving officer in the 
re'doubt tells best the closing scenes of the assault and 
surrender of that outwork. 
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" Under cover of the fire of this battery, and nearly hidden 
in the obscurity of the night and by the proximity of the 
woods, a heavy column of infantry was advanced to assault 
the redoubt. This column was opened upon by our musketry 
when about ICX) yards distant, but it advanced steadily, and 
soon enveloped the redoubt on every side, pouring in a 
heavy fire. The abattis was soon penetrated, when hand 
grenades were used by us, apparently with great effect, as the 
attacking force soon retired, to rally again, however, in a 
short time. This was three or four times repeated, but with 
little order or success. The enemy finally retired in line 
toward the town, leaving some stragglers. Twenty-six of 
these, some of them wounded, but mostly unhurt, surren- 
dered, and were assisted to scale the walls into the redoubt. 

** After an interval of about half an hour, several guns 
opened upon us from a knoll about 250 yards from the south 
side of our works, and two or three guns at a distance of lOO 
yards, opposite the southwest corner of it, the fire from the 
two positions crossing at a right angle. The last-named 
guns were placed under the bank of the swamp, so neither 
of ours could bear upon them. The darkness prevented the 
enemy from being seen while placing his guns. The enemy's 
sharpshooters were active while their batteries played upon 
the redoubt. The small building in the corner of the redoubt 
upon which the fire was concentrated proved a source of 
great danger. The percussion shells of the enemy's guns 
struck its roof and chimney, exploding and sending deadly 
missiles to nearly every part of the redoubt. Captain Chapin 
was mortally wounded by a fragment of one of these shells, 
about 9.30 P. M. The fire was also very effective upon the 
walls of the redoubt, penetrating deep, and throwing off much 
earth by the explosions. The sand-bags were broken and 
thrown off the parapet, so as to destroy the loopholes on the 
sides of attack. The shells from our gunboats passed over 
and exploded beyond the enemy's batteries — some shells 
from the town seemed to be better elevated and better timed. 
The last two shells from our gunboats struck and exploded. 
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none on the parapet, the other upon the traverse covering the 
door of our magazine. Shortly after firing ceased, and 
demand was made for surrender. 

A large force of the enemy was known to be between the 
redoubt and the town, cutting off all communication. The 
cartridges were nearly expended, only half a dozen grenades 
were left, our gunners were disabled, the prisoners were a 
great embarrassment, and there were no means of spiking the 
guns or of making signals. There appeared in the darkness 
no hope of help from the gunboats or from the town batter- 
ies, and fire from the gunboats, if repeated, left no safe place 
in the redoubt. It was unanimously decided to be a useless 
waste of life to continue the contest longer, and that it was 
best to surrender. Possession of the work was given the 
enemy about 1 1 o'clock P. M, The force making the assault 
was Kemper's brigade and the Twenty-first Georgia Regi- 
ment, led by Colonel Mercer of the Twenty-first Georgia, 
who was killed before the redoubt." Signed L. A. Butts, 
First Lieutenant, Eighty-fifth New York, Horace Greeley 
says in his " American Conflict," in relation to this attack 
on Fort Wessels: "While the fight here [Fort Gray] was 
still in progress, Hoke opened on Fort Wessels. a mile far- 
ther down. This work was repeatedly charged in immense 
force, but every assault was repulsed with great slaughter,'" 

Fort Gray, situated on the Roanoke, two miles above the 
town of Plymouth, came in early for a full share of the atten- 
tion of the besiegers. Nearly simultaneous with the alarm 
in Plymouth a soldier on picket rushed into Fort Gray from 
the front with the news that the Confederates were advan- 
cing in force on the Long Acre road. A few minutes later 
strange-looking men were seen by the garrison of Fort Gray 
on the rise of ground a fourth of a mile from the fort; the 
errand of these strangers was not long in doubt : a few min- 
utes after their appearance, shot and shell directed with pre- 
cision agd effect announced their mission. The fourth or 
fifth shot struck the flagstaff of Fort Gray, and the stars 
and stripes fell outside the fort. Two men of Company C, 
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Eighty-fifth New York, rescued the starry banner, and fas- 
tened it to the stump of the staff, where it continued to wave 
defiance to the enemy until after the fall of Plymouth. 

The following morning (April 1 8), the rebel foe attempted 
to carry Fort Gray by assault. Before dawn, the atten- 
tion of the vigilant defenders of the fort was attracted by 
an unusual stir in the Confederate camp. Soon a long 
line of objects but a few rods from the fort were dimly seen 
in the gray dawn of the morning, moving toward the fort 
A moment later the cry of a Confederate charging column 
broke the stillness. The men in blue replied with well- 
directed volleys; the men in gray continued to advance until 
fifty feet separated the combatants, when the fire from the 
fort became so severe that the Confederate troops lay down, 
and opened fire from their less exposed position. 

The artillerymen at No. 3, one of the pieces bearing most 
directly on the assaulting column, deserted their gun. In 
vain did Captain Fisk of the Massachusetts Heavy Artillery 
try to rally his gunners ; men from Company C, Eighty-fifth 
New York, volunteered to take their place, and from that time 
until the assaulting force retreated, gave them double 
charges of grape and canister. Monday afternoon Hadwin 
Irisli of the Eighty-fifth New York volunteered under cir- 
cumstances of great exposure to go to Plymouth for supplies 
of food and ammunition. During the night of the same day 
the desired supplies reached the fort with the aid of a gun- 
boat. The evening of the 19th (Tuesday) seven men under a 
sergeant were detailed from the fort to cut the foot-bridge 
across the creek that separated Fort Gray from Plymouth. 
During Monday night, and immediately after the fall of Fort 
Wessels, a line of rifle-pits was established by the enemy in 
front of our works on the right and right centre of the works 
around Plymouth, within such close range as to give the 
troops great annoyance. 

Lieutenant Fay of Company F (Eighty-fifth Nqw York), 
in command of the picket detail of twenty-seven men from 
that regiment the opening day of the siege, and first of 
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; soldiers on picket duty, had the honor of receiving the 
fcmpliments of the enemy. His position on the right of tlie 
Washington road was held as long as possible or necessary, 
tien the detail fell back by Redoubt Eighty-five and, under 
B cover, to the intrenchments before the town, at the point 
pfaich commanded the road leading to the redoubt men- 
loned. The force at this part of the works were in confu- 
, with no apparent responsible commander. Lieutenant 
assumed command, and took position at the road 
through the swamp. In answer to a report of his situation, 
General Wessels ordered him to hold the position at all haz- 
ards, and sent Company F, under Lieutenant Andrews, to his 
support. Captain Allen of Company F of the Eighty-fifth 
New York was detailed to command the refugees and 
colored troops, who were greatly demoralized, and in urgent 
need of the cool and experienced officer sent to them. 

The troops in possession of this part of the works, on the 
arrival of Company F, including one gun squad with a single 
gun of the Twenty-fourth Independent Battery, numbered 
about one hundred men. The experience of the force at this 
point, under Lieutenant Fay, throughout the siege, was the 
counterpart of all the troops in the trenches — little sleep, 
scanty meals hastily taken, and something to do most of the 
time to reciprocate the increasing attentions of the Con- 
federates. 

In the early morning of Tuesday, the 19th, while the gray 
dawn was yet struggling with the mists that hung over the 
Roanoke, the Confederate ram "Albemarle" was discovered 
by the garrison of Fort Gray coming down the river, followed 
by the floating iron battery " Cotton Plant," and about to 
pass the fort. The one-hundred-pound rifled guns of the fort 
opened upon the ram, but made no impression on her iron 
sides. Unscathed, and without firing a shot in return, the 
ram pa^^sed on. Battery Worth, upon the bank of the Roan- 
oke, which mounted a two-hundred-pound rifled gun, and 
upon which much dependence had been placed, was passed 
with equal impunity. 
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Five wooden gunboats — the " Southfield/* formerly 
employed at the Staten Island ferry, and the counterpart of 
those now employed there, and the " Miami/' double enders; 
the ** Whitehead " and ** Ceres," propellers ; and the •• Bomb- 
shell/' a small armed supply and despatch steamer ;' composed 
the naval force at Plymouth, under command of Lieutenant 
Commander Flusser, a recklessly brave officer, who had often 
declared: '* If I can bring the ram to close quarters, I will 
sink her, or by G— d, I will sink myself." The '* Bombshell," 
while communicating with Fort Gray the evening of the l8th, 
received several shots below the water-line, and viras barely 
able to return to Plymouth, where she sank at the wharf. 

And now the time had come for the brave Flusser to fulfil 

his promise. The ** Southfield " and " Miami," each mounting 

a one-hundred-pound rifled gun upon the nnain deck, were 

lashed together, and with a full head of steam rushed upon 

the **AlbemarIe," which seemed no less ready and anxious for 

the encounter. It was evidently the purpose of Commander 

Flusser to compel the ** Albemarle" to expend the force of the 

collision upon the lashings of the "Southfield "and ** Miami," 

and, with the superior power he had, bear her down until she 

sank. But a moment before closing, the •'Albemarle" changed 

her course, and sent her ram into the starboard bow of the 

** Southfield/* This situation would have been no less fatal for 

the** Albemarle*' had the Federal commander confined himself 

to his original intention of drowning her. The ** Southfield" 

was sinking, but the pressure of the powerful engines of the 

Federal gunboats was also bearing down the "Albemarle." In 

vain the ram sought to back out of its perilous position ; it 

seemed like the embrace of death for her ; the men on the 

gunboats threw hand-grenades into the port-holes of the 

ram, and kept the enemy from their guns ; already the cry 

was heard from the ram : " She is taking water at the ports." 

At this critical juncture the brave but impulsive Flusser lost 

his head ; for he ordered the officer in charge of the nine-inch 

vitlcd gun on the ** Miami " to fire into the **Albemarle," but a 

icw feet from the muzzle of the piece. He was told that the gun 
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ras charged with percussion shell, ammunition that had been 

led during the previous night in shelling the enemy beyond 
)und the town. Imperatively the order was repeated, 
ltd still the officer at the gun hesitated, knowing full well 
ril of obedience. With thoughtless and desperate 
determination the commander sprang to the gun, and himself 
pulled the lanyard ; the shell exploded upon the armored 
sides of the ram, and a fragment of it instantly pierced the 
heart of the heroic but rash Flusser. Had he fired that fatal 
shot to the winds, or had he not fired it at all, and trusted to 
the power of the engines of the ■■Southfield"and the "Miami," 
and the hand-grenades used by the men of the gunboats to 
keep the enemy from the guns, there would have been a dif- 
ferent history to write of the nearly three thousand " boys in 
blue " in Plymouth, who were watching or listening with 
anxious hearts for the result of the conflict on the river. The 
ram was rapidly smking with the " Soulhfield," being carried 
down by the power of her engines and her own weight, 
when that disastrous shot was fired. 

Immediately after Flusser's death, Captain French, upon 
whom the command devolved, ordered the lashings of the 
"Miami" and " Southfield " removed, the engine of the 
" Miami " reversed, and fled down the river on the " Miami." 
The " Albemarle," now released from the pressure of the en- 
gines of the gunboats, succeeded in withdrawing her ram from 
the " Southfield," and backed away from her perilous position. 
The brave fellows on the " Southfield " who had been left to 
their fate by the withdrawal of the " Miami," continued to use 
their hand-grenades and the ship's howitzers upon the ports 
of the ram until she was beyond their reach up the river ; 
then, when the water had reached the gun-deck of the sink- 
ing " Southfield," they took refuge upon the saloon .deck, and 
finally escaped to the shore. 

While the contest between the gunboats and the " Albe- 
marle " was progressing, the Confederates assaulted the forti- 
fications about the town with great vigor, but were repulsed 
at all points. The condition of the brave men in Plymouth 
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was now hopeless, unless relief should come from an un- 
expected source. For months it had been reported to the 
Government that this iron-clad was in the course of con- 
struction at the head of navigation on the Roanoke, and an 
armored vessel to meet it was asked for. It was too much to 
expect now, after long months of watching* and waiting in 
anxious suspense for the assistance which a single iron-clad 
would have given, that at the crisis of their fate it would 
come to their succor. 

The "Albemarle," having the control of the river, now 
added materially to the discomfort and danger of the Union 
troops by an enfilading fire from its guns. Traverses and an 
inner line of intrenchment to cover them from the fire of the 
ram began to be thrown up as soon as it was evident that it 
had possession of the river. The movements of the enemy 
during Tuesday, the 19th, and the night following, indicated 
preparations for an assault. Their troops succeeded in cross- 
ing Conchy Creek during the night of the 19th, and were 
massed upon the left of our works, where they would have 
the. protection of the batteries of the ** Albemarle" not two 
hundred yards distant. 

The night of Tuesday was passed in momentary ex- 
pectation of an attack. Never did men have the alternative 
of death or a rebel prison more distinctly presented to them 
than did the brave men in Plymouth ; and never did soldiers 
more cheerfully adopt the determination to fight until re- 
sistance was useless. Not a murmur was heard ; the coun- 
tenances of the officers and men evinced a stern deter- 
mination to make the resistance as long as possible, and 
with this spirit every demonstration was repulsed during 
the day and night of the 19th. 

At break of day on the 20th, heavy firing from the ram 
and batteries of the Confederates upon the whole left front 
of the intrenchments was followed quickly by the yell which 
every Union soldier knew indicated a rebel charge, and it 
brought every soldier to his feet. The enfilading fire of 
the "Albemarle** upon the left of our works held by the 
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;-hundred-and-first Pennsylvania and the Sixteenth Con- 
Xecticut was particularly severe. On came the Confederate 
(roops, dimly seen in the early dawn, under a withering fire 
fcom the One-hundred-and-first Pennsylvania. Still on they 
fcame in double rank, with two supporting ranks a few paces 

|to the rear. Right over the works, into the midst of the One- 
llundred-and-first Pennsylvania poured the Confederates, five 
ine, temporarily checked by the Sixteenth Connecticut. 
||}ut soon the whole rebel force engaged in the attack upon 
:he left were in the centre of the town. Immediately after 
■he works on the left were carried, an order from General 
Vessels, whose headquarters were at Fort Williams, was 

*- sent to Colonel Fardella of the Eighty-fifth New York to 
send reinforcements to support the One-hundred-and-first 
Pennsylvania, and Sixteenth Connecticut. Adjutant J. O. 
Goodrich was directed to communicate the order to Captain 
Langworthy, with directions to go to the support of the 
shattered remnants of the One-hundred-and-first Pennsyl- 
vania and Sixteenth Connecticut. 

With a mental "God save me!" the adjutant leaped the 
inner parallel, and with steps hastened by the storm of 
leaden hail that from the rifle-pits in front and the masses of 
the enemy that had possession of the eastern portion of the 
town now swept the open space between the north and 
south banks of the ravine, speedily reached Captain Lang- 
worthy in command of Companies E and G. A moment 
later, and the men of these companies were in the streets of 
the town, vainly striving to stay the advancing tide of Con- 
federate troops that now filled them. Overwhelming num- 
bers compelled them to fall back to the intrenchmcnts, with 
severe loss in killed and wounded. 

The right, left, and rear were now exposed or in possession 
of the enemy. Fort Williams was surrounded so that com- 
munication was impossible between General Wessels, and the 
troops on the right of the line. General Wessels, whose 
headquarters were at Fort Williams, in his official report 
ays: "I was completely enveloped on every side. Fort 
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Willtams. an enclosed work in the centre of the line, being my 
only hope. This was well understood by the enemy, and in 
less than an hour a cannonade of shot and shell opened upon 
it from four different directions. This terrible fire had to be 
endured without reply, as no man could live at the guns. 
The breastworks were struck by solid shot on every side; 
fragments of shells sought almost every interior angle of the 
work, the whole extent of the parapet was swept by musketr>% 
and men were killed and wounded on the banquette slope. 
This condition of affairs could not be long endured without 
a reckless sacrifice of life ; no relief could be expected, and, in 
compliance with the earnest wishes of every oflficer [in the 
fort] I consented to hoist a white flag, and at lo A.M. of April 
20 had the mortification of surrendering my post to the 
enemy/* 

The surrender of Fort Williams was not known to Colonel 
Fardella, in command of that portion of the works to the 
right of the fort, or, if known, did not influence him in his 
determination to continue the contest. It will be remem- 
bered that Lieutenant Fay in command of Company F, with 
the detail of twenty-seven pickets, had taken position in the 
intrenchments on the right of Fort Williams, which covered 
the approach from " Redoubt Eighty-five," and on the right 
of the Washington road. One section of the Twenty-fourth 
Battery had also been placed in this position for the same pur- 
pose, at the opening of the siege. In the early morning of the 
20th, the Confederate force in front of the right and centre 
opened a furious fire of artillery and musketry in cooperation 
with the assault in progress upon the intrenchments on the 
left. Immediately after the works were carried by the assault 
on our left, as suddenly as if summoned by magic power, the 
narrow street in the rear of Lieutenant Fay's command was 
full of Confederate troops, pressing down upon him. The 
men at the gun quickly obeyed the order to turn the piece 
upon the Confederates advancing from the rear. The Con- 
federate column nevertheless came steadily on, pouring in 
successive volleys so close and effective, notwithstanding the 
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s pvinishment inflicted upon them, that the gunners were 
n from their gun, and took refuge behind the parallel 
lat had been thrown up for protection from the fire of the 
bemarlc." In their hasty retreat from the gun it had been 
eft double shotted with grape and canister. This little force 
1 close quarters now, as indeed were all the troops on 
'he right of Fort Williams. A heavy force of Confederates 
a pressing on the front of the works ; the rebel ram had 
isession of the river, thus enfilading the intrenchments 
bpon the right and left, and exposing the rear of the devoted 
[arrison to its merciless broadsides. An assaulting column 
tad gained possession of the intrenchments upon the left, 
■ and was massing in the streets to attack the imperfectly 
protected rear of the troops who had held the right of the 
defences. 

Lieutenant Fay now determined to cross the ravine on 
his left, and endeavor to reach Fort Williams. The artillery 
horses were killed, and the men could not drag the gun. 
Before abandoning his position, the lieutenant called for a 
volunteer to give the advancing Confederates the benefit of 
the grape and canister with which the abandoned gun was 
charged, Michael Collins of Company F sprang forward, 
leaped the breastwork hastily thrown up to protect the men 
from the fire of the ram in the river, and fired the gun. The 
effect for a few minutes paralyzed the enemy and arrested 
their advance. In the street that was filled with Confederate 
gray when the piece was fired, the instant after could be 
seen only scattered groups of the enemy. The" net result to 
Collins of this courageous act was two bullet wounds and an 
established character for coolness and courage which brave 
soldiers admire, and less courageous envy. 

At a double-quick this little band now crossed the ravine, 
exposed to the fire of a heavy force of the enemy, and 
endeavored to reach Fort Williams at the crossing of the 
Washington road. The Confederates were found in posses- 
sion of the road and works ; retracing their steps some 
distance toward their former position, they sought and found 
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At two o'clock P.M. came again a rornial summons from 
General Hoke to the brave remnant to surrender. The 
necessity of obedience to the summons was apparent to every 
officer and soldier. For a time silence reigned. The old flag 
of the Eighty-fifth New York was planted beside them, and 
floated yet as proudly as it had done upon many bloody 
fields ; its staff was scarred, and its folds were pierced with 
rebel bullets ; the men who were greuped around it had carried 
it at Yorktown, at Williamsburg, at Savage Station, at Fair 
Oaks, in the Seven Days' Battles, before Richmond, at Kings- 
ton, Whitehall, and Goldsborough. On all those fields they 
had not faltered ; they had borne the old flag 

Through long weary marches and winters in camp, 
Through tropical heat and malarial damp, 
Where were fiercely fought battles, and Victory rode 
Over fields that were deluged with Loyalty's blood. 

But now came the severest trial of all— to surrender the 
flag they had carried proudly, defiantly, and safely in the 
face of the foe who had sought to destroy it and all that it 
had represented, was more than they could do. One of the 
color-sergeants seized the flag and tore it from the staff. Like 
an inspiration the determination came to every officer and 
soldier present, to save it from the unhallowed touch of the 
disloyal foe, and wear it near the hearts that had so long 
cherished it. It was but a moment, and a hundred fragments 
were all that was left of the battle-scarred flag that they had 
hoped to bear in triumph to their homes among the hills and 
valleys of the North. A few of those fragments, tiny pieces 
of red, white, or blue, and a star or two, went through that 
charnel-house at Andersonville, and have refreshed the eyes 
and gladdened the hearts of the veterans at reunions subse- 
quent to the war. 

The final surrender was made at two P.M. of the 20th of 

April, 1864, four hours after the surrender of Fort Williams 

by General Wessels. The unusual and surprising character of 

the siege and capture of Plymouth was the isolation of 

' several portions of the Federal force throughout the contest, 
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and the persistent, determined resistance of each and every 
portion of it, until every reasonable hope of successful defence 
had to be abandoned. The troops in Fort Wessels fought 
without reinforcement or communication with the main body 
at Plymouth, until overpowered in a hand-to-hand conflict by 
overwhelming numbers. The garrison of Fort Gray was even 
more detached and isolated, and successfully resisted every 
effort of the enemy untrl after the surrender of Plymouth. 
Colonel Fardella was cut off for some time previous to the 
surrender of Fort Williams, the headquarters of General 
Wessels, from communication with the fort. Each of the 
several detachments fought upon its own responsibility, with 
unflinching courage and determination, long after it had been 
cut off" from communication with, or hope of succor from, any 
other portion of the command. 

The loss of the Confederates in the siege and capture of 
Plymouth has not been definitely ascertained, as the officers 
were very reserved in speaking of it. The estimate of intelli- 
gent Federal officers was that their loss was not less than 
l,8oo in killed and wounded. 

The instances of heroism and hair-breadth escapes so 
common among soldiers of tlie Union during the Civil War 
found no exception among those at Plymouth. I said that 
the final surrender was made at two P.M. There were two 
exceptions. A rebel prison had long been synonymous in 
the minds of the Union soldiers with suffering and death. 

George Higley of Company F, Eighty-fifth New York, 
had often said he would never be taken prisoner. He was a 
quiet, modest man, a noted deer-hunter in the wilds of north- 
ern Pennsylvania before the war. Throughout the service 
he carried his double-barrelled hunting rifle slung to his back 
when on the march. His Springfield rifle was used only on 
drill and dress parade. In battle the Springfield was slung, 
and the hunting rifle used. He alone who knoweth all things 
knows how many souls were sent to their final accounting by 
his unerring aim ; men who had volunteered to be marks for 
loyal bullets were plenty in those days. When the last order 
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was given in the presence of the Confederate commander to 
" stack arms," George Higley refused to obey, and was merci- 
lessly shot to death, 

" Alec " Johnson was the- colored waiter of the officers of 
Company C of the Eighty-fifth New York when that regiment 
entered the service. He was born and brought up at Olean, 
N. Y. : he was a man of unusually fine physical development, 
possessed of more than ordinary dignity of character for one 
of his opportunities, and brave to rashness. When the oppor- 
tunity offered he quickly became one of the most efficient and 
successful recruiting agents in the organization of colored 
troops. At Fair Oaks, " Alec " was with Company C through- 
out the battle, coolly pointing out to the soldiers Confederates 
who seemed particularly active in leading or rallying the ene- 
my. When Fair Oaks was fought, colored men were either 
not good enough, or were too good, to be targets for South- 
ern rebels. White men were reserved for that luxury. At 
Plymouth "Alec" refused to surrender, and fell fighting on 
his own account, pierced with bullets. 

The morning of Thursday, April 22, 1864, the Plymouth 
prisoners began their march to a rebel prison. The evening 
of April 30, 1864, the moon shone bright, and the soft winds 
of spring fanned the foot-sore and weary Union prisoners 
from Plymouth as they passed through the gates and into 
the grim stockade of the rebel prison at AndersonviUe. 
Home, friends, and country were now shut out from those 
brave men in all but memory. Through three years of hard- 
ships and dangers, thoughts of the home-coming time had 
cheered them in camp and inspired them in battle. The 
history of that charnel-house at AndersonviUe can never be 
painted in words that express the reality. 

" 'Twas a harvest of hurrots the death angel moved ; 

Few and feeble at last, when the carnBge was done, 

Came a handful o( veterans home, one by one. 




THE CHARACTER OF GRANT. 

Ah Address delivered by Getural Ely S. Parker at a Meeting^ of the Military 

Order of the Loyal Ligicn, held Decanb^r 4, 1889. 

Commander and Companions : We have been greatly 

favored with remarks, so eloquent and full of nimble and 
burning words, by the gifted gentlemen [Generals W. T. 
Sherman, O. O. Howard, and Horace Porter] who have pre- 
ceded me, that it has seemed almost as if some being from 
another world had fanned their tongues with a magic wand 
to fascinate and enchant our senses, contributing largely in 
doing their subject justice. Yet is not the hero [Grant] of 
their discourse worthy of all praise and commendation? and 
we who are privileged to speak of him, do so with proud and 
respectful delight. Truly and wisely has Grant said that 
** There are but few important events in the affairs of men 
brought about by their own choice." It is your choice to 
hear me this evening on a theme which is very dear and ever 
near my heart. The time, though, is short. Your patience 
has been sufficiently taxed ; therefore, what I say must be 
very brief. 

My acquaintance with the general began in the summer 
of i860, at Galena, Illinois, where he was employed in his 
father's store. I observed at our first meeting how very 
diffident and reticent he was. It was with difficulty that in- 
formation on any subject could be obtained from him. Sell- 
ing goods from behind a counter did not seem to be his forte, 
for if he was near the front door when a customer entered, he 
did not hesitate to make a pretty rapid retreat to the count- 
ing-room which was in the rear part of the building, leaving 
the visitor to be waited on by some other employee. I saw 
him quite frequently, becoming friendly by degrees as we 
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Kame better acquainted, which friendship continued to the 

pty of his death. 

While he was here. Fort Sumter was fired upon by the rebel 

Inspirators, and President Lincoln issued his first proclama- 
Isn for troops. When the call reached Galena, all was 

Kitement, public meetings were called, speeches were made 
1^ arouse the patriotism of the people to maintain the honor 
I integrity of the flag and to expedite enlistments. The 

tpiriting notes of the drum and fife were heard on every 
Street at all hours of the day and night. 

Meeting Captain Grant (as he was then called) on one of 
these occasions, wc entered into conversation on the gloomy 
condition ofaffairs generally throughout the country. Know- 
ing that he was educated for a soldier, and had seen actual 
service, 1 asked him whether he intended taking any part in 
the impending contest. He replied that he honored his 
country, and that having received his education at the expense 
of the Government, it was entitled to his services, and he 
should tender them to the proper authorities at Washington, 
It appears from recorded evidence that he did this, and that 
his application was entirely ignored, or, at all events, that 
no response was ever made to it. 

Galena, where Grant was residing, was not a large place. 
It was the county seat of Joe DavJes County, in northwestern 
Illinois, and could boast a population of between perhaps 
8,ooo and lo.ooo inhabitants. Dubuque, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Duluth had not then developed to their present 
importance, and Galena was yet the great commercial and 
financial depot of the northwest. But though a compara- 
tively small city, it was preeminently successful in its military 
aspirations, for it sent into the field Ulysses S. Grant, John A. 
Rawlins, John E, Smith, John C. Smith, Jasper A. Maltby, 
A. L. Chetlain, and William R. Rowley, all of whom became 
more or less distinguished soldiers during the war. It was 
also the home of Elihu B. Washburne, our minister to France 
during the Franco-Prussian war, and at once the best and 
truest friend of General Grant outside of the army. 
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I left the Northwest before any of the troops had beer 
sent to the field, and did not again see General Grant unti 
a few days after the surrender of Vicksburg, at which time 1 
joined his army. In September, 1863, I became one of hi* 
personal staff as captain and assistant-adjutant general, in 
which rank I had been appointed and com missioned. From 
this time until he was inaugurated President of the United 
States. I remained with him constantly, and had good oppor 
tunity of studying him thoroughly and becoming familial 
with every idiosyncrasy of his mental organization and ol 
every phase of his military character. But from the time 
of the capture of Vicksburg to the close of his militar} 
career, every act, thought, and word of the great soldier, af 
such, was public property, and became a part of the records 
of the country, to which, therefore, it is unnecessary to direct 
your attention. 

But I will add, that the general was exceedingly even- 
tempered. If he ever became angry he was careful not to 
show it, and few knew it. As a soldier, his blows were given 
with sled^'e-hammer force. He was kind, generous, and char- 
itable to the needy, and no one was ever more pained than 
he when the uncertainties of war reduced his soldiers almost 
to nakedness, and necessitated them to subsist on quarter 
rations, or nearly no rations at all. He was personally 
fearless and brave, often going or riding into unnecessarily 
close proximity to the enemy to make his own observations. 
I never heard him use a profane word or utter an indelicate 
expression in the whole time of my association with him; 
but I have often heard him good-naturedly remonstrate 
with his chief of staff for using too vigorous and sulphurous 
language, assuring him that his views would be quite as 
forceful and comprehensible if he did not try to clinch them 
with such hard words. His attachments and friendships were 
strong and lasting. He had great physical and mental en- 
durance. He was a ready writer, and expressed himself 
tersely and to the point. He loved justice, and was emi- 
nently truthful, and never would knowingly, intentionally. 
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r wilfully harm any one. He was a valorous hero of the 
word, but not its slave. He was a good disciplinarian, and 
llways expected all officers and soldiers, at ali times, to 
■ir full duty properly and promptly. Skill in strategy 
fras developed in him as the war progressed and necessity 
nded. He was extremely, I may say painfully, modest 
tad retiring in his manner, though always dignified; he was 
lot fond of pompous display and show, nor was he given to 
wasting of what he had done or intended doing. 

The famous despatch from Spottsylvania, " I purpose to 
Ight it out on this line if it takes all summer," and the other 
(Be to Buckner at Donelson, " I propose to move immediately 
Tipon your works," were simply notes of information that he 
had certain business in hand to which he designed giving his 
whole attention. He always expressed a great aversion to 
war for the sake of it. He ever deprecated the foolishness 
and short-sightedness of the Southern leaders in bringing it 
on, hence he took the earliest opportunity, at the proper 
time, of reminding General Lee of the hopelessness of con- 
tinued resistance, and asked him for the surrender of his 
army with a view of avoiding the further effusion of blood 
and the destruction of more property. Lee at first did not 
take kindly to the suggestion, but when Sheridan with his 
bold troopers and some infantry threw themselves across 
his line of retreat, he became at once like the coon with the 
redoubtable Scott, willing to come down. 

That the general was a patriot, intensely loyal to his 
country, its people, and its institutions, was shown (and this 
is only one among scores of instances) in an interview had at 
Philadelphia with his personal war stafT, who had gone thither 
to meet and greet their old chief on his return from his 
trip around the world. Being asked whether the honors 
and attentions he had received from the crowned heads and 
nobility of Europe and Asia had not tended to weaken and 
distract his fealty and attachment to republican America, he 
quickly replied : " No, indeed. I have a greater admiration 
for my country now than ever before; I am happy to be 




HANCOCK IN THE WAR OF THE 
REBELLION. 

■r read by Centra! Va-KSCli \. WaLKBr, lale U. S. V., of Masiackusetts. 
a Melting of the New York Cammandery, February 4. 1891, 

The outbreak of the war found Hancock, then in the 
Mrty-eighth year of his age, a captain in the regular army, 
\ charge of the quartermaster's depot at Los Angeles, on the 
Pacific coast. Christened with the name of America's greatest 
living soldier, graduated from the military academy in 1844, 
he had joined Scott's column in time to take part in the later 
battles of the marvellous campaign which ended in the cap- 
ture of the Mexican capital. At Molino del Rey he was in 
the column of attack with Longstreet, Pickett, and Armistead 
— men whom he was to encounter sixteen years later in 
another and more memorable assault — and was brevetted for 
his gallantry at Contreras and Cherubusco. 

In the long interval which followed the conclusion of 
peace, Hancock saw much instructive service as aide-de-camp 
to General Clark upon the Great Plains, as quartermaster 
during the troubles with the Serainoles in Florida, in the 
border 'war in Kansas, in the Utah expedition of Harney, 
and upon the Pacific coast. Absolutely destitute of asceti- 
cism, full of hearty fellowship, fond of ease, and given to 
good cheer, his stirring ambition, his intense interest in his 
profession, and his high standard of duty rendered these four- 
teen years one long term of military education. I doubt if 
there was an officer in the United States Army who, during 
that period while political, social, and industrial forces were 
preparing the war of secession, learned so much that was to 
become of use when that great occasion came, Hancock was 
not a man of lofty intellectuality. He had courage — fiery, 
enthusiastic courage ; positive, active, unfaltering loyalty to 
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country and comrade ; he had industry beyond measure ; the 
ambition that stirs to do great deeds, and be worthy of high 
promotion ; the power of patient labor, that has been called 
genius; above all, an unrest while anything remained to be 
done ; a dissatisfaction with what was incomplete ; a repug- 
nance at what was slovenly, coarse, or half made up. I am 
disposed to believe that this period of Hancock's life was 
passed to even better advantage than if it had comprised 
active operations, on the large scale, against a powerful 
enemy. The time was to come, all too soon, when lives were 
to be thrown away by thousands and money by millions; 
when orders of infinite consequence were to be given as the 
result of one glance over a field as restless as the ocean after 
a storm ; when the conjectures of a single officer on the 
picket line were to determine the movements of twenty 
thousand men on the morrow. Meanwhile, the future com- 
mander of the Second Army Corps, of the left wing at Get- 
tysburg and in the Wilderness, was being trained for his 
high duties by conducting the orders and correspondence of 
a military department, or by fitting out expeditions of a com- 
pany or a squadron, supplying outlying posts, making long 
marches with a column that would scarcely have served, a 
few years later, for his headquarters' escort, or conducting 
the business of a quartermaster's depot on the plains or on 
the Pacific coast. To a man who is willing to do things just 
so well that they will pass without censure from his superiors, 
caring himself only for pay-day and poker, such a scale of 
operations is cramping and dwarfing. To a man who is try- 
ing to do everything in the best possible way, who is study- 
ing his profession, and accumulating experience against the 
day of larger things, nothing is more instructive, enlarging, 
and strengthening, if not pursued too long, than such prelim- 
inary practice. 

It followed that the outbreak of the war found Hancock 
singularly well endowed and equipped for the responsibilities 
and duties that were to devolve upon him. What he knew 
of infantry and could do with infantry, let Williamsburg and 
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Fredericksburg and Gettysburg and the Salient at Spottsyl- 
vania testify. While he was not a master of the science of 
logistics, like Meade and Humphreys, he could conduct a 
long march, over bad roads, with artillery and trains, better, 
in my humble judgment, than any other officer of the war, 
Federal or Confederate. In a somewhat protracted expe- 
rience, I never but once knew the Second Corps, while under 
his command, no matter how extreme the distance or severe 
the conditions, by day or by night, arrive at its destination in 
bad form, straggling and broken ; and its marches were often 
very long and trying, as on the 29th of July, 1862, when 
the corps made thirty-two miles, on a single road, with artil- 
lery and trains. 

In the supply of troops, Hancock, as the result of 
thorough training and downright hard work, and with the aid 
of one of the ablest quartermasters of the volunteer service. 
Colonel Richard N, Balchelder, now quartermaster-general 
of the army, achieved almost the highest possible success. 
Of the uses of cavalry and artillery, Hancock knew 
enough, first, not to think that he knew everything, or to 
lead him to interfere in the conduct of those charged with 
these highly specialized services ; and, secondly, to recognize 
good work whenever and by whomsoever done. 

Finally, Hancock's experience before the war had made 
him a perfect master of the regulations, of the procedure 
proper to every department of the army and to every occa- 
sion of the service, and of the forms of military correspond- 
ence and record, A master, I say, not a slave ; for, while no 
man understood better the benelicial uses of red tape, no one 
knew better how to cut red tape when the occasion required. 
An essayist — Lord Macaulay, I think — in satirizing the em- 
ployment in the English language of certain Latin terms, 
asks us to imagine a Roman consul seated in a back office in 
Bordeaux, a goose-quill over his ear, making out invoices for 
the skippers of merchant vessels. But the union of martial 
and civic functions need not be ludicrous. It would be hard 
to believe that Scipio at Zama looked one inch more the 
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coxmandcr than Hancock at Fredericksburg or Gettysbur 
or bore himself more knightly and heroically in danger ar 
haiiiihip. in weariness and wounds; yet Hancock was, pe 
haps, the greatest hand at '* papers " that the army ever knei 
Even now my head aches from the long night vigils, whci 
after some wearj* march or fight, we pored for hours ov< 
reports and returns, and discussed minute points of the r^i 
lations j/n'/cs of the correspondence appertaining to sevent 
or ninety regiments and batteries. It is usual to make flin{ 
at this sort of work, and express contempt for '• papers " an 
regulations and red-tape. But it is more likely that a mill ( 
factor}' or railroad will be well managed, whose accounts an 
correspondence are always in arrears, in confusion, in erro 
than that a brigade or division or corps will be well adminif 
tered under the same conditions. The need of order an 
system is even greater in the latter than in the former cas< 
This Hancock perfectly understood. He deemed it no les 
important a part of his duty to study the state of his com 
mand through the morning reports and the monthly return 
than on parade or review; and he knew that he couh 
administer a tonic to a sickly regiment through the ordei 
book and the letter-book not less effectually than at Sunday 
moniing inspection. 

Such, in his qualifications for service, was Hancock, as, ai 
his own request, he was ordered East in the early summer o 
1861, that he might take an active part in the war which hac 
broken out. amid such direful portents, on the Atlantic slope 
For him there was not a moment of hesitation or of indiffer 
encc as to the coming struggle. To the very centre of hii 
being he was loyal to the Constitution and the laws ; and he 
never valued his commission in the army so highly as wher 
it gave him a place in the front rank of their defenders. Hi 
knew too many of the men who, like his friend Armistead 
had reluctantly and painfully broken the main ties of theii 
lives in taking the other side, to indulge in puerile talk about 
traitors and sour-apple trees ; he knew too much of the 
Southern temper to make light of the task before the nation, 
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Brith all his soul he stood by the Government, and never did 
bis faith in the ultimate triumph of that cause waver, even 
nid disappointment, defeat, disaster, and disgrace. 

On his first arrival in the East, he was assigned to duty 
llrith General Anderson of Fort Sumter fame ; but in every 
in every motion, he was so manifestly a com- 
mander, that it was soon seen to be absurd to keep such a 
loldier on staff duty when an army of hundreds of thousands 
■ was to be officered ; and on the 23d of September he was 
made a brigadier-general of volunteers and assigned to the 
Army of the Potomac 

No commander ever more carefully prepared in camp for 
success in the field than did Hancock here and through all 
his subsequent career. Doubtless most who have any im- 
pression whatever regarding Hancock's personality think of 
him as a kind of meteor on the battle-field, an object of 
admiration or of terror, flashing hither and thither, achieving 
his triumphs by sheer brilliancy of bearing, force of intuition, 
and mysterious power over men. In fact, it was with infinite 
labor that he forged the weapon his hand was to wield with 
such effect. He knew that the greater the force exerted the 
more likely was the sword to break under the blow unless it 
were perfectly wrought ; and it was with care and pains inex- 
pressible that he shaped and tempered it for the conflict. If 
at Williamsburg, in his first encounter with the enemy, he 
met and easily vanquished the Confederate brigade sent 
against him, led on one wing by D, H. Hill, and on the other 
by Jubal Early, it was not more by reason of the great tact- 
ical skill, calm courage, and majestic bearing which stamped 
upon him McClellan's epithet, " superb," than by reason of 
the long and painful training to which his troops had been 
subjected. 

Of Hancock in the winter camps of 1861 two things 
especially require to be said : 

First, while he was a strict and even a stern disciplina- 
in, he was wholly incapable of any of those brutalities 
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which a few officers of the regular army who were set over 
volunteer regiments, and many volunteer officers who thought 
they were imitating regular army methods, practised dur- 
ing the first year of the war. 

Second, although a " regular** in every fibre of his being, 
Hancock was altogether destitute of that snobbishness re- 
garding volunteers which was exhibited by so many small 
minds in so many great places during the first year of the 
Rebellion. He recognized the fact that the war was to be 
waged by volunteers, and that, however much the regular 
army had to give to the vast masses of earnest soldiers 
swarming in from east and from west to the defense of the 
Union, it was, after all, these men who were to bear the heat 
and burden of that great conflict. He saw that it was of 
supreme importance to promote the self-respect and self- 
confidence of volunteer regiments ; to lead them to think 
that they could do anything and were the equals of anybody; 
and that to be everlastingly talking about the regular army, 
as so many were, bewailing the lack of its methods and 
forms, instituting odious comparisons, and sneering at the 
deficiencies of the new troops, was a very poor way of accom- 
plishing that object. 

Hancock not only never sneered at volunteers, he did not 
even patronize them. He made them feel by his evident 
respect, his hearty greeting, his warm approval of everything 
they did well, that he regarded them as being just as fully, 
just as truly, just as honorably soldiers of the United States 
Army as if they belonged to the old Fifth Infantry. Such was 
the spirit in which Hancock met his new command- We 
know with what assiduity, patience, and good feeling, what 
almost pathetic eagerness to learn and to imitate, the volun- 
teers of 1861 sought to fit themselves for their part in the 
great struggle. 

Hancock's thorough and cordial acceptance of volunteers 
was seen again in his choice of staff officers throughout the 
war. Even after he had become a corps commander, when 
any captain in the service would have been proud to come at 
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call, he showed no disposition to prefer an officer of the 

:gular army, as such. Mitchell and Bingham, Batchelder 
id Wilson, Bronson and Livermore, Miller and Parker, were 

[ood enough for him. 

At the battle of Fair Oaks, Hancock's brigade, then in the 

ixth Corps, was not called to take a part; but while Porter 
5 waging his bitter fight against odds at Gaines's Mill, 
ncock's brigade was engaged in holding back the enemy, 

'ho sought to break in our lines near the Chickahominy. On 
:he following day, while the Army of the Potomac was be- 

;inning the first march of that dreary retreat to the James, 
the enemy again threw themselves upon Hancock's lines, but 
were again beaten off by the prompt and resolute action of 
his well-trained regiments. On both these occasions Han- 
cock displayed that high degree of tactical skill which so 
strongly characterised his later work in command of a divi- 
sion, of a corps, and of a wing of the army. 

The eve of Antietam found Hancock the most conspicu- 
ous brigade leader in the Army of the Potomac. There was 
hardly a question who should succeed to the command of the 
First Division of the Second Corps, when, at noon of that 
memorable day, tidings were borne to general headquarters 
that the gallant Richardson had fallen, never to mount horse 
or draw sword more. At once Hancock was sent for in 
haste from his brigade of the Sixth Corps, and despatched to 
take command of Sumner's old division, as it lay under arms, 
after its desperate battle around Piper's house. 

It is always more or less of an experiment to promote 
even a capable and efficient brigadier to the command of a 
division. It may be that the natural range of his powers will 
be found to be exceeded. Even should he, in time, grow up 
to the position, it is most likely that the new charge will be 
exercised at first with too much either of timidity or of rash- 
ness, with somewhat less than a full grasp of the situation, 
with comparative feebleness of authority and influence over 
the unfamiliar body. No such painful interval of self-distrust 
or of inadequacy to new and larger commands characterized 
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iCmnci^d —tn ciccain and z-Lirtennaster to be brijradier- 
g'i::«;nl ze ttis. in eTerv sense, a general oflBtccr, confident 
cc ni5 pc viTr* TzyzicLz:^ in the cxercfse of his functions, and 
n:a<r*r ic zls nlace. himaelfl his sraff, and his troops. An 
hccLr aftir Hanc-ck r:de down the line at Antietam to take 
np the s-Firn titat '^.if: fallen from Richardson's dj'ing hand, 
cne zzjLid ncc have tcld — he himself hardly knew — that he 
hai n;t ccm'-'.trrced a division for a year. So thoroughly 
had he crenared 2lrr^cLi for oromotion during his ser\'ice 
Trith zis bri:g2.if^ s*2 sure was he of his powers, that he 
szczz^d zz rvirz to the higher command upon the field of 
battle, amid its wreck and disorder, without a moment of 
hesitation or dz\Lbz, and at once became the leader of the 
di'.-isio-i as fullv and oertectlv as Sumner had been, as Rich- 
ardscn had beer. The staff knew it : the troops felt it. Eveiy 
ofncer in his ulace. and cver\- man in the ranks, \n'as aware 
before the sua went down that he belonged to Hancock's 
DiTi-ision. 

In the command of that division, composed of fine mate- 
rial, admirably moulded by the heroic Sumner in the winter 
camps of 1861-62, and gifted with an extraordinary wealth of 
bril'-iant your.g soldiers destined to great careers, like Barlow, 
Zook, Brooke, Nugent, Patrick Kelly, Miles, and McKeen, 
Hancock reTiained until the loth of June, 1863. 

Time wi!l not serve to tell the stor\- of Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville. Of Fredericksburg, where, on the 13th 
of December, 1S62, Hancock led the brigades of Meagher, 
Caldwell, and Zook out of the city, through streets com- 
manded by the enemy's guns ; crossed bridges by the flank 
at canister range ; and there, deploying his forces, moved for- 
ward, over a plain swept from end to end by direct and enfil- 
ading fires, up towards Marj'e's Heights, against two tiers of 
musketr>% to within pistol-shot of the Stone Wall which was 
held by four ranks of veteran riflemen, only desisting from 
the hopeless attempt to which he had been assigned when 
his gallant division had lost 2,013 men, including 156 commis- 
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sioned officers killed or wounded. Of Chancellorsville, where, 
on the 3d of May, 1863, when all others had left the neigh- 
borhood of the Chancellor House, Hancock held his com- 
mand in two lines of battle, back to back, one fronting 
towards Gordonsville, the other towards Fredericksburg, 
■With his artillery firing down the lane between ; and so kept 
the enemy at bay until the roads leading to the rear had 
'been cleared of troops, and the way was open for his own 
;alow and orderly retreat. 

Each succeeding battle had but heightened Hancock's 
reputation for exact obedience to orders, for almost magical 
influence over men, for great tactical skill, for unflinching 
resolution, whether in attack or in defence; while his admin- 
istrative ability and the strict discipline of his command, in 
camp or on the march, had clearly pointed him out as the 
rising soldier of the Potomac Army, so that, when that excel- 
lent officer, Major-General Couch, relinquished command of 
the Second Corps, on his assignment to the Department of 
the Susquehanna, every eye instinctively turned to Hancock 
as his successor. It was with a stern joy at the fulfilment of 
his righteous ambition, with a glad confidence in his own 
powers, yet not the less with an earnest sense of tlie responsi- 
bility thus devolved upon him, that, on the loth of June, 
Hancock first drew his sword at the head of the corps which, 
in losing fifteen thousand men in battle, had never lost a color 
or a gun ; whose fair fame, he was well resolved, should never 
suffer wrong at his hands. 

Already had his reputation so far outrun even this high 
promotion, that, within three weeks of the day when he 
ceased to be the commander of a division. General Meade 
sent him forward to Gettysburg, to stay the disaster of the 
opening battle; to take command of the three corps at the 
front, over two officers his superiors in rank ; and to report 
upon the suitability of the position for the concentration of 
the entire army. 

In every great career, whether civil or military, there is 
some one day which is peculiarly memorable ; which, by rea- 
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son, in part, perhaps, of favorable opportunities or especially 
conspicuous position ; in part, also, through some rare inspi- 
ration quickening the genius of the statesman or the warrior, 
becomes and to the end remains the crown of that career : 
the day which the mention of that leader's name instinctively 
suggests; the day to which, in disappointment or in retire- 
ment, his own thoughts go back as for him the day of days. 

Such to Hancock was Gettysburg. From the hour when, 
by his splendid resolution, force of character, and power over 
men, he checked the rout of the first afternoon, restored 
order and confidence, and formed the new lines which were 
to be held unbroken to the end, down to the hour when the 
divisions of Gibbon and Hays, leaping the stone walls and 
rail fences which had partially sheltered them during the 
cannonade and the great charge, gathered in thirty Confed- 
erate colors and four thousand prisoners from the shattered 
divisions of Pettigrew and Pickett, Gettysburg was to Han- 
cock all-glorious, all- fortunate. Even the desperate wound 
he received in the moment of victory seemed at the time 
scarcely to cast a shadow upon the great triumph he had 
achieved during the first month of his career as the com- 
mander of an army corps. 

That the campaign of 1864 did not bring him a propor- 
tional increase of fame was due chiefly to three causes : 

First, he had already reached an almost dangerous eleva- 
tion in popular reputation, from which one was far more 
likely to fall than to rise. 

Second, Hancock's Gettysburg wound continued, almost 
from the opening of the campaign in May, till his enforced 
departure from the field in November, to be a source of 
weakness, suffering, and at times of total disability, requir- 
ing him frequently to seek rest in an ambulance or on the 
ground at times when, according to his pristine habits as 
a commander, he would have been galloping over the field 
or leading the march of his foremost division. 

Third, the species of warfare that was initiated in May, 
1864, against an enemy acting almost wholly on the defensive. 
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»ehind breast-works protected by slashing and abattis, and 
largely, also, by swamps ; in a region where clear ground was 
highly exceptional, and where the uncleared ground was often 
covered by dense and stubborn growth of trees and under- 
brush through which a single woodnnan could with difficulty 
force his way, was one that offered few opportunities for bril- 
liant actions. 

Indeed, the campaign of 1864 was one which, except in 
the case of a few dashing young brigade commanders, was 
to destroy reputations and not to make them, Sheridan, it 
is true, won great fame during the year; but it was by his 
operations in the fertile and open Valley of Virginia, rather 
than in the jungles of the Wilderness or of Spottsylvania, 
or among the swamps of the Totopotomoy or the Chicka- 
hominy. 

To Hancock the loss of opportunity, through the peculiar 
character of the campaign, was relatively greater than to any 
other commander, since those qualities in which he pre- 
eminently excelled, namely, tactical skill and personal influ- 
ence over his soldiers in critical moments, were, on most of 
the battle-fields of 1864, largely neutralized by the nature of 
the country. Yet, though that campaign afforded little 
opportunity for brilliant strokes and great successes, the fame 
of Hancock suffered no diminution under its trials. He it 
was who, bringing his troops up to the support of Getty's 
fine division, on the Orange Plank Road, in the afternoon of 
the 5th of May, forced back the corps of Hill, which had 
advanced to seize the Brock Road Junction, and thus intervene 
between the two wings of the Union army. He it was who, 
in the early morning of the 6th, encountering, with his own 
divisions and those of Getty and Wadsworth, the corps of 
Hill and Longstreet, fought that great battle of the Left, in 
the Wilderness, which has become a synonym for savage 
ferocity and unrelenting determination. If the tremendous 
charge at Cold Harbor failed to secure its object, the high- 
heaped mounds of patriot dead remain a monument of unsur- 
passed valor and discipline. And it was Hancock's closely 
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massed divisions, moving under his eye, which broke into that 
wild, spontaneous cheer, as the red earth of the Salient came 
into view, on the early morning of the 12th of May, dashed 
forward against a storm of lead, and all together leaped the 
Confederate intrenchments. Some of you remember, for you 
were there, how, from that bloody dawn till 12 o'clock at 
night, the Second Corps, with the good Sixth fighting on its 
right, held those captured intrenchments against the utmost 
efforts of Lee's veteran brigades, roused almost to madness 
by the losses of the early morning ; how trees were cut down 
by the fire of musketry alone ; how the foemen fired their 
pieces full in each other's faces, or gave bayonet thrusts across 
the intrenchments on which at times both hostile flags were 
planted ; how, again and again, the trenches had to be cleared 
of the slain, that the living might have a place to stand. 
Over that desperate and protracted contest Hancock pre- 
sided, stern, strong, and masterful ; withdrawing the shattered 
brigades as their ammunition became exhausted, supplying 
their places with fresh troops ; feeding the fires of battle all 
that long day and far into the night, until the Confederates, 
at last abandoning their attempts to retake the captured 
works, retired from the field, full twenty hours after the order 
** Forward " had been given to the column of assault. 

In the brilliant strategic movement upon Petersburg, and 
in the bloody assaults which followed the miscarriage of the 
attempt to seize the Cockade City before the arrival of Lee's 
army, Hancock took a part which was abruptly terminated 
by an outbreak of his Gettysburg wound. 

Recovering from his disability, he conducted in July and 
August two expeditions to the north bank of the James 
River, of which time will allow me to speak only so far as to 
relate an incident strikingly characteristic of Hancock and of 
the gallant commander of the Union cavalry, who was, at 
this time, under Hancock's orders. 

The July expedition to Deep Bottom, as it is called, had 
in view two possible results. First, that the enemy's lines on 
that side of the river might be found so thinly held as to 
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plow our powerful corps of cavalry, after the Confederate 
pfantry should have been pushed back upon Chapin's Farm, 
> capture Richmond by a rush, or, at least, cut up the rail- 
on the north of the city. 

Second, that failing in this, the movement might serve as 
a feint to draw a large part of Lee's army away from Peters- 
burg, which the Fifth, Ninth, and Eighteenth Corps were 
preparing to enter through the ghastly avenue that was to 
be laid open by the explosion of Burnside's mine. 

The first object was defeated by the rapid concentration 
of the enemy's forces ; but, as a demonstration in favor of 
Burnside, the expedition was an overwhelming success. So 
alarmed were the Confederates that they drew over to that 
side the larger part of their entire army. This, while favor- 
ing the projected assault upon Petersburg, was, of course, 
accompanied by no inconsiderable danger to the little column 
on the north bank of the river. Critical as was the position 
on the 2Slh, it was rendered highly perilous when the lieu- 
tenant-general, on the evening of that day, ordered Mott, 
with nearly one-half the Second Corps, back to Petersburg. 
This was to leave two small divisions, scarcely eight thou- 
sand strong, to confront overwhelming odds throughout the 
succeeding day. It was. however, provided that the cavalry 
should cross to the south bank, leave the horses there, in 
charge of every fourth cavalryman, and, returning, help the 
infantry to hold their extended lines. In such a situation 
everything depended on the enemy's obtaining not even a 
suggestion of the weakness of our remaining column. To 
this end the most precise instructions were issued regarding 
the crossing; not a man was to enter upon the bridge after 
the first break of day. Every subordinate commander was 
required to acknowledge receipt of these instructions ; and 
then the headquarters, worn out by the excessive exertions 
of the three preceding days, sank to rest. From the sound 
sleep into which I had fallen, I was awakened by hearing my 
name called from the general's tent. Running in I found 
Hancock tossing on his camp-bed, " Colonel," he said, " I 
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am anxious about the cavalry. Go to Sheridan and say to 
him that he must see to it that not a man goes upon the 
bridge after it is light/' I jumped upon an orderly's horse 
which was kept saddled for an emergency, and galloped to 
Sheridan's headquarters. As I approached, the first voice 
that challenged me was not the sentinel's, not a staff officer's, 
but the voice of the great cavalryman himself. " Who's 
that?" I gave my message. ** I was thinking of the same 
thing," was the reply. " Forsythe, go down to the bridge, 
and if General Kautz has not crossed, tell him to mass his 
division behind the woods." Forsythe and myself rode 
together toward the bridge. A division of cavalry was just 
entering upon it. Fifteen minutes more, and the Confeder- 
ates, who had all night listened to the low rumbling sounds 
and the dull jarring of the bridge, and from their lookouts 
had been straining their eyes to catch the direction of the 
movement, would have seen our troops passing to the rear, 
and, in all probability, would have swooped down upon our 
little force and driven us into the river. As it turned out, 
when it became light enough for them to see, what they 
beheld was our dismounted cavalrymen, returning from the 
south side, with their carbines over their shoulders, looking, 
for all the world, like honest infantry, seemingly the end of a 
column which had been crossing all night. The effect was 
complete. The Confederate leaders did not doubt that every 
brigade which could be taken from the Petersburg lines had 
been sent in haste across the James, to force a passage into 
Richmond. This illusion, aided by the activity and audacity 
of our skirmish line, under Miles, not only sufficed to save us 
from an attack which could hardly have failed to result in our 
destruction, but held the Confederate forces closely in place, 
twenty miles from Petersburg, where the assault of the 30th 
of July was impending. 

My story carries its own moral. Here were the two men 
of the Potomac Army regarding whom it was popularly sup- 
posed that they won their successes by daring and brilliant 
strokes. Yet we see them lying awake at night, after incred- 
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fcle fatigues, to ponder the chances of a possible miscarriage. 
Bn how many critical moments of the war, comrades, did the 
iappointment of well-laid plans, if not disastrous defeat, 
fesult because able and skilful officers deemed their duly dis- 
^arged when they had given the appropriate orders ! This 
. not Hancock's or Sheridan's idea of a commander's 
k. They gave the right orders, and then saw them exe- 
uted ; and it was to this, fully as much as to their more 
rrilliant qualities of soldiership, that the successes of these 
3 chieftains were due. 
Time will not serve to tell the story of that blackest of 
lays in the calendar of the gallant leader of the Second 
when, on the 25th of August, after his command had 
lost twenty-three thousand men in battle since it crossed the 
.apidan, two of his oft-decimated divisions, scarce sJxty-six 
kundred strong, caught in the ill-constructed intrenchments 
t Reams's Station, were driven from a portion of their works 
^ repeated assaults from a superior force, with the loss of 
seven standards, nine cannon, and seventeen hundred prison- 
ers. The agony of that day never passed away from the 
proud soldier, who, for the first time, in spite of superhuman 
exertions and reckless exposure on his part, saw his lines 
broken and his guns taken. "Were I dead." said Nelson, 
" ' want of frigates ' would be found written on my heart." So, 
one who was gifted to discern the real forces which in us make 
for life or for death, looking down upon the cold and pallid 
form of Hancock, as he lay at rest, beneath the drooping flag 
of his country, there on Governor's Island, would have seen 
" Reams's Station " written on brow and brain and heart, as 
palpable as, to the common eye, were the scars of Gettys- 
burg. 

Nor can I tell of the honorable expedition to the Boydton 
Road in October, 1864, which closed the career of Hancock 
in the field. During November, his wound still distressing 
him, it was proposed by the President and the Secretary of 
_Warthat he should relinquish his command, and, returning 
J the North, during the season when active operations would 
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be impracticable through stress of weather, should raise a 
corps to be composed wholly of veterans who had served hon- 
orably through one term of enlistment. This trust Hancock 
accepted in the same spirit with which he had received, and 
so far as lay in him had executed, every commission and 
order since he left the quartermaster's camp at Los Angeles. 
In the opening of the year 1865, he took the field at the 
head of his new command, officered by well-approved soldiers 
like Carroll, Brooke, and C. H. Morgan ; but before he was 
called to encounter the enemy, the brilliant combinations of 
Sheridan, Warren, and Humphreys, the sturdy valor and in- 
domitable energy of Wright and Ord, and the fine soldiership 
and loyal devotion of Parke and Gibbon, had brought the 
long contest to a close ; Petersburg had fallen, and with it 
Richmond, the objective point of four years' incessant fight- 
ing; Lee's army, attempting to escape, had been beset in 
flank and rear by troops that seemed for the time to have 
lost the sense alike of fatigue and of fear ; battles had been 
fought upon the double-quick, divisions and army corps had 
marched or run, in deployed lines, from daylight until dark; 
and, at last, at Appomattox Court House, the much-endur- 
ing Army of Northern Virginia, after performing prodigies of 
valor, surrounded and brought to bay before five- fold odds, 
surrendered without shame ; Sherman came sweeping up 
from the South like a whirlwind, driving Johnston's army 
before him, and the greatest rebellion of modern times was 
crushed. 



GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT. 

An Address delivered April 27, 1891, by General Horace Porter J 

SiXTY-NlNE years ago to-day there was ushered into the 
world a being who was destined to stand pre-eminent in the 
history of his country, and whose fame was to reach into 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Most of the conspicuous 
characters in history have risen to prominence by gradual 
advances, but Ulysses S. Grant came before the people with 
a sudden bound. Almost the first sight caught of him was in 
the blaze of his camp-fires and the flashes of his guns those 
wintry days and nights in front of Donelson. From that 
time until the crowning triumph at Appomattox he was a 
leader whose name was the harbinger of victory. From the 
final sheathing of his sword till his ashes were laid to rest in 
yonder tomb he was the chief citizen of the Republic and the 
great central figure of the world. 

The history of his life savors more of romance than reality ; 
it seems more like a fabled tale of ancient days than the story 
of an American citizen of the nineteenth century. As light 
and shade produce the most attractive effects in a picture, so 
the singular contrasts, the strange vicissitudes, of his eventful 
career surround him with an interest which attaches to few 
characters in history. 

His rise from an obscure lieutenant to the command of 
the veteran armies of the great Republic ; his transition from 
a frontier post of the untrodden West to the executive man- 
sion of the nation ; his sitting at one time in a little store in 
Galena, not even known to the Congressman from his district ; 
at another time striding through the palaces of the Old 

* As no copy of an extemporary address delivered by General Porter at a 
meeting of the Loyal Legion was obtainable, the Editors have substituted his 
eulogy delivered at General Grant's Tomb, April 27, 1891. 
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World, with the descendants of a line of kings rising and 
standing uncovered in his presence; his humble birth in an 
obscure town scarcely known to the geographer ; his agoniz- 
ing illness and courageous death in the chief city of the coun- 
try he had saved, with a nation's prayers breathed in his behalf 
from every pulpit and fireside in the land — these are some 
of the features of his marvellous career which appeal to the 
imagination, excite men's wonder, and fascinate all who make 
a study of his life. 

As a youth he had received a fair common school training ; 
subsequently he was educated at the National Military 
Academy. In that institution his general standing upon 
graduation was No. 21 in a class of thirty-nine members. His 
highest standing was in the purely scientific studies, his aver- 
age grade in mathematics being 13, and in engineering 16. 
Throughout his life he was a close reader of public journals 
and current literature, and was always an intelligent observer 
of events. He possessed in large degree that most uncom- 
mon of all virtues, common sense, and his most useful acquire- 
ments were learned in the great university of experience. 
While his mind was one great storehouse of useful informa- 
tion, he never made the slightest claim to any knowledge he 
did not possess. He believed with Addison that ** pedantry 
in learning is like hypocrisy in religion, a form of knowledge 
without the power of it.** 

His writings fully attest the practical training of his mind. 
While in speech he sometimes seemed to labor and hesitate 
for a word, he wrote swiftly and uninterruptedly. His 
thoughts flowed as freely as the ink from his pen ; he was 
never at a loss for an expression, and seldom interlined a word 
or made a material correction. His style was clear, terse, and 
vigorous, with no attempt at ornament. He used Anglo- 
Saxon words much more frequently than those derived from 
the Greek or Latin tongues. He seldom indulged in meta- 
phor, but when he did employ a figure of speech it was always 
original and striking, as when he described a hemmed-in 
army as being ** in a bottle strongly corked ; *' referred to our 
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s at one time moving " like horses in a balky team, no 
Wo ever pulling together ; " and spoke of recruiting armies by 
f'Tobbing the cradle and the grave," 

His style inclined to the epigrammatic apparently without 
being conscious of it. There is scarcely a document 
Written by him from which brief sentences could not be 
"selected, fit to be set in mottoes or placed upon transparen- 
cies. As examples may be mentioned : " I propose to move 
immediately upon your works;" "I shall take no backward 
step ;" the famous " I propose to iight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer;" "The best means of securing the 
repeal of an obnoxious law is its vigorous enforcement ; " 
and " Let us have peace." 

His memoirs contain many chapters as graphic as any- 
thing that can be found in Cesar's Commentaries, and the 
work commands universal admiration not only on account of 
its authoritative statements and vaUiable contributions to 
history, but for its actual literary merits. 

General Grant possessed in a striking degree all the char- 
acteristics of a successful soldier. His methods in warfare 
bore the stamp of originality and ingenuity. His success 
depended more upon his powers of invention than adaptation. 
The fact that he has been compared at times to nearly all the 
great commanders of history is the best proof that he was 
like none of them. His self-reliance was one of his most pro- 
nounced traits. He assumed the gravest responsibilities with 
their attendant risks without asking any one to share them. 
He had a fertility of resource and a faculty of adapting the 
means at hand to the accomplishment of his purposes, which 
contributed in no small degree to his success. Both his 
moral and physical courage were equal to every emergency 
in which he was placed. Never unduly elated by victory or 
depressed by defeat, he was calm amidst excitement, patient 
under trials, and never in his life uttered an oath or impreca- 
tion. His habits were simple, and he enjoyed a physical 
constitution which enabled him to endure every form of 
fatigue and privation incident to military service in the 
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field. While possessing a sensitive nature and a singulariy 
tender heart, he never allowed his sensibilities to interfere 
with the stern duties of the soldier. He knew better than to 
attempt to hew rocks with a finely tempered razor ; he realized 
that paper bullets should not be fired in warfare ; he felt that 
the hardest blows brought the quickest results, and that more 
men died from disease in sickly camps than from shot and 
shell in battle. He had a knowledge of topography which 
seemed to be intuitive, and never became confused as to 
locality. He exhibited a rapidity of thought and action in 
the field which enabled him to move troops in the presence 
of an enemy with a promptness which has rarely, if ever, been 
equalled. There was a spur on the heel of every field order 
he sent. He had no hobby as to any particular arm of service. 
He naturally placed his main reliance on his infantry, but 
made a more vigorous use of cavalry than any of the generals 
of his day, and was judicious in regulating the amount of his 
artillery by the character of the country in which he was 
operating. 

While his achievements in actual battle eclipsed by their 
brilliancy the strategy and grand tactics employed in his 
campaigns, yet the extraordinary combinations effected and 
the skill and boldness exhibited in moving large armies into 
position entitle him to as much credit as the qualities he 
displayed in the immediate presence of the enemy. 

So brilliant was his career as a soldier that we are too apt 
to overlook the successes he achieved as a statesman, but 
when we sum up the events of his Presidential terms their 
magnitude is such that they challenge comparison with those 
of any other Chief Magistrate since the formation of the 
Government. Time permits only a brief allusion to them 
upon an occasion like this. 

The affairs of the nation were intrusted to his hands when 
the country had not yet recovered from the demoralization 
always consequent upon a civil war. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution had not yet been ratified by the 
requisite number of States. In the South secret societies 
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e defying the properly constituted authorities, and lawless 
ds of armed men were defeating the end of justice. The 
icutive was clothed with doubtful powers in the restora- 
1 of law and order. A change of administration had 
Brought down upon him an army of office-seekers more for- 
midable than the armies he had encountered in the field, 
Political rancor had envenomed whole sections of the countrj-, 
iie public debt was oppressive, inflationists and repudiators 
; weakening the nation's credit, our merchant marine had 
Slmost disappeared from the seas, Indian wars were brewing, 
unsettled disputes with foreign powers threatened the national 
peace, and the formidable problems which confronted the 
new Executive were such as to appall a heart less stout than 
his. 

He began his administration by declaring that he should 
have " no policy of his own to enforce against the will of the 
people." 

In his first inaugural address he urged measures which led 
to the passage of "an act to strengthen the public credit," 
which gave to the world an official pledge of financial 
honesty. 

His first annual message earnestly recommended the 
Christianizing and civilizing of the Indians, and his policy 
resulted in placing them on reservations, treating them as 
wards of the nation, preventing wars, and saving vast sums of 
money. 

He recommended and gave his active support to securing 
the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and the next year was able to proclaim its formal adop- 
tion and the readmission of all the States to the Union. 

In 1870 he recommended the refunding of the national 
debt, and an act was soon passed authorizing the creation of 
bonds at a rate of interest even as low at four per cent., which 
were successfully negotiated. 

The same year he urged measures for building up our 
merchant marine, and gave the subject his constant attention. 
He next urged a radical reform in the civil service, and in the 
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face of the most persistent opposition organized the ffrst ztrzl 
service board. 

Upon the breaking out of the Franco-Gennan war he so 
clearly defined by proclamation oar rights and duties to badi 
belligerents that we were enabled to aTotd all forefgn enra^r- 
glements and complications. 

During the siege of Paris he instructed the cifniister he 
had sent there to extend the protection of the Asieriv-m fag 
to people of all nationalities who were withoat the pracecrfoa 
of a flag of their own, an act which saved much su&riz^ azd 
loss, and gained worid-wide commendation. 

By suspending the writ o( kaieas corptks in some LocaIrti< 
and boldly bringing to justice the most prominent aSiso 
be finally succeeded in suppressing the armed bancs roar 
were spreading terror in several of the States^ and campeZed 
obedience to the national authority. By firmness and untfririg 
efforts he wrang from Spain ample apologies and reparari'^a 
«rhich had long been withheld, brought about a settlement 
of the Alabama claims and the San Juan boundary questfoa, 
signalizing thereby his distaste for war and his love of peace. 
inaugurated the principle of arbitratian in intemariDnal dis- 
putes, and taiigat the world its grandest lesson in the history 
of dfolomacv. 
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ho rob him of the credit of this work, the honor of it belongs 
primarily to him. 

In 1S75 he summed up his political faith in a remarkable 
letter, saying ; " Let us labor for the security of free thought, 
free speech, free press, pure morals, unfettered religious senti- 
ment, equal rights and privileges for all men irrespective of 
nationality, color, or religion." 

During his administration, so big with events, reconstruc- 
tion became an accomplished fact, the two oceans were united 
by our great transcontinental railways, taxes were reduced 
over $300,000,000, the National debt was reduced over $450,- 
000,000, the interest on the debt from $i6o,ooo.OOO to $I00,- 
000,000, and the balance of trade was changed from §130,000,- 

000 against the country to $130,000,000 in its favor. 

At the close of his eight years of honest, earnest labor, 
he left no unfinished work to turn over to his successor. 
There was peace within our borders, peace with all the world, 
and the name of America stood higher on the honor roll of 
nations than it had ever stood before. 

His unbounded generosity to friends, his magnanimity 
to foes, will be remembered as long as manly qualities are 
honored. He never tired in giving unstinted praise to 
worthy subordinates for the work they did. Like the chief 
artists who weave the Gobelin tapestries, he was content to 
work behind the cloth, letting those in front appear to be 
the principal contributors to the beauty of the fabric. After 
Sherman's successes in the West he wrote him : " How far 
your execution of whatever has been given to you to do enti- 
tles you to the reward I am receiving, you cannot know as 
well as I." Again, " If you should be placed in my position and 

1 put subordinate, it would not change our relations in the 
least. I would make the same exertions to support you that 
you have ever done to support me, and I would do all in my 
power to make our cause win." 

At another time, when the terms of surrender which Sher- 
man had accorded to Johnston, in North Carolina, were dis- 
approved by the Government, and General Grant was ordered 
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to proceed there and conduct further operations in person, 
he went only as far as Raleigh, instead of continuing on tc 
Shcrman*s headquarters, so as not to appear to share the 
credit of receiving Johnston's final surrender. With a sou] 
too great for rivalry, with a heart untouched by jealousy, h( 
was ready to abandon the path of ambition when it became s< 
narrow that others could not tread it with him abreast. 

At Vicksburg he issued an order, saying : " The rcbc 
prisoners will be sent out of here to-morrow ; . . . instruct 
your commands to be orderly and quiet as these prisonen 
pass, and make no offensive remarks." 

At Appomattox he spared Lee the humiliation of sur- 
rendering his sword, complied with his request in letting his 
men retain their horses to^work their little farms, and when 
our troops began the firing of salutes he at once suppressed 
them, saying : " The war is over, the rebels are our country- 
men again, and the best sign of rejoicing after the victory 
will be to abstain from all demonstrations in the field." 

Two months after the war he recommended his chief 
antagonist, Lee, for amnesty and pardon ; and when the 
attempt was made to have Lee and others indicted and pun- 
ished for treason, and Lee wrote to him asking protection, 
General Grant took the ground that Lee and his men could not 
be tried for treason as long as they obeyed their paroles, and 
made so vigorous a protest that the suits were soon abandoned. 

If there be one word which describes better than any 
other the predominating characteristic of his nature, that 
word is ** loyalty." He was loyal to his friends, loyal to his 
family, loyal to his country, and loyal to his God. This trait 
naturally produced a reciprocal effect upon those who were 
brought into relations with him, and was one of the chief 
reasons why men became so loyally attached to him. Many 
a public man has had hosts of adherents who clung to him 
only for the patronage dispensed at his hands, or, being 
dazzled by his power, became blind zealots in a cause he repre- 
sented ; but perhaps no other man than General Grant ever 
had so many personal friends who loved him for his own 
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sake, whose affection only strengthened with time, whose 
attachment never varied in its devotion, whether he was 
captain or general or president, or simply private citizen. 

He was created for great emergencies. It was the very 
magnitude of the task that called forth the powers which 
mastered it. In ordinary matters he was an ordinary man : 
In momentous affairs he towered as a giant. When perform- 
ing the routine duties of a company post, there was no act to 
make him conspicuous above his fellow-officers ; but when he 
wielded corps and armies, the great qualities of the com- 
mander flashed forth, and his master strokes of genius 
stamped him as the foremost soldier of his age. When he 
hauled wood from his little farm and sold it in St. Louis, his 
financiering was hardly equal to that of the small farmers 
about him ; but when a message was to be sent by a President 
to Congress that would puncture the fallacies of the inflation- 
ists, and throttle, by a veto, the attempt of unwise legislators 
to cripple the finances of the nation, a state paper was pro- 
duced so profound in its reasoning that it has ever since 
commanded the wonder and admiration of every believer in 
a sound currency. He was made for great things, not for 
little. He could collect $15,000,000 from Great Britain in 
settlement of the Alabama claims ; he couM not protect his 
own personal savings from the miscreants who robbed him 
in Wall Street. 

Even the valor of his martial deeds was surpassed by the 
superb heroism displayed when attacked by fell disease, when 
the hand which had seized the surrendered swords of count- 
less thousands was no longer able to return the pressure of a 
comrade's grasp, when the voice which had cheered on to 
triumphant victory the legions of America's manhood could 
scarcely call for the cooling draught which slaked the thirst 
of a fevered tongue, when prostrate on a bed of anguish lay 
the form which in the New Worid had ridden at the head 
of conquering columns, in the Old World had been deemed 
worthy to stand with head covered and with feet sandalled 
in the presence of princes, kings, and emperors. 
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The mon-mental sepulchre erected here will be the shrine 
at which American patriots will worship. Generations yet 
to come will pause to read the inscription on its portals, and 
the voices of a grateful people will ascend from this conse- 
crated spot as incense rises from holy places, invoking bless- 
ings on the memory of him who had filled to the very full 
the largest measure of human greatness and covered the 
earth with his renown. 



THE LOYAL LEGION. 

An Address delivered by General IkxJTHKSiVOKD B. Hayes, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Order^ and late President of the United States ^ at a Meeting of the 
New York Commandery, October 7, 1891. 

Commander and Companions : The Military Order of 

the Loyal Legion of the United States is writing the history 
and biography of the war for the Union on such a scale that 
they will soon fill many volumes. Its own story can easily 
be told within the limits of a few pages. 

In the very hour of the rapture and ecstasy of our full 
and final triumph in the great conflict, the cruel tidings came 
that seemed for a time to blast it all forever. What was 
victory without Lincoln? Where was hope with Lincoln 
murdered ? In the midst of the sadness and almost despair 
that settled down upon all minds and hearts, and in that deep 
gloom — in that darkness that could indeed be felt — a little 
band of patriots of the war, in the loyal city of Philadelphia, 
recalled the example of the Revolutionary fathers, and 
imitated the action of Washington and his officers of the 
Continental army, when they were about to bid each other 
farewell at the end of the long, hard contest of the war for 
independence. 

The founders of our order, on that April day, in 1865, as 
they took counsel together in that city where independence 
was born, were happily enlightened by the record which the 
veterans of 1783 had left for their instruction and imitation. 
It was as if General Washington and General Knox and 
Baron Steuben and their immortal associates had been called 
to take part in the deliberations of the men whose privilege 
it had been to stand by their country's cause in the divine 
war in which Lincoln had been their leader. The path 
traced by the footprints of the Revolutionary fathers was 
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followed with unfaltering steps. The ancient and precious, 
record relates that **the Revolution having been accom- 
plished, the Society*' of the Cincinnati was instituted as a 
monument of the memorable occasion. Its purpose was to 
cherish and perpetuate the mutual feelings of patriotism, 
benevolence, and brotherly friendship created by a common 
experience of the hardships encountered in achieving the 
freedom of their country, and establishing its rank among the 
nations of the earth. The movement, though chiefly com- 
memorative, was not unmixed with motives of prudence and 
policy ; was in unison with the spontaneous feeling of the 
army at the moment of its dissolution, and was conducted 
and controlled by men of tried virtue and wisdom. The 
guarantee of its character was that it received the sanction 
and was under the guidance of Washington. . . . Several 
of the distinguished officers of the war were men of cultivated 
minds, to whom the ancient classic history and literature 
were favorite reading, and they now adopted for their associa- 
tion the name and example of the Roman citizen soldier, who 
laid down in peace arms only assumed for public defence. It 
was Washington personified under the image of the Roman 
Cincinnatus! " 

Wishing to impart to their beloved society an element of 
durability which otherwise could not belong to it, they pro- 
vided that its regular membership should be inheritable and 
directly transferable, upon principles analogous to those of 
legal descent, and limited to the eldest male posterity. 
Hamilton and other prominent and earnest advocates of the 
institution objected to this provision, because it seemed to 
refer to mere birth what properly belonged to merit, and 
because it was inconsistent with the genius of the society, 
and with true republican principles. There were for a time, 
also, hostility, angry discussion, and even unfriendly legisla- 
tion, in several of the States. But gradually it became clear 
that no rights were conferred or sought by the society in 
derogation of the rights of other citizens; that the distinction 
was social and individual, and practically in no way distin- 
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guishable from that natural regard for ancestry, which, in the 
language of Mr. Webster, " elevates the character and im- 
proves the heart." The Revolutionary sires who had fought 
through the seven long and anxious years of the war, about 
to return in poverty to their homes, were sadly conscious of 
the great disadvantages in which they were to pass their 
declining years. Their neighbors who had not shared the 
dangers, hardships, and sacrifices of the war, but who had 
saved and perhaps increased their estates, were able to leave 
to their children a competency for their support, and for 
their social consideration. Not so with the scarred veterans 
of the army of Washington. The only inheritance they could 
leave to their children was the good name which accrues to 
him who risks all and devotes alt to serve faithfully his 
country. Considerations like this gradually acquired their 
due weight in the judgment of the patriotic public, and long 
before the last Revolutionary veteran went to his reward the 
Society of the Cincinnati was regarded as an institution 
which worthily and honorably represented and preserved the 
heroic deeds of our country's golden age. 

The Society, of the Cincinnati, as described in this brief 
summary quoted from authentic history, was the unques- 
tioned prototype of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, 
No member or friend of the society would wish to change 
any of the leading facts connected with its origin and 
early history. The place, the time, the model chosen, and 
the sentiment which sought and found expression in its 
oi^anization, are a!l fitting and noble. What will be its 
future? What will be its influence on its members and our 
countrymen, and especially upon the young who are growing 
up to take our places? It is not, and it will not be, a political 
organization. We understand very well that free govern- 
ment is, of necessity, a government by means of political 
parties. We also understand perfectly that men who have 
stood by their convictions on the perilous edge of battle 
are not likely to be neutrals in the political conflicts of their 
day. But our organization stands on a sentiment that can 
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easily bear the severest possible strain due to sectarian or 
partisan feelings. The Loyal Legion is essentially the 
organic expression of our comradeship in a sacred war. Oui 
honored companion, General Benjamin Harrison, in terse and 
felicitous phrase, gave the whole pith of the question. Saic 
he, *• Politics cannot break the bond of comradeship." Ii 
this the general made no mistake. Vou, my companion 
do not agree with me in politics. You are perfectly con 
fident that I am wrong. But I match your confidence 
I know I am right and that you are wrong. This differeno 
between us does not even dim the brightness of the links tha 
unite us. They were welded when we stood together a 
comrades on holy ground, fighting for eternal right. Wher 
is holy ground ? If anywhere, it is where man freely die 
for his fellow man. That sublime privilege was the crowi 
of Lincoln's fame. And we of the Loyal Legion, and ou 
comrades of the Grand Army, can reverently thank God tha 
we were permitted to stand by Lincoln in the deadly crisi 
of our nation's history. 

I repeat the question, What shall be the teaching which 
the Loyal Legion will give to the companions of the Order, 
to their countrymen, and to posterity? Ideas rule the world. 
It goes without saying, that the ideas we fought for are the 
principles of the Loyal Legion. Those ideas, without regard 
to the sect or party of our choice, we hold to. All legitimate 
results and fair deductions from these principles we will also 
ever cherish. 

The Union of the fathers was imperilled by secession. 
Our faith is, that the American Republic, in the language of 
the Supreme Court, is "an indestructible Union of indestruc- 
tible States.'* The general Government was threatened by 
the doctrine that the allegiance of the citizen was due only 
to his State. Our faith is, that the citizen's allegiance is to 
the United States, and that the United States is in authority 
and duty, in the fullest possible sense, a nation. 

The contention of our adversaries was that slavery was 
national, perpetual, and of divine origin. Our faith is, that 
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5 statute and no constitution can make valid " the false and 
fata! fantasy that man can hold property in man." 

By reason of their peculiar institution in the slave-holding 
States, education was within the reach of only the few who 
were rich. But for the white man who was poor it was not 
provided, and for the colored man it was not simply denied, 
but by solemn enactments was made a crime. The faith of 
the Loyal Legion is, that universal suffrage is essential to 
liberty, and that there can be no fitting exercise and no 
full enjoyment of the right of suffrage without universal 
education. 

The corner-stone of the slave-holding system was the 
impious dogma that " might makes right." But the trail 
of the serpent is over all human society, and is found where 
the footprint of a slave was never seen. The weaker nations 
around us with which we deal ; the Indians ; the children ol 
misfortune, of poverty, of evil habits, and of crime, who are 
at all our doors — the faith that we learned in the school of 
war with respect to them all is, that they are the offspring of 
our common Father, and that social distinction, wealth, learn- 
ing, and other advantages outside of character were of little 
avail in that bloody trial, and that everything there deferred 
to manhood. Therefore we would inculcate sympathy with 
manhood and respect for manhood wherever it is found. 

Above all, our faith is in America. We believe in the 
study of America, of its history, of its geography, and of the 
lives of its men and of its women. We believe in American 
principles, in American music and songs and tunes. We 
have no quarrel with Europe, or with any foreign people- 
But we prefer that their notions, their follies, their vices, and 
their perils should remain on the other side of the Atlantic. 
We have enough vices, follies, and perils of our own. We 
import from Europe altogether too many. 

We believe in the American home, and in the character 
and the virtue of the American women, which make American 
homes happy. We have faith in all our hearts and in all our 
minds in American women. They lend to every cherished 
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scene of life its chief grace and omaxnent and charm. We 
owe to them the best refuge and blessing the earth affords. 
To them we owe the art of making homes. Their tact and 
wisdom as teachers and their virtue make the happiness of 
the American home. Wlien the great trial came, and calam- 
ity was to be met and sacrifices made, Mr. Lincoln could say, 
lacking, as he said he was, in skill in paying compliments to 
women : **^ If all that has been said by orators and poets since 
the creation of the world in praise of women were applied to 
the women of America, it would not do them justice for their 
conduct during this war." God bless the women of America! 

Finally, one of the mistakes of the Rebellion was unduly 
to exalt what they called " sovereign States." They thought 
each State should have its own flag for its people to gaze 
upon and to admire and love. They would have had thirty- 
four flags in 1861 — forty-four in 1891 — and at no distant day 
a hundred. Elach would represent a separate government, a 
separate army, and a separate navy, and all of them would 
wave helplessly and miserably over '* States discordant, dis- 
severed, belligerent ! " The faith of the Loyal Legion is the 
reverse of all this. We believe that the whole of the Amer- 
ican Republic — every State and every acre in every State, 
belongs to one flag — ** the old flag," the stars and stripes, 
the flag of Washington and of Lincoln, the flag of the 
United States. 

Their rabble of flags would have represented never-ending 
petty wars between the inhabitants of petty States. Our one 
flag represents a people great, prosperous, and happy, whose 
heritage will be, as long as they are guided by wisdom and 
justice, the enjoyment of unbroken harmony and perpetual 
peace throughout a continental republic. 

These, companions and friends, are some of the lessons 
which the Society of the Loyal Legion would teach to our 
children and our children's children to the end of the chapter. 
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